Here is a marvelously understanding biog- 
raphy of the greatest American nature- 
writer of recent times. John Burroughs 
lived to be eighty-four, and in the course of 
his active life he wrote more than twenty- 
five books of essays and poems, many of 
which are now considered classics by lovers 
of the outdoors all over the world. 

The life of John Burroughs is the more 

remarkable when it is realized that he was 
one of ten brothers and sisters—he was 
number seven, to be exact—and that not an- 
other one of his family ever wrote a line or, 
in all probability, read through a whole book. 
John was of very little use on the farm. He 
was always lying under trees and dreaming 
whenever he could get out of doing farm 
work; but it was those years of his boyhood 
spent next to nature and in sight of the 
mountains that gave him the fullness of 
experience and the inspiration to live the 
extraordinary life which is told in these 
pages. 
Dallas Lore Sharp is himself widely known 
for his writings on birds and other nature- 
subjects. He paid a visit to John Burroughs 
at Woodchuck Lodge—his farm in the Cat- 
skill Mountains—just before the old man’s 
eighty-fourth birthday, and at the beginning 
of this book he tells about that occasion. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This life of John Burroughs is based upon Dr. 
Clara Barrus’s exhaustive and _ indispensable 
“Life and Letters of John Burroughs,” 2 vols., 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, and upon her 
“Our Friend, John Burroughs,” and “John Bur- 
roughs, Boy and Man.” I have also made use 
of “My Boyhood,” by John and Julian Bur- 
roughs, and of the complete works of John Bur- 
roughs, and the Life and Letters by Dr. Barrus, 
by permission of, and arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. I 
am indebted to R. J. H. De Loach’s book, “Ram- 
bles with John Burroughs,” to William Sloane 
Kennedy’s studies of Burroughs, and Clifton 
Johnson’s “John Burroughs’s Talks.” 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LAD OF THE MOUNTAINS 


So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man. 


“PT WISH I could have been a boy here,” I said 

to myself, as I sat on the porch of Wood- 
chuck Lodge, gazing down over Montgomery 
Valley to the autumn-painted hills beyond. The 
beauty of the surrounding mountains was heavy 
upon me. I was envious of the old man I had 
come to see. “Born up here, raised up here, with 
the spell of this thrilling sky-land upon all of his 
pages—no wonder he could write!” I growled to 
myself. “Anybody could write up here!” And 
straightway I fell to pitying myself for not hav- 
ing been John Burroughs and born in the Cat- 
skills—or somebody else, anywhere else than 
where I was born, which was in a sandy, flat 
sweet-potato field, with a watermelon patch at- 


tached, near the southern tip of New Jersey. 
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Mountains? I had heard of mountains and had 
seen them in pictures since I could remember, but 
I had never seen any real hills that were bigger 
than haystacks until long after I was seventeen. 
John Burroughs had seen nothing but mountains 
up to the time he was seventeen—the really im- 
portant years for the writer. His feet and mine 
had been in the furrow, but while his head had 
been up among the clouds, mine had been among 
the reeds and cat-tails along the river; my out- 
look, the wide flat meadows, the salt-marsh, and 
the bay. 

So I was resentful—for a minute—resentful 
of the old and famous man who was soon to be 
eighty-four, and soon to lhe yonder beside the 
great boulder where as a child he had played so 
many years before! I was jealous of the beauty 
of the far-flung fields, of the curves of the slopes 
and the dips of the hidden valleys, of the wooded 
heights in their gay October dress, of the close 
sky, and of the hazy, purple outlines piled range 
beyond range against the big distance and the 
drifting clouds. I had always wanted to be a 
writer. But the matter with me was—what I was 
born and where I was born! And for a moment I 
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hated sweet potatoes, and watermelons, too, and 
flatness and tke pine-barrens and the river wind- 
ing down to the bay. 

But it isn’t in me to hate a watermelon long, 
nor a Jersey sweet potato either, nor anything in 
the land where I was born. Then, too, being born 
a Burroughs in the Catskills isn’t necessarily a 
sure way to be born a writer. For here were 
Hiram and Eden and Curtis and Wilson Bur- 
roughs, all John’s brothers, and Jane and Abigail 
and Olly Ann, his sisters, not one of whom was 
a writer. John was the seventh child in a family 
of ten children, and he was the only one of the 
ten who ever wrote a book, or ever read one all 
the way through, probably. The mountains had 
made only one writer out of ten prospects, and 
certainly any salt-marsh might do as well as that. 

It isn’t where you are born, nor who you are 
born, but what you are born, that makes you a 
writer. If born among the mountains, you are 
likely to write about them, for you don’t see very 
much to write about after you are seventeen. The 
persons and things which surround the man 
count, of course, but the things within him, gifts 
of mind and nature, and the things close about 
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him as a child—they are the very shape and sub- 
stance of his writing. 

Hiram and Curtis and Wilson and Eden were 
born on Old Clump, the mountain on which John 
was born. They were born of the same parents 
and on the same farm; but they were all differ- 
ent persons, and not one of them with the gifts 
and interests of John. John was an odd stick, a 
little like his father, a little like his mother, a little 
like all of his brothers and sisters and all of his 
grandparents, but so very much like himself that 
he really wasn’t like anybody else in the world. 
A writer’s parents are very important, of course. 
But for Hiram and Curtis and Wilson and Eden 
they didn’t seem very important. John says that 
he, himself, took after his parents. Then whom 
did Wilson and Hiram and Eden and Curtis 
take after? 

It is all very mixed. John, the seventh child, 
wrote more than twenty-five books of essays and 
poetry, while all the rest of the family combined 
never did so much as to read one of those twenty- 
five books through, nor any other book, for that 
matter. All very strange! The first six children 
were just boys and girls. Then came John, the 
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writer. Then three more just boys and girls, no 
more writers. Queer! Very Queer! If the modern 
doctrine of few children (at most two) had been 
the religion of family life then, as it seems to be 
now, and Chauncey and Amy Burroughs had 
stopped with Hiram and Eden and Curtis and 
Wilson and Jane and Olly Ann,—then where 
would have been ‘““Wake-Robin” and “Signs and 
Seasons” and “Locusts and Wild Honey” and 
“Winter Sunshine” and those other twenty 
volumes more? Seven was a lucky number in the 
Burroughs family. 

John was born April 3, 1837. The house is not 
standing now, but the old farm is still there. A 
photograph of the birthplace shows a group of 
well-kept buildings, backed by orchard trees and 
elms, set in ample fields which fall gently away in 
front and roll up clean and smooth against the 
sky behind. Two big barns on opposite sides of 
the road and some distance apart, together with 
other outbuildings, speak of much hay and live 
stock, and of abundant work and living. There 
was plenty of room on the farm for the ten chil- 
dren, and plenty of tools for them, and chores. 

The surest, all-season crop on the farm is work. 
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Work never faileth. Daily from dawn, and before 
dawn in the winter, yearly from the sap-boiling to 
the chopping of the winter wood in the snow, it 
was just one thing after another on the Burroughs 
farm, and everything was work; but almost all 
of it was fun, too. For it never was one thing all 
day long (not often, that is), and it was never 
the same thing the year around, as it may be ina 
factory or a shop or a store. From the time John 
had milked the cows in the morning until he had 
bedded down the tired horses at night, he had 
been busy at a hundred different things: he had 
been in and out of wagons, handled a dozen kinds 
of tools, sold a calf, chased the pigs, swarmed the 
bees, consulted the weather, mended the harness, 
cultivated the corn, filled up the kitchen wood- 
box; he had come in to dinner (and such a din- 
ner!) ; he had opened the bulkhead and sprouted 
the potatoes; he had fixed the spring pump-logs, 
set up a scarecrow in the garden, gone down to 
the lower pasture with a heifer, heard the bobo- 
links over the clover, and sicked the dog on a 
woodchuck whistling at him from a corner of the 
stone wall up the lane. 

That will do for one June day. Next day it is 
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all different, except for the wood-box, and the 
milking, and the feeding, and the three square, 
pyramidal meals! July is utterly unlike June, 
and January is even more so. There is something 
doing all the time: something with tools, some- 
thing with animals, something with the elements, 
something with plants and trees and rocks—in 
the fields, in the barns, in the wood-lot, in the 
yard or on the road or in the sky. Saturday after- 
noon they must hitch up and drive to the village. 
Sunday they must dress up and drive to church. 

That may sound tame and monotonous to a 
boy in a flat on the tenth floor of 9999 West 
9999th Street, New York City or Los Angeles, 
if there is such a boy and such a number on such 
a street in either of those boy-inhabited places. 
But it is not monotonous. I was a farm-boy, and 
I have never seen such a boy who was out of a 
job and weary from trying to kill time. 

The three hundred and twenty acres of the 
Burroughs farm gave young John his hands full. 
“Busy work” did not have to be invented to keep 
him out of mischief. He grew up with work for 
his chief companion, but he did not exactly ap- 
preciate the companionship. John was a bit 
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queer. He preferred the woods to the corn-field. 
To lie in the shade of a tree was more to his liking 
than pitching hay. That’s very queer! It is a good 
thing for literature to have its writers born and 
brought up on the farm, though it is likely to be 
pretty hard on the farm. However, there were 
Hiram and Curtis and Wilson and Eden (Eden 
was younger than John) and Father Chauncey, 
besides all of the women-folk, to run the farm. 
There was just one John in the dozen, just one 
dreamer and shirk. And if he did shirk (and I 
am sure from personal experience that he did), 
why, as old Chaucer cries: 

How shall the world be servéd? 

Let Austin [Chauncey] have his swink 

[work] to him reservéd. 

Didn’t John write, or at least dream of it? Farm- 
ing is hard work, but writing is a great deal 
harder. 

The farm lies well up on the side of Old Clump 
(now Burroughs Mountain), at an altitude of 
about two thousand feet, and sloping generally 
to the east and south. John’s father had taken it 
from his pioneer father, who had cleared the land 
and built him and his young wife a rude log 
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cabin in the stark wilderness. Stumps of that 
primeval forest still showed in some of the pas- 
ture fields where John drove out the cows. It is a 
good dairy-farm, in a good dairy country, and in 
John’s boyhood, as now, the day began with the 
cow, and the cow closed it. Hay was the greatest 
crop, and haying was the greatest event in the 
whole farm cycle of the year. The work was all 
done by hand. Mr. Burroughs, looking back, 
says, “The farm-work to which I was early called 
revolved around the cow.” It really revolved 
around the big churning-machine which was at- 
tached to the milk-house and which was propelled 
by a “churner,” either “old Cuff,” the dog, or an 
old wether sheep, or by John himself, butter be- 
ing the chief thing the Burroughs farm had for 
sale. 

The scene which lay about the boy was purely 
rural, not rugged. It was a large kindly home- 
like land, full of motion, full of color, full of dis- 
tance, full of freedom for the mind, and close up 
against the sky. Slumbering along the distant 
horizon lay a guard of hazy giants, as if to keep 
the boy within his native hills, while still remind- 
ing him of other lands beyond. Directly below the 
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tilted hay-fields and the stone walls of the farm, 
but quite out of sight in the valley, nestled. the 
town of Roxbury. Here were people. Here was 
the moving, mixing, pushing world of human life, 
very near, yet far enough away to leave the boy 
of the mountain-side in an undisturbed world of 
his own, single and elemental and wild. 

Books were few about the Burroughs farm. 
But what a lot of things there were! Books are 
necessary for a boy who is going to write. So are 
things necessary—Just as necessary as books. 
And early in the young writer’s life, if he cannot 
have both books and things, he had better have 
the things. The Burroughs lbrary consisted of a 
Bible and a Baptist hymn-book. That is not a 
very large library, but it is mighty good as far 
as it goes. The best library in the world contains 
nothing better than the old King James Version 
of the Bible, and every great English writer has 
gone to school to that book. And every one who 
wishes to become a great English writer must 
go to school to that book. Besides these important 
volumes, there was monthly reading-matter in 
the shape of a religious paper called “The Signs 
of the Times,” and a weekly newspaper. 
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John’s father was a strict Baptist and church- 
goer, and he read devotedly every word in “The 
Signs of the Times”; but there is no record of 
young John’s devotion to it. Outside of the house, 
however, its pages open to the boy, lay another 
book—the great Book of Nature. Lacking things 
inside to read, the boy turned to the fields and 
woods, and “leafing”’ these sunlit, starlit, rain- 
blurred pages as the seasons came and went, 
found many an interesting story written there. 

So little reading went forward in the Bur- 
roughs household that we can honestly say the 
boy John was born and brought up in an illiter- 
ate home. A bad beginning, that, for a writer. 
Bad, yes; but not the worst beginning by a good 
deal. For here was the farm with all its work 
and things. Books you can buy at the book-store, 
or borrow from the public library. It is harder to 
buy a farm and all that goes with it; and espe- 
cially hard, when you are old and in need of the 
experiences to write about, to buy a boyhood on 
a farm. Better be without books than experience 
of life, if you are going to write. 

All over England there appeared a poster re- 
cently on one side of which was a bouncing baby 
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and on the other side a can of Somebody’s con- 
densed milk. Underneath was the legend, “The 
Baby’s Birthright.” A baby’s birthright used to 
be the warm, full breast of his mother, and, after 
he was weaned, the cow. Instead of mother and 
cow, the modern baby inherits a can of condensed 
milk. Poor baby! If he lives, he will be a chronic 
sufferer, like most modern life and literature, 
from tincanitis. 

Life on the Burroughs farm was not condensed 
and canned. It actually flowed with full-cream 
milk and honey. Books were scarce, but not the 
stuff out of which books are made. It seems to 
me that every child’s birthright is not only his 
mother and a cow, but a whole farm besides. I 
cannot think of child life anywhere so full, and 
free, and exciting, as on a three hundred and 
twenty acre farm up on a glorious mountain-side. 

A cow? Why, there was a herd of them, and 
enough other animals to sink Noah’s Ark! Per- 
haps there once was a boy who didn’t like to 
water the horses, take off their harness, feed and 
bed them down in the stalls; and in the morning 
didn’t like to hear them whinny as he opened the 
barn to get them their oats and hay; who didn’t 
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like to curry and sleek their withers and comb 
out their manes, and then shake up the litter and 
clean the stables for the day! 

Pigs! Little pigs especially! There couldn’t be 
a farm without a penful of pigs. And I wonder 
if there could be a normal, natural man who 
didn’t hanker to keep pigs, to scratch them, and 
fatten them, and go out and watch them, and 
make them into bacon and scrapple and ham and 
sausage and souse and pork and lard—and fry 
doughnuts in the lard! How dreadful to be 
brought up without pigs! 

And chickens! And geese! And turkeys! And 
—but it is no use to continue this animal-and- 
thing catalogue of a three hundred and twenty 
acre Catskill farm. Every domestic animal, and 
as many wild ones, were there; every activity, 
every problem, every kind of crop, every piece of 
kit, every sort of field possible to such a farm was 
on the Burroughs farm and in the daily round of 
young John’s busy life. One of the peculiar 
crops, with its own peculiar season, its own 
peculiar implements and methods, was the maple- 
syrup crop in March, out of the “sugar bush,” a 
grove of ancient maple-trees on a steep slope 
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above the barns. Name me, if you can, anything 
more strangely stirring, or half so sticky sweet, 
as boiling down the maple sap and “sugaring 
off.” 

The woods are knee-deep with snow, but a 
sudden warm spell has started the sap up the tree 
trunks, and the flow is on. 

John yokes up the oxen to the heavy farm 
sled, piles on the sap pans,—a hundred and fifty 
of them for the hundred and fifty maple-trees,— 
an ax for tapping the trees, a gouge for opening 
the hole for the spiles, throws on the bundles of 
spiles, the yokes and buckets, rolls on the hogs- 
heads, and, with plenty of food, starts for the 
sugar bush. It is his part to carry pans and 
spiles for one of the tappers, and to arrange the 
pans on level foundations beneath the dripping 
trees. Up through the thawing drifts he pushes 
the floundering cattle—crows and _highholes 
calling, Downey beating for him from a dead 
limb a resounding “charge,” just like some crazy 
drummer who has drummed his hands off and 
is now beating out the charge with his head. 

Downy is really drumming to wake the 
dead. And the dead are waking. Everything is 
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waking. Spring is rising from the grave. Blue- 
birds have returned, song-sparrows are singing, 
and nuthatches are “anking” among the maple- 
trees. John gees and haws to the plodding oxen, 
and brings them to a stop before the “boiling- 
place,” with its great black kettle and its stone 
arch. The boys pile off into the snow. Father and 
Hiram begin the tapping, and by ten o’clock the 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the dropping sap is mak- 
ing tiny music on a hundred sap-pan bottoms, 
music such as orchestras of string- and wind- 
instruments never made. 

Then back to the boiling-place troop the boys 
and start the fire under the big evaporating- 
kettle. While the fire is getting under way and 
snow is being melted for cleaning things up, the 
hogsheads are put into place to receive the sap, 
firewood heaped up, and things made shipshape 
for the coming of the carriers. 

Here they come, wide wooden yokes on their 
shoulders, a full bucket swinging from each end 
of the yoke, and the boiling of the sap begins. 
The fire burns, the sap bubbles, the steam billows 
up into the frosty air. It was slow work in the 
big, deep kettles. The boys moved about like 
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genii in the cloudy vapor, stoking the fire, stir- 
ring the boiling sap, watching it darken and 
thicken—two hundred buckets of it cooking 
down to five or six buckets of syrup. The fun of 
it! The fragrance of it! The sweetness to the 
tongue of the taste of it, and to the spirit of the 
romance of it! The beauty and the meaning of it 
—of the snow-white steam horses galloping off 
through the frosty air, and the blue banners of 
the wood-smoke waving thin among the leafless 
maples and filling all the mountain-side with the 
sharpest, sweetest odor in the world! 
“While tending the kettles there beside the 
old arch in the bright warm March or April days, 
. what dreams I used to have, what vague 
longings, and, I may say, what happy anticipa- 
tions!’ So writes the boy when he is very old. 
And who could wish for any writer-boy a more 
magic place than such a farm in which to watch 
and work and dream? 


CHAPTER ITI 


THE SCHOOL IN THE VALLEY 


HAVE heard, but not on good authority, 

that John’s mother could neither read nor 
write. That can hardly be. She went to school 
when a girl, and was smart enough to marry her 
teacher, Chauncey Burroughs, when she was 
nineteen. She had had a bookless girlhood, that 
is sure. She lived a bookless life, and that is 
sure, though several of her son’s books were 
published before she died. If she could read and 
write, there is no evidence of it, not even of 
her ever having read one of her own boy’s books, 
or of her ever having written him a letter. He 
says that she was fond of a childish poem of 
his, called “My Brother’s Farm,” which she 
framed and hung in the parlor. She must have 
been able to read this. Not to be able to read or 
write would have been so extraordinary, for the 
mother of a great writer, as certainly to have 

20 
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been mentioned,. at least, in her son’s journal. 
John was deeply devoted to his mother. There 
are a great many references to her in his jour- 
nal; yet none that I have seen tells us she could 
neither read nor write, though he does say, 
“Mother, I think, never read a page of any- 
thing.” 

Be that as it may, she was John’s mother, 
and therefore important and interesting to us. 
She probably did not teach John how to spell 
C-A-T, nor how to dot his i’s and cross his t’s. 
She probably did not read to him before the 
winter fireplace the good great books, such as 
“Mother Goose” and “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
books which every child should know from his 
mother. And that’s a pity. Such a pity! He tried 
to make up for it later in life. But no man can 
be a child again and make up for the mistakes 
and failures of his parents. There was some 
excuse, however, for John’s mother. I have 
known mothers who could read and write easily 
and who had only one child and who lived in a 
city flat and had a servant, yet who never read 
the great good books aloud to the child. Such 
mothers can never be excused nor forgiven. 
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With John’s mother it was a little bit lke 
this: ten children, for one thing, and usually no 
“hired help’—in the house, I mean. Ten chil- 
dren are not so many as twelve, but they are a 
million times as many as one. Ten to feed and 
clothe and wash and spank and dose with castor- 
oil! Ten! (Please pause and try to count up 
to ten in terms of teethings, whooping-coughs, 
lost buttons, broken shoe-strings, slate-pencils, 
squabbles, stubbed toes, bee stings, and stone- 
bruises!) Ten! And their father made eleven! 
And the hired man twelve! And the relatives, 
the devouring relatives, who came and ate by 
the week (as they always do in the country) 
they made a round million. At least, they would 
have seemed like a million to me if I had been 
Amy Kelly Burroughs, the wife and mother, 
chief cook and housekeeper for all of this rabble. 

I said “ten children for one thing.” There 
were several other things: washing, ironing, 
sweeping, bed-making, spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing, cutting, sewing, knitting, 


mending, darning, milking, butter-making, sug- 
ar-making, cheese-making, candle-dipping, ap- 
ple-and-pumpkin-drying, ash-leaching, soap- 
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boiling, rag-carpet weaving, berry-picking, can- 
ning and preserving. . . 

If she didn’t read to little John, was it her 
fault? 

She did not know much about books, nor 
about the vast world beyond the stone-wall boun- 
daries of the mountain farm. But how many 
household and human things she must have 
known! How rough her hands! How tired her 
feet at night! How steady her mind! How deep 
and strong her spirit not to have been crushed 
by the burden— 

By the weary and the heavy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

For both the burden and the mystery were 
heavy upon her. She was a woman of few words 
and of deep and hidden feelings. There was 
ever a touch of melancholy about her. Ener- 
getic, generous, kindly, neighborly, she was a 
shy, silent, withdrawn, suppressed woman, and 
lonely because she dwelt so far within herself. 
She could escape from it all through neither 
company nor music nor books; but hurrying 
with her household work, she would now and 
then slip from under the pack to find rest and 
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healing on the hills. But even then she must 
gather greens, or pick wild strawberries for the 
table. 

Little John went with her on many of these 
excursions. Swiftly and silently they picked the 
red-ripe berries, the tired woman picking rest 
and peace and understanding with her berries, 
the boy picking colors and flavors and odors and 
shapes for future words along with his berries. 
He put the berries into his bucket, the memories 
he stored in his heart, more memories than ber- 
ries, memories for some of the material in every 
one of his books. 

These trips with his mother to the pastures 
and meadows deeply impressed the child. He 
did not get what she got out of them, because 
of lack of years and experience. Mother and 
son were much alike, however; her touch of 
melancholy his, her love of nature, her brood- 
ing, sensitive, introspective mind his also. 

Perhaps, too, she gave him a little more love 
and help that she did the others. Perhaps he 
gave her more in return, was a little more re- 
sponsive than the other children. She was nearly 
twenty-nine years old when this seventh child, 
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John, was born; and she seems to have felt 
vaguely a difference between him and the 
others. Anyhow, either because he returned 
more, or because he claimed more, of her af- 
fection, he apparently got more of it than the 
others. 

He must have been different as a little child 
from the others, as in manhood he was different 
from them. His father saw no difference, ex- 
cept an objectionable difference. They were 
farmers, and why not? Farming was the right 
thing for his children; and all of his children ex- 
cept John thought so, too. But John, unlike the 
others, wanted books and time to read them, 
and time to brood over them. 

Father Burroughs did not understand. What 
was good enough for the others ought to be 
good enough for John. Books? Education? 
Nonsense! The Burroughses had aiways been 
farmers, except the one who was hanged in 
Salem, Massachusetts, as a wizard in 1692, and 
a certain Stephen Burroughs, born in 1729, who 
was a great astronomer, and Dr. John Bur- 
roughs, a cousin, who was a graduate of Yale 
and a college president. All farmers! Little 
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John must stop pestering for books and school- 
ing. Such waste of time and money would spoil 
him for the farm. 

Other fathers besides Father Burroughs have 
so spoken; and other silent mothers besides 
Mother Burroughs have quietly interceded for 
their sons. John never got his fill of either books 
or schooling, but what he did get he owed en- 
tirely to the deeper insight and insistence of 
his mother. 

John’s mother’s people, the Kellys, like the 
Burroughses, had been farmers without particu- 
lar education. His grandfather, Edmund Kelly, 
was an Irishman, and there is always something 
hopeful in that. Besides, he was a soldier. When 
the Revolutionary War broke out he enlisted, 
as a lad of fourteen, under Washington and put 
in that terrible winter with him at Valley Forge. 
Grandfather Kelly had soldiering in his blood, 
and fishing, too,—but not farming. He had 
rather fish than hoe—and that was the way it 
was with his grandson John. Farming never ap- 
pealed to Gran’ther Kelly, but he loved trout. 
Like most fishermen he was a born story-teller. 
He believed in spooks and witches and had many 
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a weird encounter with them. If ever there was 
an ideal grandfather for a writer, it was Gran’- 
ther Kelly. 

He was very fond of John and kept him 
frightened half to death. John remembered him 
as a little man in an army uniform (he fought 
in the War of 1812, also), a dreaming, idling 
man, with a big, capable wife; a man who had 
rather fight than work, rather fish than farm, 
and who had rather argue and tell a story than 
do anything else in the world. He was a great 
reader of the Bible, the only book he had to 
read. 

Seeing Gran’ther Kelly makes his grandson 
John seem not so strange. Everything has a 
beginning, even the writer. A good deal of John 
the writer came directly through his brooding 
mother from her idling, dreaming, goblin-fear- 
ing father. John was always afraid of the dark. 
The spooks of his grandfather Kelly were ever 
shying about the edges of the dusky woods. The 
wistful impractical, half-melancholic mind of 
his grandfather was John’s mind. There is a 
comforting logic in all nature. Good writers are 
few, but they are not freaks. When Gran’ther 
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Kelly died at the ripe age of eighty-eight, he 
left his wife and nine living children, eighty- 
four grandchildren, and one hundred and two 
great-grandchildren. One of these one hundred 
and ninety-five descendants was John the 
writer. Nature works hard to produce the 
writer; but when she does make one, it is re- 
assuring to notice that she does not make him 
out of absolutely nothing. 

Speaking of his mother, years later, John 
wrote: “Whatever is most valuable in my books 
comes from her; the background of feeling, of 
pity, of love. ... 1 owe my mother my tempera- 
ment, my love of nature. ... In her line were 
dreamers and fishermen and hunters.” Just so. 
Perhaps he could not prove it, but it was the 
right thing for him to say—for any boy to say 
about his mother. And usually, I think, it is the 
scientific truth. 

A boy’s father is important, too. Chauncey 
Burroughs, John’s father, had been a country 
school-teacher, but education then as now, while 
concerned with reading, for one thing did not 
always seem concerned with reading books. A 
farmer and the son of a farmer, of pioneer stock, 
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Chauncey Burroughs had all of the homely 
virtues of an honest, hard-working farmer, 
but no graces of any kind. He was intensely, 
narrowly religious, a regular Bible debater and 
fierce fighter for the Lord, especially with his 
Methodist neighbors, being himself a Hard- 
Shell Baptist. Besides he was a fond husband, a 
kind father, a good neighbor, and a worthy citi- 
zen. He was candid, brusque, quick-tempered, 
tender-hearted, and as simple as a child. 

He never did understand his son John. But 
how could he? Neither he nor his father before 
him, nor yet his father’s father, had ever raised 
anything on their farms quite like John. When 
you sow wheat, you expect wheat. When you 
sow farmers, you expect farmers. But here was 
a queer hill of beans! Instead of horses, this 
child took to books! Instead of a farm, he 
wanted a library! Instead of doing something 
useful, he wanted to go to school and write! 
What wrong had his parents done to deserve 
such a son? 

Of course he went to school, just as most 
American children did even as long ago as that. 
But Mr. Burroughs, Senior, was not one who 
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would exactly mortgage his farm to send his 
son John to college. Johnny started off as soon 
as the law allowed for the little stone school- 
house down by Hardscrabble Creek where he 
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he 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL-HOUSE DOWN BY HARD- 
SCRABBLE CREEK 
studied for two summer sessions. More than 
seventy-five years later when I stood looking at 
that little stone school-house and thought of 
the small farm-boy trudging down over the hill- 
road with his books to his first teacher, I could 
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not help but wonder at what was here begin- 
ning. How little the teacher knew that day of 
all that was being put into her hand! 

After the Hardscrabble school, he went until 
he was twelve for the summer sessions over to 
West Settlement. After that he went to school 
in winter. Here at the West Settlement school 
was another Roxbury boy by the name of Jay— 
Jay Gould.The big world has heard from him 
too. As long ago as then, boys had to write com- 
positions in school. Johnny Burroughs didn’t 
like the job, but Jay Gould did; and in order 
to save Johnny from being kept after school, 
Jay, at least once, helped him do some rimed 
writing. On another occasion young Jay was 
short of money, and Johnny helped him out 
by buying two books from him. Jay kept the 
money and invested it. Johnny kept the books 
and wrote more to go with them. Boys are boys, 
and that is sure; and when they grow up they 
are not so different! 

John was now about fifteen years old. Few 
boys in school to-day can quite realize how little 
actual school training this farm-boy had had. He 
was naturally good in mathematics, and after 
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much begging on his part at home, with much 
help on his mother’s part, he was allowed to buy 
a grammar and an algebra. That was very im- 
portant, for civilization seems to be founded on 
algebra. But another thing quite as important 
had happened—John had begun to read. Not 
out of a primer, as a lesson—of course not; he 
was far past that; but out of the grammar and 
out of books as literature. For if civilization is 
founded upon algebra, it is made understand- 
able by literature; and an education, really, is 
the ability to read. 

Among other books from the school library 
he took out one on Arabia and one on George 
Washington. Keep those in mind. They are sig- 
nificant of others to follow, and of a course of 
reading which, if it did not make good the boy’s 
scanty schooling, did give to him much more 
than many a boy gets out of his college course, 


CHAPTER III 
BOOKS AND THE BOY 


HE chief study of man may be man, as one 

of our poets declares, but certainly the 
chief study of boys must be books. That is my 
observation, at least. Getting an education is 
a boy’s and girl’s problem. It continues through 
life to be a problem, but in youth it is the big 
problem. And for this boy Burroughs it was 
a difficult problem, so difficult that he never 
solved it wholly. He never had a regular school 
education. Regular or irregular, however, the 
best education is the one acquired by knowing 
and loving the greatest number of good books. 
If this is true, then John Burroughs finally got 
an excellent education. 

John was now in his teens, and consequently 
he had begun to have those long, long thoughts 
which so trouble boys (and girls for that mat- 
ter). For him these thoughts were about religion, 
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and girls, of course, and life, and conduct; but 
more particularly they were about books and 
words and going to school. The thought of writ- 
ing had not yet come to charm and plague him. 

It had really, only he didn’t recognize it. The 
writing disease was breaking out all over him. 
When you begin to be troubled inside of you 
with thoughts, that is a symptom of writing. 
Then when you begin to have an itching for 
words, when you eat new ones and strange ones 
as a dog eats grass, that is the other symptom; 
and you are surely coming down with writer’s 
cramp, which in old writers is a sharp pain in 
the arm, but which in young writers is a sweet, 
wild misery everywhere. 

Words for the born writer are a fever in his 
blood. John had it from the beginning. To the 
end of his life he remembered how as a child he 
heard a man digging in the road use the word 
“antiquities,” how he caught the word up, said 
it over and over, and when its meaning was ex- 
plained, how he saw ruined cities, mummies, 
cave-men—old things and strange! Antiqui- 
ties! Antiquities! What a word! What a word! 

Then he chanced to hear some visitor say 
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about a picture he was trying to draw that it 
showed “taste.” Taste in his fingers? Taste in 
his mind? Taste in another place in him besides 
his mouth! Different things in the same word? 
What a word! What a word was “taste’’! 

He was thirteen when he attended a lecture 
down in the village and heard the speaker 
say “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ah! And he 
stretched his neck and reached his young tongue 
out after those two words as a cow trying to 
curl her tongue around an apple through the 
rails of a fence. He got both of them. But he 
might as well have tried to talk with a double- 
yolked egg in his mouth. However, he worked 
at it until his lips began to round, his cheeks to 
swell, his tongue to swing, and through every 
hill and valley of his being rang a new syllabic 
music, as a clanging clapper in him beat out 
the rounded measures of 


En-cy-clo-ped-i-a 
Bri-tan-ni-ca! 
So the love of words was born. And a writer 


was awakened from his silence and sleep. 
Then he copied this pair of words into his 
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note-book. I shall never forget how, as an old 
man, he became excited over a new word in a 
letter a scientist had written him, criticizing his 
theory of the way birds fly. The old naturalist 
brought out the letter for me to read. But it 
was not the argument which interested him half 
so much as a strange, a€ronautical term. “See,” 
he exclaimed excitedly, his finger hard on the 
strange word, “he doesn’t know anything about 
flying birds, but he has a bigger vocabulary than 
I have. He’s a better writer! He uses a word 
I can’t use. One I never saw before!” 

He never got over his wonder for words. 
Writers never do. They hoard them as a miser 
hoards gold. They lick them as an old cat licks 
her kittens. They play with them as a child 
plays with blocks. They try them out on people 
as a doctor tries his pills. Words are persons. 
They have character. They do things; say 
things; they sing and laugh and cry. Until one 
makes that discovery, until one is touched by 
the magic of words and falls under their spell, 
one hasn’t started to become a writer. 

It is of more than ordinary interest that 
young John Burroughs, in his thirteenth year, 
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should have gone down alone to Roxbury to 
attend a meeting of the citizens looking toward 
the building of an academy in the town. John 
was the only young person present, and the 
speaker, looking around for an illustration of 
the need of such an academy, picked him out 
of the audience, thereby covering him with con- 
fusion. But it also made him party to the dis- 
cussion. It marked him, brought him and 
education close together, making the subject 
personal and compelling. 

Twice in the next three years we know of 
his attending evening lectures in Roxbury, the 
subject under discussion being the immortality 
of the soul. His brothers scoffed. Such ques- 
tions made their heads ache. They made John’s 
ache, too—but from thinking on them. There is 
a great difference in boys. So he went to the 
lectures, making notes and taking down the 
Bible references of the speaker in order to look 
them up for himself when he got home. He be- 
gan the note-book habit early—a bad habit to 
form if you don’t want to become a writer. And 
how early he began to think about philosophical 
things! 
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As the academy in Roxbury neared comple- 
tion, John had dreams of entering there. His 
impatient father half promised that he should 
go, but as the time approached he thought bet- 
ter of it and sent John for another winter to 
the West Settlement school. The boy had drunk 
that well of learning dry. He could read over 
again the score of books in its library, and he 
could take up algebra, if only he had the money 
to buy the textbook. But his father wouldn't 
listen to it. He didn’t know what an algebra 
was, so why should a son of his want one? But 
John persisted. His mother joined him, and 
between them—Chauncey Burroughs capitu- 
lated. But John was angry by that time and 
wouldn’t have it—that is, until he could earn 
it. And he did earn it by making and selling 
maple-sugar cakes. 

The dodo is an extinct bird, and so is the 
species of father John Burroughs had. At least 
he is vanishing. Think of having a son who in- 
sists on going to school! That son would indeed 
be a rare bird. Father Burroughs was nothing 
unusual for his day. It was John who was queer. 
At the end of that year in the West Settlement 
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school he got so bold as to suggest going away 
to school. Over at Harpersfield was another 
academy which two or three boys of his ac- 
quaintance attended, and he wanted to go. He 
wanted to go desperately enough to put it 
squarely up to his father—with the help of his 
mother, that is. She was the “squarely” one where 
John was concerned. After much grumbling, 
arguing, and haggling over how much work on 
the farm John should do for that summer, Pater 
Burroughs “allowed” he might consent in the 
fall. 

And John did work! At least he says so, 
though I have my suspicions. John was a 
dreamer, and I would never knowingly hire a 
dreamer for a farm-hand. Every furrow John 
turned behind Prince and Pete ran plumb into 
the open door of Harpersfield Academy. But 
furrows run forward and back, and when Har- 
persfield started that fall, John was on a back 
furrow toward the old West Settlement school. 

It broke his heart; but it mended his will. 
He went back to the old school determined to 
ask no favors after that, but to get his 
schooling as he had his algebra. The family was 
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poor. His father was utterly kind-hearted, and 
was doing all he possibly could for the children. 
Once John had thought that out, he oiled his 
hair, bought himself a pair of high-top, fancy- 
stitched boots, and settled down to his books 
and the apple-cuts and quilting parties with all 
the zest of sweet sixteen. 

For isn’t a boy of sixteen just the sweetest 
thing! Little Mary Taft, of the village, thought 
so. John had had other serious affairs before 
this. Back in his fourteenth year, while doing 
some heroic stunt in the school yard, he had so 
enthralled pretty Polly Gould, Jay Gould’s 
sister, that she quickly stepped up to him and 
kissed him. John never got over that. And what 
man could? 

John actually “kept company” with Mary 
Taft, not regularly, of course, not every Sun- 
day night, for that would have been about equal 
to a proposal—and he was only sixteen! He 
punctuated his calls upon Mary with irregular 
and significant interludes; but when he did go 
he met the situation like a gentleman, sticking 
it out until twelve o’clock, midnight, when Mary 
would fetch the doughnuts and cider; and then 
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standing by till two, as the proper thing was, 
before taking his leave and climbing the moun- 
tain for home. Boys did it, but courting in those 
days seems to me to have been a man’s-size job. 

There was nothing “queer” about John where 
Mary was concerned. He was queer in wanting 
to read books, but even Father Burroughs could 
not have called him queer for wanting to see 
Mary. When the spring term of the West Set- 
tlement school was over, and just before his 
seventeenth birthday, John said good-by to 
Mary and home. With his belongings in an 
oilcloth valise, he set out to find a district school 
to teach, and so help pay his expenses at an 
academy that coming fall. His father had been 
a teacher before him. The teaching profession 
has improved since the Burroughses, father and 
son, were members of it. 

He started off on foot over the mountain, a 
mountain high with hopes and fears, to an 
uncle’s house, eight miles distant. His uncle 
drove him out to a tavern on the highway, where 
the stage picked him up and carried him on to 
the town of Olive. District schools were “good 
hunting,” it seems, in the country parts around 
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Olive. An old friend of his father’s, Dr. Abram 
Hull, drove him about until he got the promise 
of a school; then he returned home to wait the 
call. It soon came—with a salary of eleven dol- 
lars a month and “board around.” Eleven dol- 
lars a month was probably all he was worth, 
but to be passed from house to house among 
the unwilling taxpayers for your board, living 
on meals and beds begrudged—convicts eat 
sweeter bread than that! 

School-teaching used to be a humble and bitter 
job. For example, two days before our Declara- 
tion of Independence, the ship Paca, from Bel- 
fast and Cork, arrived at Baltimore bringing, 
along with other freight, “a number of healthy 
men and women servants” whose “‘indentures are 
to be disposed of,” and advertising for sale, 
“various Irish Commodities, among which are 
school masters, beef, pork, and potatoes.” 

John’s school was at Tongore. Reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic were the course of study, 
and as John was naturally good in all of these 
subjects, I am inclined to believe he earned 
his wages, even his bed and board. He says him- 
self that he had a faculty for teaching, though 
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not for keeping order. He didn’t use the 
“birch,” but trusted to getting and keeping the 
good-will of the students, a modern doctrine, 
really, which shows him far ahead of his time. 

Two small, tremendous things happened dur- 
ing that summer of his first teaching (all trifles 
are tremendous), which are true to the pattern 
of this story. For one thing he bought from 
a peddler a “Complete Letter Writer” and 
began to practise on his parents—a very good 
thing to do—and also on little Mary Taft, of 
Roxbury, who was no relation to him! This is 
also a good thing to do if it is just for practice. 
To Mary he begins: 
Dear Madam, 

It was a question among the Stoics whether the 
whole of human life afforded more pleasure, or more 
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No more of the tender epistle would his 
stingy biographer allow us! And Mary, out of 
her “Complete Letter Writer” (for she seems to 
have had one), to her “absent but not forgotten 
friend,” begins: 


I at last find myself in the attitude to address a 
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few scattered thoughts to you through the medium 
of the pen. 

And what were those scattered thoughts? 
Alas! But “medium” is good. So is “attitude.” 
Here are two literary beginnings, one great 
one. The moral is: Get your “Complete Letter 
Writer” early, and if your parents won’t ad- 
dress “scattered thoughts to you through the 
medium of the pen,” why, little Mary Taft will. 

The other thing that happened during that 
summer was, of course, another book. This 
whole chapter is about the boy and the book; 
indeed, this whole book is about the same boy 
and still other books. For John Burroughs 
never did a single heroic thing. Yet his is one 
of the interesting American names, a name we 
are all familiar with. 

“Lives of great men all remind us” of how 
different men are, and of how many parts there 
are to play in the world’s work. His was a book 
part. The writing of a great book is more im- 
portant to the world than the winning of a 
great battle. War must stop. Battles must cease 
to be fought and won. But to the making of 
books there can be no end, because through 
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them men speak to each other, and in them live 
and move and have a common being. 

So this second significant small thing was a 
book, a fool book on phrenology—which has to 
do with the bumps on your head. But that it 
was a fool book does not matter. What does 
matter is that he bought this book, read it, stud- 
ied it, and in his own note-book wrote in de- 
fense of it. Each of those points is important; 
especiallyy important is the fact of the note- 
book. He is seventeen, and writing to Mary 
about the Stoics, and reading phrenology, and 
keeping tabs on his reading in a note-book. 
When you start that sort of thing at seventeen, 
you are very likely to wind up a scholar or a 
writer. 

When his term of teaching was finished in 
October, he had saved fifty dollars. Returning 
home, he added enough to this by work on the 
farm to pay his way for five months at Ashland 
Collegiate Institute, a new school in Greene 
County, New York. Of the two hundred stu- 
dents there, only one stood higher than John 
in English composition. This, too, is a sign, but 
nothing remarkable. Here was the lad’s first 
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real schooling, and nothing cruder, more un- 
formed; more unpromising socially if not edu- 
cationally was to be found among the two hun- 
dred scholars than young John Burroughs. 

He was awake, however, and coming. He was 
bent on getting an education, and that is always 
promising. He must get another school to teach. 
So after the return from Ashland he started 
for Jersey City, on money borrowed in part 
from his father, taking his first steamboat ride 
down the Hudson. At Jersey City he took his 
first train ride to Plainfield. Here the school 
trustees turned him down because of his youth 
and inexperience, and the next day he was hav- 
ing his second railroad ride back home for his 
pains. 

But he stopped in New York City on the 
way, and, still on borrowed money, ran foul of 
some second-hand book-shops. This was all by 
chance, of course, for he could not read then, 
as we can now, what was written in the stars. 
He could read, however, what was written in 
books, and he stayed and read until the Kings- 
ton steamboat was ready to start. He had al- 
ready bought his ticket back to Kingston. 
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Counting out enough money for the stage from 
Kingston to Dimmick’s Corners, but counting 
out nothing for supper and breakfast, he in- 
vested all the rest of his borrowed money in books 
by Saint-Pierre, the philosopher John Locke, 
Dr. Johnson, Thomas Dick, and a few others— 
a very safe way to invest borrowed money! 
Safe, but not likely to be appreciated by 
the money-lender, one Chauncey Burroughs. 
Books were not at a premium on the Burroughs 
farm at Roxbury, New York. The point is John 
did not put his money into green spectacles, as 
a certain well-known boy of fiction did, nor 
shock his family with an nth-hand automobile, 
as one of my boys—two of them, to be exact— 
have now done. There were no second-hand nor 
nth-hand Fords in John’s day. I know that. 
But if he had been mechanical (boys are now, 
you know), or horsy, as farm-boys were in those 
days, he might have gone home on a trotting- 
sulky. Instead, John’s mind was exceedingly 
booky; and it got the better of him, as booky 
minds and borrowed money are liable to do. 
John spent about eight dollars on these 
books, and there was not a Nick Carter story 
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among them, nor a volume of cross-word puz- 
zles—though that is the way we might describe 
the philosophy of Locke! The boy had certainly 
invested in tough stuff, meat that required a 
double set of sound mental teeth. It was Saint- 
Pierre’s “Studies in Nature,” Locke’s “Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” Dr. Johnson’s 
“Works,” and the philosophical writings of 
Thomas Dick, among other things, which he 
had in his heavy satchel. His first letter to Mary 
Taft had started out with the Stoics. We 
next see him defending the bumptious science 
of phrenology. Now he lugs home a weighty 
load of studies in nature, philosophy, and litera- 
ture—books which must have made the rest of 
the family feel that John, already queer, had 
now gone stark mad! 

And so he had, but there was “method” in 
it. Not that he knew his reading was part of a 
great plan, for this was Nature’s plan. It be- 
came clear to him later on. But he was gnawing 
into these hard-shelled books now, exactly 
as a squirrel gnaws into a pignut, or a bee sucks 
sweets from a field of dandelions: “It was his 
nature to.” So all of that summer of his eigh- 
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teenth year he worked on the home farm and 
carried the resounding Dr. Johnson with him 
for companion into the fields. He seems to have 
got hold of his first novel, too, that summer; 
but the essays of Johnson and Saint-Pierre had 
got in their work before the story of “Charlotte 
Temple.” 

More and more he felt the need of education. 
It was a strange fate which compelled him to 
teach first and learn afterward. He turned 
schoolmaster again, going back to 'Tongore, 
this time at twenty-two dollars a month and 
board. They evidently liked him at Tongore. 
And now the plot thickens. So many coming 
events here began to cast their shadows before 
them as to require a new chapter. But before 
this chapter closes, mention must be made of a 
list of books found in the pages of a diary, 
dated 1855, at the top of which is written, 
“Books I will read.” Then follows a column 
containing some seventy-nine titles including, 
Rottocks’s “History of the World”; “Vicar of 
Wakefield”; “Plato, by E. Pond”; “Byron 
Complete”; “English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century”; “Compendium of American 
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Literature”; “E. A. Poe’s Works”; “Ancient 
Philosophy”; “Gibbon on Rome”; “History of 
Spanish Literature’; ‘““Plutarch’s Lives”; “But- 
ler’s Analogy”; “Bacon’s Works”; “Don Qui- 
xote”; “Miller’s Philosophy of History’’; “Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages”; “Poets and Poetry of 
Greece”; and “History of the Crusades, 3 vols.” 

These and many more like them on religion, 
history, philosophy, literature, biography, criti- 
cism, and travel, but not a “nature” book among 
them, unless, possibly, one in the list called 
“City and Country Life”! Having mapped out 
a course of reading like this, young Burroughs, 
if he could stick to the program, would have no 
need of a college course. How few men during 
the four years of their college work get even a 
glimpse of such books, or dream of such seri- 
ous reading! Reading, says Bacon, makes a 
full man, not college courses. Years after this, 
John Burroughs wrote of books that they are 
one of the three great resources of life, friends 
and nature being the other two. This was 
a boy’s list, but it was a man’s work to read 
them. And the boy who would do it must, in- 
deed, be a man of books. 


CHAPTER IV 
ENTER MISS URSULA NORTH 


T this point enters Miss Ursula North. 
Soon or late, John being as young as he 

was and of the romantic turn he was, Miss 
North, or South or East or West, was bound 
to get into the story. And she seems essential to 
the story. Some literature, hike Bunyan’s “Pil- 
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grim’s Progress,” starts from falling into jail, 
but a great deal more of it starts from falling 
into love. A great deal of trouble starts from 
the same fall; for falling in love is extremely 
hazardous, unless you do it wisely. But there’s 
the rub. You are traveling in the Arctic and fall 
in love with Miss North, when, by all of the laws 
of love and marriage, you should have done this 
thing with the utterly different Miss South, only 
you were not traveling in the Antarctic and con- 
sequently didn’t meet her. 

Ursula North was the daughter of Uriah 
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North, one of the most prosperous farmers in 
the town of Olive, not far from Tongore, where 
John was teaching the district school. Prosper- 
ity had been in the family for at least two gene- 
rations, and Miss Ursula had been reared in 
plenty, as well as in the tradition of plenty and 
success. F'armers always have been, and always 
must be, frugal, hard-working people, because 
they do not do business directly with money, 
but with fields and herds, with life and the slow, 
hazardous laws of growth. The successful 
farmer, however, while never rich as bankers and 
other money-changers are rich, is the most re- 
sourceful, independent, and self-centered man 
among us. Ursula North was the daughter of 
such a farmer. 

She was a blooming, pretty girl whose pic- 
ture at about this time reveals a look of discon- 
tent within the brooding eyes and somewhat 
drooping mouth. She was not well educated, 
as her early letters to John too clearly show, 
but she was interesting, energetic, strong-willed, 
haughty, and, according to her standards, very 
ambitious. So was John according to his stand- 
ards ambitious; but in all other respects she was 
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everything which he was not. Between them 
they had something like a “corner” on the solid, 
everyday virtues, as well as on some of the rarer, 
more interesting ones. But what they did not 
have was enough things in common. Yet how 
could they know that? All they knew was that 
they liked each other—immensely. And by the 
time the teaching term was over in the spring 
they were pretty nearly engaged—if anybody 
can be exactly that way. 

This falling in love may have turned John’s 
head, but it did not change his main purpose. 
He was beginning to understand clearly now 
that he wanted to write, and throughout the 
winter at Tongore he read, chiefly the ponder- 
ous Dr. Johnson, and, with him for a model, 
practised at writing the essay. What a pity that 
Ursula North could not have shared that am- 
bition and helped it on! For she was ambitious, 
only not for this kind of thing. Whatever as 
lovers they talked about, it certainly was not 
about essay-writing. She was a keen, quick- 
witted, capable girl, who could have been of 
infinite stimulus to the dreaming, trying writer 
had she cared for books and had she ever heard 
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of the world of letters. She lived in a world of 
money and things, John in a world of thoughts 
and fame, two separate worlds; and they tried 
to throw the bridge of love across the dreadful 
gap between! 

As a result of the constant reading and writ- 
ing that winter, there appeared in “The Bloom- 
ville Mirror,” a neighboring town paper, for 
May 13, 1856, young Burroughs’s first printed 
essay. It was entitled, “Vagaries viz. Spiritual- 
ism,” and was signed Philomath. It would be a 
surprising bit of work did not all our observa- 
tion go to prove that great oaks from little 
acorns, not from little walnuts, grow. Men’s 
lives are quite terribly consistent. Those that 
grow most seem to change least. They seem to 
be born what they later become. This is strik- 
ingly true of John Burroughs. He begins his 
long career in print with an essay vigorously 
attacking the spiritualist mediums, “who work 
in the dark because their deeds are evil.” You 
remember he wrote to little Mary Taft about 
the Stoics, and starts his library with buying a 
book on phrenology, and one on nature by 
Saint-Pierre, and that he reads everything in 
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the shape of an essay that he can find. These 
lines of thought, these themes, these tempers 
and attitudes, and this essay form of literature 
are all for life. He is to add to our clearer, hon- 
ester thinking, and greatly to our love of na- 
ture; and to this literary form called the essay 
he is to give a new and distinctive turn in what 
to-day we call the nature essay. 

With all of its faults, this first published 
paper is a surprisingly capable attempt at hon- 
est thinking and composition. The young au- 
thor’s spirit is superb. No knight ever rode more 
gallantly into the lists, or in his first tourney 
handled his weapons with more strength and skill. 
Here at nineteen is a thinker to be reckoned with. 
And it is interesting to remember that, all 
told, up to this time he had had only about 
five months of what could be described as good 
schooling. He has three months of it yet before 
him, a preparation fatally small, it would seem, 
for a long and distinguished literary career. The 
gift of abundant opportunity, however, is not 
to be compared with the utmost wse of oppor- 
tunity, however meager. And surely young Bur- 
roughs did use to the utmost his precious days 
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in school. What we plainly see in this first es- 
say, I think, as we find it printed in the “Life 
and Letters,” is not so much the effect of his 
scanty schooling as of his abundant and hard 
reading. 

If you do not think it hard, turn back to his 
reading list of seventy-nine and more volumes 
and sample the few that I have mentioned there. 
How could a boy of eighteen have been so se- 
verely wise in his choice of masters? And how 
did he come by such rare intellectual courage? 
The vocabulary, no less than the sentence struc- 
ture, and the order of the thinking for this es- 
say, could not have been taught the writer in 
school. He had absorbed these words and para- 
graph forms from his critical reading—a very im- 
portant fact to remember. The spirit with which 
he lays about him here was nothing taught, 
either, but was entirely his own. He was born 
hating sham; and beginning here, with the dark 
deeds of the mediums, he battled for truth and 
honest thinking to his last written line. 

The teaching at Tongore came to an end in 
the early spring, and mid-April saw John regis- 
tered as a student at Cooperstown Seminary 
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for the spring term, taking, among other 
courses, mathematics, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish literature. The sudden change from teaching 
to being taught stirred him profoundly. After 
months of coming down to the level of his pu- 
pils, he was here in companionship and compe- 
tition with his intellectual equals and superiors. 
Doubtless the shortness of the time also had its 
influence. He plunged in and breasted those 
three months as a vigorous swimmer in a cold, 
swift stream. He hungered for intellectual sup- 
port and sympathy, and, as his letters show, he 
found it. The essay against the spiritualists ap- 
peared in May, soon after his entering the semi- 
nary; and that his thoughts were much on writing 
and “big things” is shown by this extract from 
a letter to one of his classmates, written in 
August from the home farm: 


I have been. . . wielding the scythe more than “the 
old grey quill.” You know the body must work as 
well as the mind in order to preserve the equilibrium, 
and fit the man for accomplishing “big things.” 


He had now acquired a zest for writing. He 
excelled in composition at the seminary. He did 
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well in oratory, too; but what is clearer than 
anything else, though not recorded in any teach- 
er’s class-book, is the high mark he made in 
reading. He dropped Dr. Johnson and took up 
Addison and Charles Lamb. He began to un- 
derstand Shakespeare, and discovered the poet 
Wordsworth, and for the first time came upon 
Emerson. But he could make nothing of the 
Sage of Concord. Indeed, how could he, after 
a steady diet of Johnsonian English? He would 
have to be off with one before he could be on 
with the other. A more violent change of read- 
ing would be impossible. But when once ac- 
complished, what a debt he would owe to the 
powdered and periwigged Englishman! 

How much the mind of the young student 
was set on authorship is illustrated by his ac- 
count, years later, of seeing his first author dur- 
ing these seminary days: 


I distinctly remember with what emotion I gazed 
upon him, and followed him in the twilight, keep- 
ing on the other side of the street. He was of little 
account. . . but to me he was the embodiment of the 
august spirit of authorship, and I looked upon him 
with more reverence and enthusiasm than I had ever 
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before looked upon any man. . . I suppose it was the 
instinctive tribute of a timid and imaginative youth 
to a power he was just beginning vaguely to see—the 
power of letters. 


The term at the Cooperstown Seminary 
closed in July, and with it closed John Bur- 
roughs’s school-days. They were certainly short 
—and sweet. If ever a boy made the most of 
them, John Burroughs did. He worked that 
summer on the farm, borrowed fifty dollars of 
his brother Curtis, and at the urge of his friends, 
went west in the fall to Illinois, where he again 
took a school, at Buffalo Grove, near Polo. 

We have only a scanty record of these inter- 
esting days. During no subsequent period of 
his life, probably, did he expand and grow more 
rapidly than in these new and stimulating sur- 
roundings. Friends and books and intellectual 
contacts were plentiful here. These were exactly 
the things he most needed. He read, wrote, 
dreamed great dreams of writing and of Miss 
Ursula North. Here he had another essay 
printed, “privately printed,” which means at his 
own expense, this time, and that is one of the 
most distressing experiences known to man. He 
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had an assistant teacher in his school who owned 
a printing-press. John had sold him a twenty- 
dollar watch-chain, and in lieu of twenty dollars 
got this philosophical essay on “Revolutions” 
printed. 

The outstanding event of these Illinois ex- 
periences was his falling under the spell of Em- 
erson. Back in his Cooperstown days he had 
tried to read Emerson; but being so full of 
Dr. Johnson, he got nothing but a “taste of sour 
apples” out of the great American essayist. 
How rapidly he was growing now is seen in his 
unconditional surrender. It was too complete. 
He was nosing around a Chicago book-store, 
he tells us, when he happened upon three vol- 
umes of Emerson, and, dipping into one, was 
so enchanted with the first taste of it that he 
then and there bought the three volumes. All 
that summer he read Emerson until he was satu- 
rated with him. He soon began to think and to 
write like Emerson, and that is a dangerous, 
even fatal thing to allow. One must think and 
write like one’s own self only. Teachers are 
good, but masters are bad for the writer. The 
joy, the zest, the abandon of the young disciple 
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we can almost envy. What an adventure for a 
youth, to travel with the mind and soul of the 
Concord poet and philosopher! But the writer 
is a lonesome traveler, and brings back no dis- 
coveries unless he goes alone. 

But Emerson and Buffalo Grove and all of 
the Middle West had a rival in Miss Ursula 
North, of Olive, New York State. His winter’s 
teaching ended, he started east by way of Chi- 
cago and Miss Ursula North. In Chicago he 
stopped and had his picture taken, an old- 
fashioned daguerreotype, which shows him to 
have been a very good-looking chap. The dark 
hair brushed back from a high, broad forehead 
and hanging, Buffalo Bill style, not quite upon 
his shoulders, the level brows, the eyes far apart, 
the long, straight nose and sensitive mouth, 
make up a face that goes well with the thinking, 
dreaming youth whom we have been glimpsing. 

One thinks he ought not to encounter any 
particular trouble when he reaches Olive, not if 
Ursula cares a fig for appearances. But who 
can tell what will be her mind? And Ursula’s 
mind, we remember, was a different thing from 
her heart. Sadly enough, the first thing Ursula 
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did was to get into John’s hair. But this is get- 
ting ahead of the story. 

He arrived at Olive on Sunday, and Ursula 
evidently was expecting him, but had gone to 
church for the evening service. John also went 
to church, though it was quite contrary to his 
bringing up. For this was a Methodist church, 
whereas he had been brought up a sort of 
Baptist, and, in that section of God’s country, 
rattlesnakes and swine got on better together 
than Baptists and Methodists. It was the nar- 
rowness and bitterness of Christians toward 
each other that turned young John Burroughs 
out of the church to worship God among the 
large quiet places on the mountain and where- 
ever he could find such places in his own rest- 
less soul. 

He was never irreligious; but upon this par- 
ticular Sunday he was very much in love, and 
slipped into a back seat of the church, filled 
with a divine feeling, but looking no farther for 
the object of his worship than in the congrega- 
tion before him. “There she sat, toward the 
front of the congregation,” says his biographer. 
And what follows is so strange a thing, and of 
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such fearful import, that I will quote the whole 
of it, not daring to take the responsibility for 
it upon myself. 


To his surprise [goes on his biographer], shortly 
before the Doxology, up arose Miss North, dressed 
in her best, and walked proudly down ‘the aisle to the 
vestibule. ‘Whether she wanted to make sure I was 
there, and so would go home with her, or what— 
I couldn’t tell. I know I felt a little ashamed for 
her, and the higher she carried her head, as she 
stepped along, the lower I wanted to hang mine.” 


And this is the girl he hopes to marry, and 
does marry! What fools love and luck together 
do sometimes make of us! For luck or chance 
has a hand in too many of our affairs. Of course 
he had to fall in love, being human and about 
nineteen, for that is the natural, necessary, silly, 
sweet thing to do at nineteen. But as luck would 
have it, he had gone to teach the natives of Ton- 
gore instead of the natives of Timbuktu. What 
happened in Tongore would have happened in 
time in Timbuktu, or in Toledo, or in Terra del 
Fuego, only it would have been with some other 
girl, one possibly, of whom he couldn’t feel 
ashamed. And she, say a native of Timbuktu, 
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might have liked his long poetic hair. And they 
would have been happy ever after—except 
for luck, and the lack of common sense, and 
the inability to get quickly over being nineteen 
or twenty. 

Miss North did not fancy long- poetic locks. 
She liked a business cut, and insisted upon it. 
John yielded to the shears—and lost his 
strength, though he must certainly have looked 
the more American for it. We sympathize with 
Ursula, yet we are sorry for John—dismayed 
with both of them, in fact. It was an ominous 
beginning, the one demanding, the other con- 
ceding, and neither of them the better for it. 
But were they both in love? Indeed they were. 
That is one thing. But being suited to each 
other, and with each other, is another, and very 
different, thing. 

John went on to Roxbury and spent the early 
part of the summer on the farm. Late in July 
he took a school at High Falls, near Kingston, 
New York, now more than ever convinced that 
writing was what he wanted to do, though less 
than ever convinced as to how and when he 
should begin to do it. He must settle down to 
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teaching as the only occupation offering him a 
living and sufficient leisure for study and prac- 
tice. He was beginning to perceive that good 
writing is a fine art, and that it is no easy art 
to learn. It was dawning on him, too, that one 
must live as well as learn, must see and think 
as well as read in books, before one can have 
much to write about which is worth its ink and 
paper. 

Not that these discoveries daunted him. They 
rather spurred him on. Writing was in his sys- 
tem. He would have to be killed to be cured. 
It seems as if the feeling for expression, for 
good literary form, must have been inherited, 
but from what farmer ancestor, unless it was 
from fishing Gran’ther Kelly, is past finding 
out. He had always been observant, sensitive, 
and introspective. Now he was living intensely 
within himself. Through Saint-Pierre he had 
seen how the out-of-doors, and nature in the 
large sense of that term, had been handled in a 
literary way. Then he came upon Emerson and 
his great essay on “Nature’—perhaps the 
greatest experience of his inner life up to this 
time. Emerson woke the whole spiritual being 
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of the young man, stirring his emotions, quick- 
ening his intellectual operations, and revealed 
to him a universe of order, of beauty, and of 
profound religious values. 

It was in this mind, and with these dreams, 
that young Burroughs opened his school at 
High Falls that July of his twentieth year. 
Such a mind argues better for his pen than for 
his pupils. It shows no great devotion as 
a teacher. But teaching in those days was a 
makeshift, menial, servile job, and not the 
highly trained, accredited profession it is to-day. 
If John was more interested in his writing than 
in his teaching, at least he was interested in 
something, and I will take my chances every 
time on the teacher who is alive and interested in 
anything, as. against the dud teacher who is 
intellectually dead. 

The distracting dreams of fame had their 
rival in even more distracting fireside dreams. 
John was in love with the witch Fame and with 
the lady Ursula, and he couldn’t tell which was 
the witch. So on Saturday that September, the 
twelfth of the month, to be exact, he went over 
to Olive and married the lady Ursula. And that 
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is what comes of being twenty, and literary, 
and in love! He won the witch Fame, too, but 
she kept him waiting, as the lady Ursula should 
have done. 

Married on Saturday, John left his bride at 
her father’s house and was back on Monday in 
his school-room at High Falls as if nothing 
had happened. But a tremendous thing had hap- 
pened, in comparison with which, to the inmost 
mind of this one man, all other things to happen 
to him were destined to seem small. Likewise to 
the inmost mind of Ursula North. She was more 
than a year older than John, and, being a 
woman, should have been in wisdom, at this par- 
ticular time, many years older than he, and 
should have advised him against this poetic, pre- 
mature behavior. But she didn’t. Women don’t 
often. She knew John had nothing to live on, 
and she knew, worse than that, how bent he 
was on writing. However, she had induced him 
to cut his hair, and having done that, she would 
manage to discourage this foolish writing. 

It all looks to me very dubious and hard to ex- 
plain. But marriage is hard to explain, though 
rather easy to perform. So they started out 
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together by being separated, he at High Falls 
in a boarding-house, she at Olive in her father’s 
house—not my sort of a honeymoon, by all of 
the distance between those two places. No hus- 
band as young and new and literary as was 
John Burroughs should be trusted alone in 
any boarding-house, and what stranger, lone- 
somer place on earth could a young bride be 
left in than in the house of her father? 

Within a week from their wedding-day she 
must have written him a rather formal, if not, 
indeed, a chilly letter. To which he responds 
that he is not going to be as formal in his let- 
ter as she was in hers. Then follows a tender, 
beautiful missive, through which runs like a 
premonition a certain note of fear. Toward the 
end it appears in these tinged, foreshadowing 
words: 


I sometimes think I will not make the kind of hus- 
band that will always suit you. If I live, I shall be 
an author. My life will be one of study. It may be 
a weakness in me to cherish the thoughts I do, but 
I can’t help it. I know not why I should not try to 
realize my aspirations; why I should not strive to 
rise to that sphere toward which my soul continually 
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aspires. I know I must struggle hard to realize my 
end, to have my name recorded with the great and 
good. But if God spares my life, the great world 
shall know that I am in it. The good, beautiful, and 
the true my soul worships; and the more your spirit 
assimilates to mine in this respect, Ursula, the more 
I can love you. 


It is hard to imagine a woman not responding 
to a letter like that, but it left the young bride 
cold—and only a week after marriage, in which 
short time they had been separated and without 
the chance for a quarrel! She wrote him another 
“businesslike” and rather curt note, in which 
there was no word of the lover, and no wish or 
urge that he come over to see her. 

His brief reply, dated October 7, is a little 
tragedy. He loved affection. He always craved 
sympathy. He was deeply in love with his new 
bride and promised her everything in return for 
her womanly understanding and support. But 
reading between the lines of this short note, 
which he modeled upon her own, we can see only 
disappointment, bafflement, pain, and fear. Yet 
the letter closes, “Oh, how glad I shall be when 
you can be with me all the time!” 
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This mind and manner in the young wife are 
inexplicable, or unexpected, to say the least, and 
strangely un-bridelike. We must trust the offi- 
cial biographer of John Burroughs for being 
strictly official and impartial and fair. The let- 
ters of the bride are not published, unfortunately. 
There are two sides to some stories. The other 
side to this story, the one we infer, seems too un- 
real, however, to be convincing. We know that 
Ursula Burroughs was almost totally ignorant of 
books. She was keen, observant, and quick of 
wit. She was aspiring, too, but not intellectu- 
ally. She craved the success of her own suc- 
cessful farmer-kind. She knew the ways of New 
York City, though not the soul of that city, 
nothing of its second-hand book-shops, which 
were the joy and woe of her dreaming husband. 
Of course she wished John to be great. She 
knew he could be great if only he would give 
over this teaching and scribbling. She had mar- 
ried a husband, but what kind of a husband was 
an underpaid schoolmaster who thought of noth- 
ing but writing, yet who couldn't earn a 
penny with his pen! 

Who can blame her, really, for not being en- 
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thusiastic over the prospect of staying at home 
forever with her father or starving with John 
while he wrote and waited for that laggard lady 
Fame? And then one might not be able to live 
with Fame even after she comes, for she does not 
always provide houses and lands and three square 
meals a day! 

There is an Ursula side as well as a John 
side to this month-old matrimonial story, and 
now I’m on Ursula’s side, as a moment ago I 
was on John’s. There is much to be said on both 
sides. Being something of an essayist myself, 
I am sorry for John; but knowing too well how 
poorly essay-writing pays, I am in sympathy 
with Ursula. She had started right in to make 
a business man of John, and she was going to 
cling to the purpose with all the tenacity of 
her strong and imperious will. John was not 
particularly strong of will. She knew it, and as 
she had managed the long hair, so she would 
manage the endless writing. But here she had to 
reckon with something in her man which was 
stronger than will. Writing was built into his 
constitution. It was his way of being. Circe 
herself, who could change good men into bad 
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pigs, could not haye changed the writer in John 
Burroughs into a business man. And Ursula 
was not so strong as Circe. 


CHAPTER V 


“THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY” ENTERS 


RITERS have to do their own thinking, 

and have to write chiefly about them- 

selves, or, rather, “write themselves,’ and so 

have to live much and work much alone. For that 

reason they are the more dependent upon the 

friends who are closest to them. Naturally re- 

tiring and distrustful of himself, ill equipped, 

and conscious of the long struggle ahead of him, 

John Burroughs greatly needed the presence and 
encouragement of his new wife. 

Toward the spring she came to him, not well 
physically, and in no mood for the part of help- 
mate to a school-teacher. They boarded in the 
home of one of the school trustees. Nothing that 
had to do with schools was to Ursula’s liking. 
She and the lady of the house did not get on 
nicely together; and with things going ill at 
home, things naturally went ill at the school. Or 
else John devoted too much of his time to his own 
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reading and writing and arithmetic (which is 
probably the case) and not enough to that of the 
children. Anyhow, when the term was up, the 
trustees, to his chagrin, did not reéngage him. He 
had failed even as a teacher, as Ursula, no doubt, 
frankly hoped he would. But meanwhile, she had 
returned to her father, and now John, much dis- 
pirited, returned to his father for another drab 
turn on the farm. 

The course of this true love was not running 
smooth. And it never did run very smooth, 
though it kept them together after this separated 
fashion to the end of their lives. July, 1858, 
found John with a new school at Rosendale on 
the Rondout and living alone in the village hotel 
and writing hopefully to Ursula in Olive, who 
never ceases urging him to forsake the foolish 
scribbling and try his hand at business some- 
where, preferably in New York City. He begs 
her to give him time and to try to have more pa- 
tience, and particularly that she come to him and 
start housekeeping, no matter how little they 
have to live on. And she, on her part, sincerely 
wished to be with him, there is no doubt about 
that. But she did not wish to starve; and she did 
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not wish to be the wife of a writer. Impractical, 
inconsequential nobodies were these people who 
write! Give her a thrifty farmer, or a business 
man with a comfortable bank-account! So, by 
holding out against her husband in this fashion, 
she honestly thought she might compel him to 
quit both his dreaming of fame and his poorly 
paid teaching for some sort of manly business 
which had a real living in it. 

How great the pressure she exerted, and how 
greatly unfitted for ordinary business he was, is 
shown by his buying out that fall of the patent 
rights to a new kind of harness-buckle. The 
buckle was an improvement, of course, upon any 
harness-buckle ever contrived before, and young 
John Burroughs “saw millions in it.” He talked 
buckles so eloquently that he “sold” the millions 
in it to the village doctor. They went into part- 
nership, the doctor advancing John what money 
he needed to cover the purchase price, some three 
hundred dollars, all told, and taking John’s note. 

John gave up his school, and in November 
went to Newark, New Jersey, in order to make 
arrangements for the manufacturing of the 
patent buckle. But there was some flaw in the 
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patent, or there was some doubt about the buckle, 
or there was some lack in the business ability of 
the manufacturer. Instead of millions in the 
bank, John Burroughs was shortly three hundred 
dollars in the hole! The new-fashioned buckle 
was an old-fashioned failure, and John began to 
look about for another school. Before getting 
one, though, he went to New York and looked 
hard for a business job. Every advertisement he 
answered, every application he made, convinced 
him that he was destined to take a back seat in 
business. Everybody was ahead of him, and 
everybody was better equipped than he. Mean- 
while, the doctor on the Rondout was holding 
that note for three hundred dollars, or there- 
about, and was wanting his money. 

You can make a whistle out of a pig’s tail; that 
is, an ivory-worker can; but not a very good whis- 
tle, and only after undue waste of time and skill. 
Most men are born to business, or born to noth- 
ing and so take to business. One thing is certain: 
John Burroughs was not born to business, al- 
though he did very well with accounting and 
grape-growing and book-writing. He wasn’t half 
the fool that Ursula feared he was, or that his 
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father thought he was. Looking back over his 
long life, as his friend, I can see the folly of 
trying to make a common business man of him; 
but his young wife looking as far ahead, and con- 
scious of her dependence upon him for every- 
thing, could not see much of anything she 
coveted, and never did see the meaning of his 
great desires and dreams. 

His next school was at East Orange, and his 
wife, after much urging and some threats of his 
going West if she did not join him, came on to 
him again, in February, 1859, and they started 
housekeeping on the edge of Newark in a three- 
room apartment, the schoolmaster walking back 
and forth daily to his task in East Orange. Ex- 
cept for the few weeks together in High Falls, 
this was the first of their living together, their 
first housekeeping—cause enough for a case in 
court nowadays. But such a proceeding is not 
even hinted at anywhere in the life or correspond- 
ence of the Burroughses, John or Ursula. 

Outwardly it was a discouraging and unsatis- 
factory season which now set in for the young 
pair, though, as for John, he had his wife with 
him at last and was now in his own home. It may 
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have been a winter of discontent for Ursula; but 
for John, he was hard at work with his pen, and 
too deeply holed up with his dreams to mind the 
weather. No woodchuck could get into a furrier 
coat, and into the bottom of a deeper den from 
the winter, than John Burroughs when trying to 
get at the bottom of an essay theme. As a child he 
had grown up inwardly alone, so different from 
the rest of the family as not only to be misunder- 
stood, but also at times to be the object of pity 
and derision. No man ever craved the sympathy 
of his own household more than he. Just previous 
to his wife’s coming he writes to her: 

I never felt the need of your society, or of some 
congenial companion who can sympathize with me 
and come in close communion with my heart and feel- 
ings, as I do at present. In a city of strangers, with 
poverty and misfortune and hard toil; with a mind 
full of tender recollections of the past, and darkened 
with uncertainties of the future; with a heart yearn- 
ing for old friends and companions, and a spirit 
racked with thoughts and inward struggles: I more 
than ever need ‘the assurance of your love, and the 
presence of your kind, cheerful heart. 


That brought her, sometime within the course 
of the next month, but she did not bring much 
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cheer with her, nor much congenial companion- 
ship or sympathy with the writing. As earlier 
at his boyhood home, he was here forced to cling 
closer and closer to his friendly books for com- 
panionship, and to live more and more intimately 
with his pen. 

However, if John Burroughs himself were 
writing of these next two years, I think he would 
make them the most exciting in the book, because 
he would rightly measure them in terms of pur- 
pose and effort and growth, culminating in the 
great adventure with “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
The climax and the close of this first great 
chapter in his literary life would be November, 
1860. 

What in all of the history of a young, ambi- 
tious writer can compare with that chapter which 
begins with his first housekeeping and winds up 
with his first essay in “The Atlantic Monthly’? I 
have a chapter in my own life quite parallel to 
that, and I know! If I dared to tell this particu- 
lar Burroughs story in the memory of my own 
experience, you would think John crazy and 
think me crazy and think Ursula the only sen- 
sible and sane character in the whole plot. 
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Much practice writing went forward now, both 
prose and verse, and some obscure acceptances 
from grudging editors. But every editorial 
knock is a boost when the young writer buckles 
down to rewriting his theme and sending it out 
again. Much solid literary reading and thinking 
went forward, too, along with the coming of 
some new literary acquaintances and friendships. 
The young teacher joined the East Orange de- 
bating club, adding real strength to it, and help- 
ing it to win over the Newark team. So well did 
Burroughs perform, in fact, that he was sought 
out later by a young literary man of the Newark 
team, and the friendship beginning here was des- 
tined to be long and rich and stimulating beyond 
their reckoning. 

E. M. Allen was a gifted and a charming fel- 
low, and “nothing withholding and free.” Bur- 
roughs desperately needed just such a friend. 
Allen was a little older than Burroughs, consid- 
erably wiser in the ways of the world, and had 
more gifts and graces in his make-up than Santa 
Claus has presents in his pack. He was every- 
thing socially which Burroughs was not. He 
could do anything, and do it cleverly— 
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talk, write, lecture, act, and attend to business, 
things Burroughs couldn’t do—except write. 
Burroughs could write. He could do this one 
thing better than Allen could do any one of 
his hundred things, though Allen for friendship 
was second to none, and doubtless gave Bur- 
roughs even more than he asked in return. 

Early in the spring, Burroughs and a friend 
named Fish engaged to well-known poet and 
traveler, Bayard Taylor, to lecture in East 
Orange. They were their own lecture-bureau, 
press-agent, and box-office, clearing the magnifi- 
cent sum of seventy-five cents each when print- 
ing and hall and lecturer were paid. But Bur- 
roughs was selling his essays at this time for a 
dollar each, when he wasn’t giving them away, 
so the proceeds from the lecture caused no par- 
ticular comment either in Wall Street or in East 
Orange. What really counted was the contact 
with one of the interesting and popular literary 
figures of the time. 

There is another financial affair which belongs 
here, and which must be attended to before we 
can go on with the real business in hand, said 
business, as the lawyers phrase it, being only 
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slightly financial. Burroughs still held the patent 
rights to that magic harness-buckle, and his doc- 
tor friend on the Rondout still held a note signed 
“John Burroughs,” which began, “Six months 
after date I promise to pay’—up to something 
like three hundred dollars. 

The six months were past, long past. The doc- 
tor wanted his money. Like a true literary man, 
John didn’t have any money. The doctor 
dunned him. John put him off. That sort of 
thing, put off, just naturally goes bad. In Eng- 
land at that time John would have been haled to 
debtor’s prison. He could be arrested and 
brought to court in this country, but not for a 
New York debt so long as he kept within the 
State of New Jersey. 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be,” says 
Polonius, which, like most wise “saws,” might be 
more than half right if it were not more than half 
wrong. The banks would fail, business would 
stop, and we should be in a panic instanter should 
we make that saying law. But it is sound advice 
never to go on anybody’s note, certainly not on 
any literary man’s, nor on your best friend’s, if 
you want to keep him a friend, nor on the angel 
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Gabriel’s, should you find an angel trying to bor- 
row money on any such mundane security. 
Well, some one in Rondout suddenly devel- 
oped a tremendous interest in harness-buckles; 
wished, in fact, to buy out the rights, good-will, 
and all pertaining to Burroughs’s buckle; and 
wouldn’t the owner meet him at a certain place in 
New York City to settle the terms of the deal? 
John was the happiest man in Kast Orange and 
Newark, and hurried into New York City with 
his golden buckle, only to be arrested on arrival 
by an officer from Rondout and dragged down to 
the Kingston steamboat—a prisoner of the law! 
He didn’t ask to see the warrant. If he had 
seen it, he wouldn’t have known that it was 
forged. He had been caught like a common thief! 
Shame and wrath and fear—of the shock to 
Ursula, who was in Newark, expecting him home 
every minute with a bag of money—tore him 
asunder as the steamer headed up the Hudson. 
He tried to compose himself for sleep. But there 
was no sleep for the wicked! On the other hand, 
the constable, elated with his easy capture, and 
sure of landing his dazed and innocent victim in 
the morning, went to sleep like a pig in the leaves, 
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so comfortable are clean hands and a pure heart! 
John simply couldn’t sleep, and as the boat came 
into the wharf at Newburgh, got up quietly, 
put on his clothes, and restlessly slipped ashore 
in the dark, any bunk on land better than this 
tossing berth on the stormy deep of the Hudson 
River. 

He never took up that note. The doctor, after 
resorting to this scurvy trick, never quite dared 
dun him again for the money, and the debt re- 
mains unpaid to this day. It isn’t the part of a 
biographer to preach, but three hundred dollars 
is a bankful of money to invest early in trouble 
for your conscience, especially if you are going to 
live to be eighty-four, and compound the trouble 
constantly. As an old man, Burroughs confessed 
that this was the one business deal in all his life 
that he was ashamed of; a record that almost any 
banker might envy. 

The teaching and the constant writing went 
on, with frequent trips across to New York in 
order to hear such eminent preachers as Henry 
Ward Beecher and Edwin Hubbell Chapin, the 
young writer frequently running all the way 
from the ferry to Beecher’s church for fear of 
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missing a single word of the eloquent sermon. 
Now and then he made the New York trip in 
order to answer some advertisement of a business 
position, but he never ran for these as he did for 
the sermons, and, consequently, he always ar- 
rived late. During all this time, though it was 
hard for John Burroughs to believe it, the coun- 
try was in the early throes of the Civil War. 

The Stars and Stripes still floated above Fort 
Sumter, but slavery, secession, John Brown, the 
Douglas-Lincoln debates, the coming national 
election with Lincoln for the Republican eandi- 
date, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’—these were signs 
of a turbulent, passionate time of fear, even of 
national fury which had seized the land. All 
this as yet had hardly touched the young essayist, 
however, so far away and different was his quiet 
world of dreams. 

The summer of 1860 found him once more in 
the Catskills on his father’s farm. The same farm 
round had started again, and the same farm-boy 
started around with it; the same, only intensely 
more so: idling more, thinking more, reading 
more, writing more and more—sometimes when 
it didn’t rain and when he could have been work- 
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ing in the fields. He was writing another weighty, 
philosophical essay, very much in the Emerson- 
ian style and spirit, which he called ‘“Expres- 
sion,’ and which, when finished, he had the cour- 
age to submit to the editor of “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” James Russell Lowell. And that dis- 
cerning editor had the courage to accept it, and 
to send the author twenty-eight dollars for it, or 
maybe thirty—a perfectly fabulous pile, anyway 
—and John Burroughs was never the same man 
after that! 


CHAPTER VI 
“WAITING,” THAT IS, WORKING 


_ HE Atlantic Monthly” published the “Ex- 
pression” essay in November, 1860, near 
the middle of John Burroughs’s twenty-third 
year, and the national election went on just the 
same, making Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States. The South took no notice of 
“Expression,” but kept right on seceding. No- 
body on the Burroughs farm read “Expression,” 
either. Let us give things their true perspective. 
There is nothing much to getting an essay in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” at twenty-three, or at 
thirty-three—if you have never tried! But to 
John Burroughs, it seemed as if the war were 
over, as if the Kingdom of Heaven had come, 
and as if one John Burroughs had suddenly been 
elevated to the chief seat beside the Great White 
Throne. 
The war, however, was just beginning. The 
88 
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Kingdom of Heaven still delays. And instead of 
a throne, John Burroughs found himself elevated 
to another schoolmaster’s platform, this time at 
Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, where he remained 
from the autumn of 1860 to the end of the spring 
term of 1862. The “Atlantic”? comes, and the 
“Atlantic”? goes, but school keeps on forever! 
School-teaching irked John Burroughs because 
he was not a good teacher, and because he longed 
to do nothing but read and write. It would not 
have seemed so flat and unromantic at this excit- 
ing moment, however, if Ursula had only appre- 
ciated the “Atlantic” and had understood the sig- 
nificance of this Emersonian thing that her John 
had done. But Ursula didn’t. In the first wild 
enthusiasm at breaking into the best magazine of 
the land, John straightway had an inspiration for 
another Emersonian essay, and, seizing his pen, 
made for the parlor to work out the theme for 
the Boston editor. But Ursula wouldn’t let him 
clutter up her parlor with Emersonian themes, 
and locked the door against him. Beside himself 
with inspiration and irritation, John kicked the 
parlor door not down exactly, but until he broke 
the lock; and when he got inside, his inspiration, 
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of course, was gone. And the less said about that 
essay the better. 

But something has to be said about it. Things 
like that ought not to happen between married 
people, yet now and then they do. No doubt, 
John was a trial. Literary men and ministers 
must be, sticking around the house all day, muss- 
ing everything up, and wearing everybody’s pa- 
tience to a frazzle. If there is one thing a woman 
desires in her husband more than anything else, 
it is to see his departure from the house every 
morning, so as to allow her all day long for mak- 
ing up her mind to welcome him at night. It is 
unpleasant to record this incident of Burroughs. 
It doesn’t add to our admiration of either of 
them. But being the truth, it has to be told; and 
it may add to our understanding of him, which, 
after all, is the sole purpose of this volume. 

During the summer on the farm, while he was 
writing “Expression,” his new friend EK. M. 
Allen visited him, and they went off together on 
a camping expedition, a fresh experience for 
Burroughs, and one of great significance. It in- 
volved both camping and companionship, the be- 
ginning of lifelong habits, the camping so much 
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of a habit, accounting for so many of his nature 
essays, that we must almost reckon with it as one 
of his important literary methods. 

Companionship, throughout his life, counted 
for even more. Allen on this first trip was more 
than camp-fire company. He really “grub- 
staked” Burroughs intellectually, to use a camp- 
ing term from the West, so keenly alive was he to 
the meaning of literary work, so sympathetic, so 
stimulating, and so practical in his knowledge of 
editors and where to send manuscripts. He fell 
like manna into Burroughs’s hungry wanderings. 
He fed him as the ravens fed Elijah in the wil- 
derness. There is something so timely in Allen’s 
coming, something so essential, as to make it posi- 
tively dramatic. And so was it with the coming of 
every one of his great comrades. 


The friends I seek are seeking me. 


he wrote in “Waiting”; and at their meeting, 
there was sure to be a dramatic scene, whether it 
was Allen, Benton, Gilder, Whitman, Roosevelt, 
or Henry Ford. 

In what a turmoil that winter of 1860 and ’61 
began! There was war without, and something 
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like war within. Similia similibus curantur, runs 
an old Latin proverb, “Like cures like.” And it 
must have worked so with Burroughs, else he 
must have dropped his pen, shut up his school, 
and enlisted with the men marching South. In- 
stead, he kept on teaching and writing, a course 
of action which calls for comment farther along. 

Perhaps I was a bit flippant at the beginning 
of this chapter about the importance of appear- 
ing in “The Atlantic Monthly.” That essay did 
not set the world on fire. But it did set its young 
author on fire. And there can come more light 
and heat from one young author’s being on fire 
than from a dozen blazing worlds. 

I described the essay as Emersonian, a very 
good thing to say of an essay by Emerson, but a 
very bad thing to say of one by Burroughs. Bur- 
roughs had been feasting on mighty good literary 
food; but he had swallowed Emerson whole; he 
had eaten him alive; and Emerson had just natu- 
rally gone on writing inside of the young literary 
cannibal. That gave Burroughs Emersonitis, a 
kind of literary indigestion, which is fatal to any 
writer, young or old. The young writer must read 
the masters of style, read them avidly, as Bur- 
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roughs read Emerson; not one, but many of 
them. And perhaps it is a wise thing to “play the 
sedulous ape,” as Stevenson says he did while he 
was acquiring control over his pen. If so, then the 
only safe way is to ape them all. The end of all 
literary training is to ape no one, but always to 
be and to express yourself. 

Burroughs quickly discovered that. Lowell, 
himself, when the manuscript reached his desk, 
thought it was something which Emerson had 
written. Satisfied that it was original, and that 
he had in tow a new and forceful writer, he pub- 
lished the article, but without the author’s name, 
as his custom was then. Burroughs began to hear 
from every quarter about Emerson’s new essay. 
Poole’s Index listed it as Emerson’s. Professor 
Hill of Harvard, in his famous “Rhetoric,” at- 
tributed it to Emerson. “A grand and glorious 
feeling” to write like Emerson! To be mistaken 
for him! That is to play the sedulous ape to some 
purpose. Yet it is only to play the ape. An Kmer- 
sonian ape! Better be plain John Burroughs—a 
thousand times better! Or even his inarticulate 
brother Eden, or his sister Olly Ann! 

Burroughs was alarmed. He must escape 
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from Emerson and be himself. Naturally philo- 
sophical, his reading and writing had taken that 
turn; several essays with such titles as “Anal- 
ogy,” “On Indirections,” “World Growth,” and 
“Theory and Practice,” had either already been 
written or were in process of being written, when 
he determined to do something different in order 
to write only like John Burroughs. So under the 
general title “From the Back Country,” he be- 
gan to write of woodchucks, foxes, haymaking, 
and other things for “The New York Leader.” 

This was a definite, daring, and original step. 
He had not yet “got his literary stride.” He was 
not yet alive to the birds and flowers as literary 
material. But he was “getting warm,” as we say 
when “hiding the thimble.” He was himself from 
the Back Country. He was then living in the 
Back Country, “Fifty miles from the railroad, 
twelve miles from the stage-coach, and two miles 
from the Post-office,” as he wrote to one of his 
friends. What better or more logical stuff to 
write about than the Back Country? And there 
is such a lot of it! 

As aresult of Allen’s visit, there appeared that 
fall in “The Saturday Press” a poem, “To E. 
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M. A.”—the first published verses by John Bur- 
roughs. Then the “New York Independent” 
printed a poem called “Loss and Gain.’ At last 
he was finding himself. His readers began to 
write to him. He was creating a world of his own, 
peopling it with kindred spirits, and furnishing it 
with kindred books, and kindred country things, 
invested with their beauty and benefits and their 
significance in the universal scheme of things. 

I have here on my table one of Burroughs’s 
earliest note-books, or journals. This one he sent 
me just before he died, as a “keepsake.” Turning 
its yellow pages, written in pencil and in ink, and 
sometimes written over other writing which, like 
some old palimpsest, had been erased (so expen- 
sive was paper for him in those days!), I seem 
to be present at the inner, and almost secret, be- 
ginnings of a thing which later becomes the whole 
world’s. 

The first entry is under date of August 29, 
1860: “My friend Ned makes the commonest 
analogies serve his purpose. He reads a good 
many books, and in commenting on them modi- 
fies one figure to suit every case.” 

Notice that Ned is a book-reading friend. No- 
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tice, too, that it is Ned’s use of figures of speech 
which interests Burroughs. At this very time he 
was thinking out an essay on “Analogy,” the one 
which Ursula would not let him write in her 
parlor. And now that we have mentioned it 
again, we may as well finish with it right here, for 
it seems to have been the next one which Bur- 
roughs finished. He sent it to the “Atlantic.” The 
editor returned it—just as if he had not accepted 
and published “Expression.” That’s a nasty way 
the whole race of editors has. Nor did the “At- 
lantic” take another thing of J. B.’s for five long 
years! At Allen’s suggestion, John revised 
“Analogy” when it came back (Wise counsel! 
Wise procedure!) and sent it off again—to the 
“Knickerbocker Magazine,” and the “Knicker- 
bocker” published it in December, 1862. Years 
later, Burroughs rewrote it again, and again sent 
it to the “Atlantic,” and the “Atlantic” this time 
took it. That was in 1891. Then years later he 
again rewrote it, and published it as Chapter II 
in the volume called “Literary Values,” where 
you will now find it, its revisions and its journeys 
ended, its place secure among the best essays in 
criticism by our American writers. 
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But I am forgetting the journal. The next 
note is under October 8: “Orthodoxy is a cracked 
bell, its tone is daily becoming more harsh and 
dissonant, and nothing but a recasting, which I 
confidently expect, will make its vibrations pleas- 
ing to the public.” October 10: “Every fact in 
Nature is commanded by some law.” And right 
below: “As difficult to find as the pocket in a 
woman’s dress.” And this: “Every word has a 
legitimate use.” And, still under October 10, this 
beautifully turned and profound question, which 
never afterward left him, and which went un- 
answered for the next sixty years—until “Ac- 
cepting the Universe” appeared in 1920, in which 
book, on page 220, you will find his attempted 
answer: 


Is there no design of analogy in this universe? 
Are these striking resemblances that wed remote 
parts, these family traits that break out all through 
Nature, and that show the unity of the creating 
mind, the work of chance? Are these resemblances 
and mutual answering of part to part, that human 
intelligence sees and recognizes only in its most ex- 
alted moments—when its vision is clearest—a mere 


accident? 
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Here is a good deal of thinking for October 10, 
and considerable writing. The unfinished essay 
upon his desk is very much upon his mind and 
heart this tenth day of October, 1860. So is the 
business of being an author, and the art of it. See 
how he saves and writes down these figures of 
speech about the bell and the pocket in a woman’s 
dress. These are to train his pen. The longer 
question about design in the universe is to train 
his mind: to give it range and universal reach, 
and at the same time to tighten its grasp upon 
traits and parts and details. 

I have dipped into the first pages of the old 
journal just to give you a glimpse of a writer in 
training, what interests him, what he does before 
and between appearing in print. He read a great 
deal, too, in history and literature and _ philos- 
ophy, these summers on the farm, and from 
this journal we see that he “worked in the oats” 
and “at haying,” several pages of the jottings 
being given over to “book-keeping,” in ‘“‘account 
with C. A. Burroughs,” for labor, at an average 
price of seventy-five cents a day. 

No wonder that his young wife was discour- 
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aged, even when John added to his wages by 
picking wild berries for sale. 

Among the new acquaintances which his writ- 
ing was bringing him was Myron B. Benton, a 
gentleman farmer, a poet, and, like Burroughs, a 
philosopher. He had been reading and enjoying 
these “Back Country” papers and he wrote to 
their author the first letter, and one of the most 
important, John Burroughs ever received in ap- 
preciation of his writings. 

This was another important beginning. Ben- 
ton was a little older than Burroughs, with a 
richer literary and cultural background, and with 
much to give of this kind to the younger and 
greater writer. Benton and Allen were two of a 
kind, and both of them Burroughs’s kind. How 
early, and how inevitably, “his own” begins to 
come to him! How truly a man creates his own 
world and stamps everything in it with his own 
image! The creative drama of the spirit, which 
every man writes and acts for himself, seems all 
the more dramatic and personal in the case of un- 
heroic men like Burroughs, because the whole 
play is of the spirit and comes off within them. 

In his first letter Benton writes: 
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The essay some time since on “Some of the Ways 
of Power” was very fine indeed and full of deep and 
excellent thought. Your sketches of country lfe 
and scenery I am very much interested in, having al- 
ways lived in the country myself, being a farmer... 
I perceive, too, that our tastes in reading are similar, 
as well as in the love of Nature. 


Burroughs’s reply shows how deeply that let- 
ter struck home, for it is full of his writing, full 
of his need for friendship, full of his uncertainty 
about his work as a teacher, and his mind about 
the war. He is on the point of enlisting, he says, 
yet there seems no apparent need of him at the 
front, and great need for him to support his 
young wife, who at this time is something of an 
invalid. 

Burroughs had been a subscriber to the “At- 
lantic” since its first issue. He would become so 
eager to see the new numbers that he would some- 
times send his pupils to the post-office to get 
them, unable to wait till the end of the day. He 
sometimes took the liberty of writing to its con- 
tributors, especially to the Reverend David A. 
Wasson, a Unitarian clergyman, who was at 
much pains to advise and encourage the young 
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aspirant, his honest criticism and generous sym- 
pathy being of immense help. And Burroughs 
was capable of taking both praise and blame, 
though naturally of an arbitrary and cantanker- 
ous mind. 

The winter at Marlboro was succeeded by an- 
other summer on the farm. The autumn of 1861 
found him back in the Marlboro school, living 
the first two months alone, cooking for himself 
and doing his own housekeeping, and begging 
Ursula to join him. His letters to her are full of 
tenderness and affection. They did not get on 
happily together, for she was ill much of the time, 
and faultfinding; yet he could not get on hap- 
pily alone. They loved each other; but there were 
no common interests between them, nothing in 
which they could share. 

Few are the men who can be utterly self- 
sustaining. They are heroic men, devoted to 
heroic ends. John Burroughs was not heroic. He 
was devoted to no heroic cause, but only to the 
development of his own inner life, making the 
most of his own mind and soul; and in that strug- 
gle he needed friends, sympathy, love. So more 
and more he begins to seek out those who under- 
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stand him; and he finds them, very many of them 
in the course of his long, celebrated career; but 
none of them, nor all of them together, could be 
this wife to him, nor heal his heart, which to the 
very end she left so hurt and sore. 

His friend Allen had gone to Washington, his 
letters from there being alive with vivid news of 
the war. They are full of people, too: regiments 
of marching soldiers; officers of the army— 
Banks, McDowell, McClellan; and literary men 
—Emerson, Artemus Ward the humorist, John 
Hay the poet and novelist, who was Lincoln’s 
secretary; and Lincoln himself, “the homeliest 
and the best-natured looking man I ever saw.” 
And Mrs. Lincoln, “as round as a dumpling and 
dresses gorgeously, in low-necked dresses, show- 
ing very plump shoulders. . . . She looks as if 
she made the excellent Abe stand around.” And 
over and over he mentions Walt Whitman—as if 
Fate had a hand in the matter and was using 
Allen as an unconscious, or perhaps a very con- 
scious, agent for bringing John Burroughs and 
this new poet, author of “Leaves of Grass,” to- 
gether. In earlier letters from New York, the 
winter before, Allen mentions seeing Walt Whit- 
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man, “looking rough, hairy, and ‘gray-necked’; 
. . » looking reflective, listening to a nicely 
dressed young fellow who sat next him, which 
might have been Aldrich.” (This Aldrich was 
Thomas Baily Aldrich the poet, author of 
“The Story of a Bad Boy.”) Now from Wash- 
ington Walt appears again and again in Allen’s 
letters, as one of the inducements to Burroughs 
for quitting his school and trying his fortunes 
there at the seat of war. 

In one letter Allen has been telling Walt of 
his young friend Burroughs, and says, “Walt is 
much interested in you.” But Walt was much in- 
terested in everybody, especially in the wounded, 
suffering soldiers who were now filling the army 
hospitals and making Washington the National 
Capital of agony and death. All day long among 
them moved the big bearded figure of “Walt” 
the poet, his arms full of good things, his voice 
full of consolation and cheer, his heart full of 
tenderness, tenderness like a woman’s, his very 
person and being the incarnation of his immortal 
democratic song. He and Burroughs were des- 
tined to meet. 

All of this time the armies which contend in 
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every man were coming to closer grips within the 
heart of the young teacher-writer. His letters 
show him again on the verge of enlisting, though 
every instinct of his nature revolted against the 
foolishness of war as a human institution. Ac- 
customed to thinking his way through every 
question, he did not dare think about war. No one 
else who thinks does dare. War is unthinkable. 
Men and nations who fight lose their heads first. 
Once, when on the point of entering the ranks, 
he became sick with a series of distressing car- 
buncles. Again, at another deciding time, his wife 
was taken sick, and lacking money for help, he 
had to care for her, being nurse, housekeeper, 
cook, and teacher. 

In this unhappy mind he found himself, in the 
spring of 1862, once more on the home farm, his 
old note-book showing him working for his father 
from April 25 to May 24, a half-day at a time, 
for thirty-one cents the half-day. May 14 and 22 
he earned 63 cents, the two best paid half-days in 
the account. In the autumn, instead of going 
back to Marlboro, he took a small school in Olive, 
his wife’s town, and here in the office of his old 
friend, Dr. Abram Hull, began “to read medi- 
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cine’”’—anything to escape from the school-room! 
And well he might wish to escape from this 
school-room, for his wages were the whole of 
seventeen dollars a month! He would practise 
medicine and write. 

Some men can serve two masters, but John 
Burroughs was not one of them. He was now try- 
ing to serve three masters, and that is more than 
one third worse than trying to serve two. Ursula 
was not living with him here. He was now twenty- 
five years old, married, and earning seventeen 
dollars a month, falling back instead of going 
ahead! He was getting nowhere with his writing, 
and had about lost heart in it. He had no heart in 
the teaching to lose. He had no heart in the great 
war. He had no heart in this reading of medicine. 
He was down and out. 

It was a night in November. Alone in the doc- 
tor’s office he was at work with the medical books, 
but he didn’t know what he was reading. In a fit 
of despair he shoved the musty volumes back 
from before him, and, catching up his pencil, be- 
gan to write: 
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WAITING 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea: 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Or change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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So was met and passed a dangerous crisis in a 
man’s life. So was written a poem, if not an im- 
mortal poem, then one at least that those who 
struggle for the larger, better things of the spirit 
will not quickly let die. So all real poetry is writ- 
ten—first deeply in the feeling heart, and then, 
out of the feeling, on paper. 

All told, there is a small volume of Bur- 
roughs’s poems. This one is the best of them. His 
genius expressed itself more naturally in prose. 
But had he written only this one piece, he would 
have been remembered. It was published in the 
“Knickerbocker Magazine” for March,1863. It 
now stands as the prologue to the volume of his 
collected works called “The Light of Day.” But 
you will find it in a multitude of places besides, 
and in a multitude of hearts. 

I quote it here in full because it is more than a 
poem: it is a climax, a climax that had always 
been approaching. Since its author’s earliest 
childhood, when his dreams and his differences 
left him lonesome in his own crowded home, this 
hour of struggle had been plotted by the stars. 
One thing he had desired to do; one thing, in 
spite of lack of education and opportunity and 
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sympathy and reward, he had kept doing. All of 
that is a preparation for something. When that 
something comes, as through the shadows of this 
November night it comes, clothed in failure and 
speaking only doubt and despair, he is ready to 
meet it with his heart, and to triumph over it with 
his pen in this challenging poem. 

Such is the faithful logic of his life. He had 
chosen to do his work with a pen; to fight with it 
as well as write with it, if writing were fighting, 
as it was here in the doctor’s office, when, with his 
back to the wall, he fought for his soul across the 
lines of this conquering song. 


CHAPTER VII 


AUDUBON’S “BIRDS” 


3 AITING?” was John Burroughs’s Proc- 

lamation of Literary Independence. He 
was now free—free to write; not yet economi- 
cally free, but morally, artistically free. In 
September, two months before, President Lin- 
coln by proclamation had declared the slaves of 
those States which were still in arms against the 
Federal Government free. But that was only a 
proclamation. It only proclaimed them free. 
Their real freedom had to be won by force of 
arms. So with Burroughs and every slave of 
circumstance. 

In December, still grinding at the medical 
books, the seventeen-dollar teacher left Olive 
for a better-paying school at Buttermilk Falls, 
about two miles from West Point Military 
Academy. (Later citizens, preferring skim-milk 
to buttermilk, named the falls “Highland.’’) 

109 
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There was more good in this move than mere 
salary. Ursula moved with him, to begin with, 
and kept house again, and made him a home. 
Here, too, Burroughs found himself within 
reach, at least on Saturdays, of the West Point 
Academy library. There may be persons in the 
United States still so far from books as to ap- 
preciate what a library meant to this young 
writer in his all but bookless world. He was not 
allowed to borrow and take the books home, 
but now and then for an hour or two a week, 
he could read their backs, handle and heft them, 
and sit down with them and browse. 

Here in Buttermilk Falls he came upon a 
good field botanist, a Mr. Eddy, who introduced 
him to the wild-flowers. Nothing illustrates the 
narrow range of Burroughs’s education more 
than his total ignorance at twenty-six of his 
native wild plants. Eyes he had, but, up to this 
time, they saw not. “A primrose by a river’s 
brim,” was not a yellow primrose to him. He 
didn’t know what it was. He didn’t even 
see it there; he was too intent on fishing. So with 
all of us. We really see only what we look for. 
The first aim of education is to multiply our in- 
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terests—to interest us in flowers, if the course 
is in botany, and send us forth to find whatever 
is growing and blooming in our own dooryards, 
along our own roadsides, and in the woods and 
pastures of our own home farms. 

It is pathetic to witness the joy of this man in 
discovering his first lady’s-slipper. Yet the big, 
showy flower had been blooming in these woods 
which were about him since long before he was 
a boy. He believed they belonged to the family 
of orchids, he wrote to a friend. “I hear of a 
locality where the yellow one blooms, about 
seven miles from here, and I have a mind to go 
and see it.”’ And in another letter, ‘Tell me the 
name of some very rare plant that you have 
found, and I will look for it here.” 

He came late into the field, but he is no lag- 
gard now that he has arrived. The average 
eighth-grade school-boy to-day knows more 
botany and the names of more wild-flowers than 
John Burroughs knew at twenty-five. But when 
our eighth-grade school-boy is twenty-five will 
he have eager eyes, and hearing of a yellow 
orchid in bloom seven miles away, will he “have 
a mind to go and see it” as this man has? This 
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man is still a child, wild with enthusiasm, all 
agog with wonder, wanting to walk seven miles 
to see a yellow lady’s-slipper, and begging his 
friend Benton to tell him the name of some 
flower that is rare and hard to find, so that he 
can go out and hunt it! 

What a boy! And that’s the beauty of Bur- 
roughs and one of the deepest secrets of his suc- 
cess as a writer. He never quite grew up, never 
lost his wonder and enthusiasm. Poets never do. 
Whereas nowadays, every chit of a sixteen-year- 
old child is liable to know so much more than 
his teachers, and especially his parents, that he 
is grown up at seventeen and bored stiff with 
everything. The flowers never faded for Bur- 
roughs. When a very old man, he was once here 
on Mullen Hill, in Hingham, visiting me. I 
lost sight of him for a moment and, hunting him 
up, found him half-way down the hill, sitting on 
the ground, with a small boy of mine on each 
side of him, and near each boy a little patch 
of mouse-ear, or “ladies’ tobacco,” Antennaria 
neglecta. He was showing them how one 
patch had pistillate flowers, how the other had 
staminate flowers, and how the wind was 
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carrying the pollen across to make complete 
the miracle of life—and was quite disagreeably 
cross when I broke in upon the story. 
Buttermilk Falls brought him into closer con- 
tact with friends, also. Much correspondence had 
gone on between him and Myron B. Benton, 
his best letters of this period passing between 
them. Benton was his good critic and constant 
inspiration. Burroughs had also become ac- 
quainted with “Ike Marvel” (Donald G. Mitch- 
ell), a gentleman farmer and _ nature-lover, 
and the author of “Dream Life” and “Rever- 
ies of a Bachelor,” pleasantly sentimental es- 
says that had a very large reading, and that 
still have their sentimental readers, among 
whom I count myself. Among the “Atlantic” 
contributors was James Brownlee Brown, an 
essayist and poet, who was living not far away, 
and to whom Burroughs paid a visit just before 
moving to Buttermilk Falls. Brown was a col- 
lege man and a farmer, a lover of music and 
art, and a disciple of Emerson’s. The two young 
writers had everything in common and Brown 
a great deal more of everything than Bur- 
roughs, except desire and purpose to write, so 
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that in the exchange of friendship Burroughs 
came off with the lion’s share. 

It was in June, the story goes, that Benton, 
who had come up to West Point, appeared very 
suddenly in the Burroughs house at Buttermilk 
Falls with the amazing news that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, himself, was over at West Point! 
Perhaps there was not another human being in 
the whole world, who, dropping into West 
Point, could have caused the tidal wave in But- 
termilk Falls that Emerson did. For Benton 
was as excited as Burroughs, though not so pro- 
foundly moved. 

The next day the two friends, along with 
Ike Marvel, were early in West Point. School 
didn’t seem to keep that day in Buttermilk 
Falls, or perhaps it was a holiday. It was, for 
Burroughs, a holy day, indeed. There was no 
other such saint in his whole calendar, no being on 
earth, nor, I fear, in heaven either, whom he 
so worshiped as Emerson. ‘There is no man 
alive Just now who dominates our literary world 
as Emerson dominated the world of Burroughs, 
none so utterly spiritual in essence, so much 
the seer and oracle. And then, perhaps, this is 
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not so worshipful a time as it was then. Heroes 
are not in fashion now. We want the real 
George Washington, with all his faults, and 
all his vices, if he had vices, and we are sure 
he did, seeing he was human. 

A scientific age like ours wants to know, and 
not to worship. But all of the creative impulses 
in art and literature are somehow wrapped up 
in worship. Indeed, no truly great creative 
thing, whether in word or tone or line or deed 
or color, seems ever to have been done without 
a religious enthusiasm, something for which 
there is no better name than worship. We not 
only forgive the young Burroughs his devotion, 
we also envy him the capacity for it and the 
luxury of it. 

Emerson received them graciously. He was 
glad to see them and talked freely, answering 
their questions about the writers of Concord and 
Boston, especially about Henry D. Thoreau, 
and Bronson Alcott, and Wasson, with whom 
Burroughs was in correspondence. Hawthorne 
(across the street from Emerson in Concord), 
and Whittier and Holmes and Longfellow, and 
Lowell, the awesome editor of the “Atlantic’”’— 
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what a flood of questions! And what discrimi- 
nating, what suggestive, what wise and thrilling 
answers those must have been! 

The little party kept together until the ferry- 
boat parted them, Emerson in his tall silk hat, 
and clothed all over in his benign smile, talking 
and waving as the waiter widened between them 
and he was gone. The three younger disciples 
returned to Buttermilk Falls, seeing an un- 
wonted light upon their road and upon every- 
thing within and about them. And we can hear 
them saying in voices strange to their own ears, 
“Did not our hearts burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way?” 

I am lingering overlong on this scene, for I 
am fond of it. I should so like to have been 
there. Burroughs never forgot it, nor did he 
ever let its meaning fail or its glory for him 
fade and grow dim. It was another climax, the 
stirring close to the ardent chapter in his story 
which began in that Chicago book-store, back 
in 1857, when, dipping into a volume of Emer- 
son’s essays, he really discovered him, and 
bought the three volumes of his essays on the 
spot. 
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And now the curtain immediately goes up on 
another scene and a new act in the life of John 
Burroughs. Browsing about the library of the 
military academy one day, shortly after Emer- 
son’s visit, Burroughs took a big bite out of 
Audubon’s “Birds.” It went straight to his 
head, locoed him, as cattlemen say when one 
of their range herds goes daft from eating loco-. 
weed. If not mixing my figures, I am certainly 
shifting situations rapidly here, though nothing 
could be more sudden or more distracting than 
the effect of this great bird book upon Bur- 
roughs. He became a new being after that. In- 
stead of John Burroughs, he was now John 
o’ Birds, though Richard Watson Gilder did not 
call him by that new name for some years to 
come. 

The thing that happened when his eyes were 
first opened to the flowers was repeated now 
with the birds, but aggravated, all of the symp- 
toms indicating a dangerous, if not a fatal case. 
The writer has to have a fatal case, to die as 
himself, in order to become alive as his theme. 
You have to turn into a bird before you can 
really write about birds. 
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John continued to grow whiskers instead of 
feathers, and he never acquired a pair of wings, 
unless you speak of the spirit. For from this 
time his spirit was winged. Audubon’s “Birds” 
lent him their wings, and few men have traveled 
so much in the tree-tops, winged so often back 
and forth with the spring and autumn migrants, 
or been so much afield with the birds as he. 

Enthusiasm is dangerous, but divine, es- 
pecially divine as late in life as six and twenty, 
and especially dangerous, too. I described Bur- 
roughs’s late-born wonder in the wild-flowers as 
pathetic. Far from it. The inability to wonder— 
that is the pathetic thing. To have no surprises 
left, no wild excitements, like keeping hens or 
chasing butterflies or spying on the birds, by 
the time you have finished college and entered 
the bond business—that you can call pathetic! 
Perhaps we have too much excitement nowa- 
days, and run through it all too soon. It pays 
to save some things, even in your education, un- 
til you are grown up. 

Anyhow, it was so with Burroughs. His en- 
thusiasms were many, and, coming late, lasted 
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a long time; but none of them was deeper or 
longer lasting than his love of birds. 

Audubon’s bird book was like a lighted match 
in powder. Quite unconsciously, however, the 
train had been laid and the mine planted. What 
else were his years as a farm-boy, and all the 
peculiar reading, and his dreaming and writ- 
ing? His life had been spent in the open, where 
he was as much at home as any wild animal. 
He had mowed the meadows, tapped the trees 
in the sugar bush, laid up walls about the pas- 
tures, fished the streams, and hunted the woods 
since he could carry a gun. 

He knew the birds to kill them, the birds of 
prey, the game-birds, and the corn-pulling 
crows. He was trained to see everything that 
was worth the powder to kill it, as every hunter 
is. And like every hunter, he had seen only to 
kill, and not to love and understand. There 
were no “sportsmen” in those days, for there 
were few if any game-laws. Sportsmen are 
hunters who kill according to law. But they 
kill, just the same, and that is different from 
letting live. A dead bird cannot sing and build 
a nest and bring off a brood of young. Yet that 
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is necessary if Bob-white is to continue to 
whistle over our fields, and the migrating wild 
geese call across our silent skies. 

Up to this time Burroughs was very much of 
a hunter, and so, still a savage. Wild life was 
abundant and good for food, and the two primi- 
tive instincts to kill and to eat were yet all that 
had been awakened in him toward the birds. 
Neither the beauty of wild life. nor its essential 
part in the economy of our human life, had 
dawned upon him; nor, for that matter, upon 
much of anybody up to that time. 

Long after Audubon sent him afield with 
both eyes and heart, he continued to study birds 
with a gun. The time came, however, when he 
realized the selfishness and savagery and short- 
sightedness of that, when he hung up the gun 
for the field-glass, gave over shooting for watch- 
ing, and, in the place of mounting dead speci- 
mens, put up nest-boxes for the living all about 
his home. ‘ 

Burroughs came neither early nor late upon 
Audubon, but at the appointed time. From the 
beginning, he had been walking straight toward 
this book and this moment—with his gun and 
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his pen in his hand, and Saint-Pierre and Em- 
erson in his heart. He had been following the 
Gleam, until suddenly it widens and brightens 
into the radiance of flowers, and now, like a 
sunburst, into the infinite beauty of birds. 

A blind man running his sensitive fingers 
over the great colored plates in Audubon’s 
“Birds” could almost see the creatures and hear 
them sing. And what more vivid has ever yet 
been written about our American birds than the 
descriptions which Audubon wrote to accom- 
pany his plates? John James Audubon was 
both painter and poet. His mighty volumes are 
classics, an ornithological Odyssey, full of high 
adventure. He created a new bird world in 
America, and his name must be known by all 
feathered things in America, and sung by all of 
them that can sing, even to the crows. The 
story of his life is one of the richest romances 
in American literary and scientific history. 

The letters from Allen in Washington kept 
Burroughs in touch with the war and conscious 
all the time of the negative part he was playing 
in the terrible conflict. So counter to his nature 
was the doctrine of force that he shrank from 
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it even in business. He was not a fighter except 
upon his own ground, which was in the field of 
ideas. Stubborn and fearless with his pen, he 
entered the lists late in life against the nature- 
fakirs and fought a good fight for honesty and 
fact. Allen’s letters kept him in touch with Walt 
Whitman, too, Walt and the war sharing 
equally in Allen’s interest, the two big circum- 
stances in his Washington world. 

In August his correspondent came on to But- 
termilk Falls, and he and Burroughs, together 
with Benton and a boy from New Jersey, went 
into the Adirondacks on another camping expe- 
dition. How miserably poor the Burroughses 
were is revealed when John writes to Ursula be- 
fore entering the woods that he will spend little 
money. And in another letter, that he regrets 
the expense, but cannot back out; and that he 
would not have come had he known it would 
cost so much; and that he will make the best 
of it, hoping to make it good some other way! 

What a pity it would have been had he known 
the cost (it was a very few dollars) and so de- 
nied himself that wholesome, happy, and im- 
mensely important trip! Out of it came the 
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first and third chapters of “Wake-Robin,” the 
first chapter, “The Return of the Birds,”— 
earlier entitled “With the Birds,”—having the 
distinction of being the first essay on birds of 
all the many that Burroughs wrote. 

Still under the spell of the just-discovered 
Audubon, and while still finding a new flower 
and an unidentified bird in every bush, he goes 
into the wilderness of the Adirondacks, a more 
remote and untamed wilderness than he had 
ever entered before. And with him are friends 
as responsive as himself. No possible conjunction 
of the stars could have been more fortunate for 
the young writer. 

Few of the trees, even, and fewer still of the 
birds and flowers at this altitude and in this 
strange and deeply forested country were fa- 
miliar to him. Every moment was an adventure. 
Burroughs was not “wild” in the sense that 
Thoreau and John Muir were wild. Burroughs 
could not have endured the silence, the shadows, 
and the remoteness here alone. Thoreau, on the 
other hand, and Muir, too, could not endure 
these things unless they were alone. Afraid of 
the dark, because he was always half afraid of 
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himself, through a tinge of melancholy in his 
blood, Burroughs got to cover from the night, 
and all his life kept away from far-off, unfamil- 
iar places, as alien and inimical to him. Muir and 
Thoreau were untamed and nocturnal; but Bur- 
roughs piled on the logs and couldn’t get close 
enough to the blazing camp-fire in the deep of 
the dark at the heart of the woods. 

“With the Birds” appeared in a spring issue 
of the “Atlantic” for 1865, the leading article, 
and so a notable triumph for the young writer. 
He worked upon it for over a year, in Wash- 
ington, and back on the farm in the summer of 
64, under conditions as discouraging and anti- 
literary as ever combined to defeat a pen. But 
he was used to adverse conditions. His was a 
hard pen to stop. A writer who can’t knock out 
everything but Death with his pen, hasn’t a 
writing pen. How vivid were the impressions, 
how joyously alive he was on this Adirondack 
trip, a passage anywhere from “With the 
Birds,” or from “Adirondack,” will show. It 
will show the striking growth of the writer, too, 
in ways not Emersonian, but strictly new and 
wholly his own. 
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He is speaking of the three related singers 
of the deep woods, the veery, the hermit-, and 
the wood-thrush. He calls the hermit-thrush 
the “swamp-angel,” after the people of the Adi- 
rondacks. 


The cast of its song is very much like that of the 
wood-thrush, and a good observer might easily con- 
fuse the two. But hear them together, and the dif- 
ference is quite marked: the song of the hermit is in a 
higher key, and is more wild and ethereal. His in- 
strument is a silver horn which he winds in the most 
solitary places. The song of the wood-thrush is 
more golden and leisurely. Its tone comes near to 
that of some rare stringed instrument. One feels that 
perhaps the wood-thrush has more compass and 
power, if he would only let himself out, but on the 
whole he comes a little short of the pure, serene, 


hymn-like strain of the hermit. 


This was not only very good writing, it is 
also very good observation and description. Up 
to this time, little had been written of the songs 
of the hermit and the veery. 

And take this picture of the young campers’ 
jack-light on the waters of Nate’s Pond in the 
Adirondacks, “surrounded by dark forests of 
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balsam, hemlock and pine, and, like the one we 
had just passed, a very picture of unbroken soli- 
tude.” It is near midnight. Burroughs is in the 
bow of the dugout with the gun and the un- 
lighted jack; the guide is in the stern with his 
paddle. They are after deer, and in the utter 
blackness and silence of the mountain pond they 
hear the snapping of a twig on shore. The guide 
noiselessly veers the dugout in the direction. 


“Light the jack,” said a soft whisper behind me. 
I fumbled nervously for a match, and dropped the 
first one. Another was drawn briskly across my 
knee and broke. A third lighted, but went out pre- 
maturely, in my haste to get it up to the jack.... 
We were fast nearing the shore—already the lily- 
pads began to brush along the bottom. Another at- 
tempt, and the light took. The gentle motion fanned 
the blaze, and in a moment a broad glare of light 
fell upon the water in front of us, while the boat re- 
mained in utter darkness... . 

But what were those two luminous spots? ... In 
a moment the head of a real deer became outlined; 
then his neck and fore shoulders; then his whole body. 
There he stood, up to his knees in the water, gazing 
fixedly at us, apparently arrested in the movement 
of putting his head down for a lily-pad. . . “Let him 
have it,” said my prompter—and the crash came. 
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Yes, he killed the deer, an old doe, so thin 
and tough that, ravenous as the mountains made 
him, he could not try a second bite. But the real 
reason was, he had no stomach for killing. He 
had been trained to hunt, and he continued long 
after this to study the birds with a gun; yet this 
was the first and only deer he ever killed, and 
though no sentimentalist, the revulsion to this 
sort of thing started with the killing of this doe, 
and we never find so bloody a chapter as “Adi- 
rondack” in any of Burroughs’s later books. 

It is to camp to some purpose when, out of a 
single trip into the woods, you come forth with 
enough good writing to make almost the third 
of a book like “Wake-Robin.” So is it to live 
to some purpose when, out of eighty-four years 
of life, you find so much of interest to write 
about that twenty-five books of essays won’t 
hold it. Writing about life, indefinitely prolongs 
it; and if you wish to prolong your camping 
trip, make two trips out of the one—write about 
it; and the writing trip will yield you more of 
everything than did the actual, original trip. 

Unpublished portions of early, discarded 
drafts of these two essays reveal scenes about 
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the camp-fire, of deep continuous talk far into 
the starry night. Allen had brought with him a 
copy of Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” and it 
was doubtless here, in these immeasurable 
mountain solitudes, that the mighty rhythms 
and the irregular, mountain-stepping, prairie- 
striding lines of Whitman’s first came resound- 
ing through Burroughs’s soul. Allen’s purpose 
and persistent effort to bring Whitman and 
Burroughs together seem like the intention and 
necessity of Fate. And now the time is ripe. A 
tremendously important change is about to take 
place in Burroughs’s life, and Allen, more than 
any one else, has had to do with it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WALT WHITMAN AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE autumn saw Burroughs back with his 
pupils in the school at Buttermilk Falls, 
from where he writes to Benton, “I am seriously 
contemplating going into the army....I 
want to decide the matter this week.” Then 
switching to their camping trip among the moun- 
tains: “Our campaign in the Adirondacks seems 
almost like a dream; it has idealized itself al- 
ready, and my life will always be the sweeter and 
richer for it.” Then to his bird-study: “I am as 
absorbed in birds as ever, and ‘flycatchers’ are my 
constant companions.” Then to his reading: 
“The month’s ‘Atlantic’ I find remarkably rich. 
Thoreau’s article is actually one of the best things 
I ever read.” 

So the letter runs on, war, birds, camping, the 
writers in the “Atlantic” at the point of his pen 
because they were deep in his heart. The war, 
so hateful, so contrary to every instinct of his be- 
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ing that he fights with it, was tearing him be- 
tween a sense of duty, on the one hand, and the 
circumstances about him, but chiefly with the 
tendencies and desires within him that seemed 
quite beyond his control. 

But he did not settle the matter that week. 
Within a few days after despatching this letter 
to Benton, he found himself drafted for a differ- 
ent kind of duty at the bedside of his invalid wife. 
His meager salary would not admit of hired help, 
so between nursing and cooking and teaching, he 
once more gave over the idea of immediately en- 
tering the army. But war was preferable to the 
intolerable conditions imposed upon him by his 
poverty. He was, no doubt, a poor nurse, and no 
doubt worse than a poor housekeeper and cook. 
His wife was a poor patient, too, no doubt, 
though she was the perfection of all that was ex- 
cellent in the way of a housekeeper. Their pov- 
erty irked her even more than it did her husband. 
She suffered much physical pain; and from 
John’s slovenly ways about the house she suffered 
pain that was still harder to endure, especially 
as soon as she began to mend. Then one night, if 
we can trust hearsay, he spilled a spider of hot 
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fat upon her immaculate kitchen floor, and the 
next day started hurriedly for Washington, 
D. C. 

Ursula returned again to her father’s roof. 
Down at Washington, his friend Allen had a cot 
bed for John in the back of his army-supply 
store. There was no great luxury in this. But it 
meant a roof over his head. It meant a great deal 
more, indeed, for behind the cot, to speak figura- 
tively, stood his ingenious and resourceful friend 
Allen, and Allen’s poet-friend, Elizabeth Akers 
(who later from Burroughs’s house in Washing- 
ton became Allen’s wife), and these two made 
him welcome, and left no stone unturned to get 
him something to do. 

It must have seemed to Burroughs as if they 
overturned the last stone when they landed him 
a job “in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment—burying negro soldiers, looking after sup- 
plies for the cavalry, and keeping tally on loads 
of hay.” Happily, the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department ran out of unburied colored soldiers, 
or the hay-crop failed, in about a week, and Bur- 
roughs was transferred to the department hand- 
ling the hospital supplies. Here, after a few days 
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of idling, he complained at headquarters of hav- 
ing too little to do, and so was given nothing at 
all to do and discharged. Apparently he got on 
better with dead men than with live ones, and was 
much disheartened. Perhaps the most depressing 
letters he ever wrote were sent during these first 
four weeks in Washington to his unhappy wife. 
Out of work, much in debt, almost begging his 
bread, trained for nothing except the reading of 
good books and the writing of endless essays, for 
which there was next to no market, and conscious 
of the disappointment and bitter disapproval of 
his young wife, John Burroughs slumped into 
the deepest of sloughs. 
Hardest of all to bear was the domestic un- 
happiness, harder than his chagrin and self-con- 
demnation as a financial failure. He knew that 
he could not earn a living immediately by writ- 
ing, and he knew that he must not make money 
the object of his writing. One might go into 
patent harness-buckles for money. One might go 
into novel-writing —“best sellers’”—for money, 
and make more money than he could in harness- 
buckles. One might go into newspaper reporting 
for money and earn a fair living from the start. 
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But John Burroughs wanted to go into litera- 
ture, not mere business writing. Money was not 
his object. It seldom is with a great and honest 
artist, but truth and beauty, rather, and that 
deep, human desire to create something which 
would live. 

Writers cannot get on in this present-day 
world without money, to be sure; not when they 
are as poor as John Burroughs was. Publishers, 
no matter how rich, don’t print books to give 
away. What one writes must sell, or else go to 
kindle the furnace fire. Burroughs had begun to 
sell his essays. And he knew that he could sell 
more and more of them, and that in the long run 
they would yield him money enough for a living, 
and something far richer than money and a 
living. 

If only Ursula could see it as he saw it—could 
understand and be patient! But he craved more 
than patience. She was his wife, the one closest 
to him in all the world, and he wanted her ap- 
proval, her appreciation and support. Instead he 
got not a bit of support, not a particle of pa- 
tience. And it looked at last, after six years of 
trying to live together, as if the end of that at- 
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tempt had come. He puts it squarely up to her 
in one of his letters written in January: 


I see plainly [it runs on] that there is but one 
way that we can live together again as we ought, and 
that is this: You must take me and love me and be 
satisfied with me just as I am, with all my faults... . 
This is the only possible way under heaven whereby 
we can live in peace and love. ... If you can take me 
as I am, and, when you can’t approve, say nothing, 
things would go smooth enough. Only let me alone 
and give me love. I expect to hoe my own row alone, 
to cipher out my own problems. I do not complain. 
I do not ask help. I want only sympathy. ... Iam 
rejoiced that you are better. I know how much you 
have suffered, and I know how much you have been 
tried. It seems very long since I saw you. I have 
lived and suffered so much since I came here that my 
past life seems removed a long way off. 

I should be much happier to have you with me, if 
you can come in the right frame of mind, and keep 
that old promise I heard you make a long, long time 
ago, to take me “for better or for worse.” 


We do not have Ursula’s reply, but we can 
guess that she told him he was a pretty good fel- 
Jow after all and that she would come on to 
Washington as soon as he could find a house for 
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her, because in February he is writing to her in a 
most cheerful tone, though always taking her to 
task for her scanty missives. Ursula’s love-letters 
were apparently not only few and far between, 
but inscribed like cuneiform tablets and kiln- 
dried. 

The real writer must write in spite of wife, 
and Washington, D. C., and the lack of work, 
and the whole unheeding world. Or he must 
write, perhaps, because of them, everything be- 
ing a good thing to write about, or a good excuse 
for writing, and every place a good place to write 
in, for the true writer. 

Out of colored soldiers to bury, John took to 
his cot in the back of Allen’s army-supply store, 
though not to nurse his misery. He was trying to 
finish the bird article which he had begun at But- 
termilk Falls after his camping trip among the 
Adirondacks. Let no man pity John Burroughs 
or any other mortal so long as that mortal has an 
exciting, unfinished literary theme. 

There were literary people in Washington, too, 
as well as literary themes, who were highly excit- 
ing. Burroughs was hungry for this sort of fel- 
lowship. He heard famous lecturers, who natur- 
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ally visited here. From the halls of Congress he 
listened to much eloquence as the momentous 
questions of the war came up for discussion and 
often for bitter debate. The awful war was at its 
bloodiest pitch. The battles of Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge had 
been fought in November, scarcely a month after 
Burroughs had reached the capital. The churn- 
ing, swirling vortex of war sucked everything 
and everybody into Washington. The streets 
were full of marching men, and rattling day and 
night with transports, and ambulances bearing 
the dead and wounded. It was all tremendously 
colorful, terrible, and moving. All the pomp and 
circumstance of war was here, and behind the 
magnificent show, all the foolishness, all the 
anguish, all the waste and footless horror of war. 

It seemed to pass over young Burroughs, but 
it bent the shoulders and lined and aged the 
countenance of the great man in the White 
House whom Burroughs would see now and then 
out of his window in the Treasury, or meet along 
the streets which ran from the White House to 
the houses of Congress. Only once did he speak 
to the President, and that was at a reception in 
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the White House, when, one only of a multitude, 
he felt the pull of the President’s big hand draw- 
ing him along the strength- and time-consuming 
line, and felt it to the end of his life. 

The vortex of war had sucked into the mael- 
strom at Washington the poet Walt Whitman. 
But that is important—important, I mean, for 
John Burroughs. Nothing else in Washington 
seems to have mattered much. It is a curious com- 
ment upon human nature that Burroughs makes 
little or no report of the war in his books. He de- 
votes a whole book to Whitman, two books, in 
fact. To the woods and wild life about Washing- 
ton he gives over pages enough for another book. 
But there is hardly a line to Lincoln or a para- 
graph to war. 

It seems almost incredible that, on the third, 
pivotal day of the Battle of Gettysburg, when the 
fate of the Union reeled across that bloody field, 
John Burroughs could have been botanizing 
serenely in the woods at home! That on the 
fourth of March, 1865, he could have made this 
entry in his diary: 

To-day made my first excursion to the woods. 
Everett and I thought it more desirable to see Spring 
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inaugurated than President Lincoln, significant and 
gratifying an event as the latter is. 

How to account for such red indifference? It 
was not indifference. Time and again Burroughs 
had been on the point of enlisting, revolting to his 
whole nature as was the idea, and the prac- 
tice, of war. His letters show that he followed 
the conduct of the war with keen interest, and 
with exceedingly keen understanding and com- 
ment. He stood alone in his family for the North. 
National affairs always deeply concerned him— 
as a spectator. He was not a politician. Though 
eager for fame, public life held a kind of horror 
for him. The great current of human affairs bore 
him struggling along, but, cutting into the wide, 
tossing current, ran his own cross-current, nar- 
row, swift, undeviating, flowing out of the deeps 
of his own being and bearing him to his own 
determined port. 

But Burroughs did not even aid the Northern 
cause with his pen! No, he could not write about 
war. He wrote about the return of the birds, not 
the return of peace. He knew that peace would 
not return after the war. The end of war is never 
peace, unless death is peace, and the solitude of 
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blasted fields and empty, desolate, smoldering 
homes is peace. Go through the Southern States 
to-day, after more than fifty years, and try to 
find the peace that came with the end of the war. 
But the return of the birds does bring peace. 
After these more than fifty years, take up 
“Wake-Robin” (published in 1871) and read 
“The Return of the Birds.” 

North and South, the Blue and the Gray, alike 
read it after all these years, and under its fresh, 
sweet, singing spell, go singing into the woods 
and fields themselves, forgetting that we ever had 
a Civil War, forgetting that we have had a 
World War, and vowing that we shall never have 
another war. So, after all, the pen of the young 
essayist was employed in the interests of the na- 
tion, the eternal, spiritual] interests of the nation 
and the world. ““Wake-Robin” makes the earth a 
birdier, humaner place for us to live in, full of 
green hills, blue skies, wings and nests and wild 
sweet songs. He might have given his life on a 
battle-field in this ugly dispute between the 
North and the South, and so added to the awful 
human loss. He always felt condemned for not 
having done so. No one else condemns him now. 
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It is war that we now condemn, and men who 
fight, when they might reason and arrange. 

Yet it does seem passing strange that a young 
man so eager to write, so dreaming of fame, 
should have found nothing for his pen in all of 
the scenes and events so close about him, upon 
which the eyes of the nation were riveted in hor- 
ror, and in alternate hope and despair. The ex- 
planation lies deep in our personal differences, 
in those inherent qualities and bents of nature 
which make for individuality. 

Burroughs was so bent toward the out-of-doors 
as to make his lack of interest in other things 
seem one-sided and warped. He had other liter- 
ary interests—poetry, religion, philosophy, criti- 
cism, and science; but they were all contempla- 
tive and withdrawing. The stronger the procliv- 
ity, the more like bias and narrowness and selfish- 
ness it appears. Single-track minds such as his 
are annoying to wives and friends, and especially 
liable to be misjudged by the intolerant public. 

Insignificant things, things merely accidental, 
change less preoccupied persons, while nothing, 
not even want or war or worrying wives, divert 
the single-minded from their course. That young 
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Burroughs could write of the return of the spring 
birds in the back of an army-supply store in 
Washington while the nation reeled and the 
groans of the wounded filled the streets of the 
city and the heart of the land with woe, only 
shows how imperturbable is the creative spirit, 
and how apart from time and place and circum- 
stance that spirit may move. 

How different the bent of Walt Whitman! 
And how differently in him the spirit moved! In 
the sickening stench of the hospitals, among the 
ghastliest realities of peace-by-slaughter, he went 
about like a big, gentle, healing angel, until his 
strength was sapped and his great frame col- 
lapsed and blood-poison laid him low. He was 
brother and wife and mother in his tenderness to 
the maimed and dying, standing by them in their 
operations, writing home for those who had no 
hands, begging sweets for the mending, and hold- 
ing the dying in his arms, often closing their eyes 
with a kiss. Because he loved so much, there was 
no other man in Washington so much beloved, 
unless it was Lincoln. Then one day, while trying. 
to support a poor fellow during the amputation 
of a gangrenous limb, his hand slipped and struck 
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the surgeon’s dripping, deadly knife. He knew 
what it meant. But he did not die, although he 
was months recovering from the infection of the 
wound. The wonder is that for all his health 
and physical strength, and the volume of the 
coursing, cleansing blood in his big, powerful 
body, he ever did recover. But the greater wonder 
to his young friend Burroughs was how, out of 
this unspeakable horror in the hospitals, Walt 
could come by the stuff for song! 

That was the difference between them. While 
Burroughs was hunting for a job, and writing 
“The Return of the Birds” in the army store, 
Whitman was nursing the wounded in the hos- 
pitals, and rewriting “Drum Taps’”— 


I see but you, O warlike pennant! O banner 
so broad, with stripes, I sing you only, 
Flapping up there in the wind. 


Whitman knew and loved crowds. Crowds 
dazed and stultified Burroughs. Men—good, 
bad, indifferent men—were Whitman’s whole 
world. He loved them all just as they were, and 
for just what they were. If he had created them, 
he would have created them exactly as he found 
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them everywhere; only he would have made more 
of them, so beautiful to him were numbers, 
masses, farms, cities, states, countries, worlds full 
of men and women, and especially children. 
Burroughs by comparison was a hermit. Many 
people confused and dismayed him. Cities and 
unfamiliar places made him homesick. He hated 
to speak in public, and shunned parties, clubs, 
and receptions, even when receptions were given 
in his honor. He loved the public from a distance, 
loved to write for it, to please it, and argue with it 
—from his wild retreat at Slabsides. And yet no 
man was ever more deeply attached to his inti- 
mate friends, or seemed to love visitors more. I 
have been at Woodchuck Lodge in the western 
Catskills when load after load of visitors stopped 
to shake hands with him, or to get his autograph, 
none of whom were turned away, though the 
drain upon his time and strength which they 
made was very great. And where in literary his- 
tory is there another man with so childlike and 
clinging a love for home and kin and boyhood 


days? 


CHAPTER IX 
JUST WALT WHITMAN 


ALT WHITMAN meant Washington 

to Burroughs, and much of the rest of 

the world besides. Friendship played an impor- 

tant part throughout his life, but no friendship 
played so great a part as Whitman’s. 

We left Burroughs, somewhere in the middle 
of the last chapter, out of work, thoroughly dis- 
heartened with himself, but writing eagerly in 
Allen’s store on what was to become the opening 
chapter of “Wake-Robin.” With letters of 
recommendation from his members of Congress 
to the Secretary of War and to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Burroughs now went gunning 
for a new job. He tried the War Department 
first, but was kept waiting three hours, lost his 
patience and hope, and left in a hurry to apply 
at the Treasury. The head of that department 
was Mr. Hugh McCulloch, and John found 
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favor in his kindly eyes, going to work on Janu- 
ary eighth at a salary of “not less than 1200 a 
year,’ as he writes to Ursula. 

This was in the spring of 1864, approaching 
Burroughs’s twenty-seventh birthday. He was 
rapidly promoted and was soon given a respon- 
sible position as clerk in the Treasury, his busi- 
ness being to guard the iron vault where the 
new, unsigned bank-bills were stored. “On leav- 
ing Washington ten years later, he was chief of 
the Organization Division in the Bureau of Na- 
tional Banks, at a salary of eighteen hundred a 
year, with a bonus bringing it up to twenty-one 
hundred.” 

As his finances improved, his domestic for- 
tunes began to better, and with the coming of 
the birds, came Ursula, too, much to John’s de- 
light. Whitman, as we have seen, had already 
come, through Allen; for it was in the back of 
Allen’s store, soon after John Burroughs reached 
Washington, that he first met Walt. It was love 
at first sight, and a lifelong devotion for Bur- 
roughs. Walt said John had a face like a field of 
wheat; and John wrote to Benton that Walt 
was as vast as the earth, and as noble and loving. 
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Walt called him “Jack.” Walt was forty-four 
then, and John coming twenty-seven. 

But Walt appeared much older on account of 
his great size, his serene countenance, his leisurely 
manner, and his shaggy hair and beard, which 
were prematurely gray. He dressed in gray, or 
seemed to, his slouch hat, his flannel shirt, open at 
the throat, his loose-fitting, careless clothes and 
dusty shoes chiming in with his grizzled beard 
and hair. He had the air of a big, good-natured 
Newfoundland dog. Never late, though never 
on time, he moved about the streets like a living 
statue, as if he might pause anywhere and stay 
there to the end of the world. About him dwelt 
a monumental calm. He had all the time that 
there ever had been and that there ever would 
be, his days no part of a numbered calendar, but 
just the dawns and dusks of unmeasured eter- 
nity. Passers-by turned to look at him. President 
Lincoln, seeing him for the first time, asked who 
he was, and remarked, “Well, he looks like a 
man.” 

We can readily understand the fascination of 
such a personality for young Burroughs. Whit- 
man was Quaker born, Brooklyn bred, street- 
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minded, and crowd-possessed, loving people be- 
cause they were good, loving them because they 
were bad, and especially because they were 
numerous, and yet he was more withdrawn from 
them than Burroughs himself. No man ever un- 
derstood Walt Whitman. A kind of transparent, 
profound reticence covered him like a cloud. He 
gave himself to his friends as the wind gives itself 
to the trees, yet no man knew the whence or the 
whither of him. Burroughs was off of the farm, 
down from the mountains, a furtive, wild thing, 
loving wildness, and he found it in Walt Whit- 
man, something wilder in the brooding, saunter- 
ing, self-possessed poet of the streets than he had 
ever felt in the darkest, deepest woods among the 
mountains. 

Whitman impressed all who met him as some- 
thing rough-hewn, half-emerged, the original 
block yet a part of him; beautiful, comprehend- 
ing, yearning, chanting, but still a cave-man. 
Burroughs felt that, and loved it as something 
they had in common. They had more in common, 
though in vastly unequal shares. Burroughs was 
eagerly looking forward to his barely started, 
and as yet unknown, task; while Whitman, 
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though only forty-four, was already gazing far 
back at his task worked out and finished. He was 
just on the point of publishing “Drum-Taps.” 
He was to sing on for a score of years yet, his 
fame spreading, himself the center of more dis- 
cussion than any other poet of his time. Never- 
theless, his great, original “Leaves of Grass” was 
done. It had already gone into its third different 
edition, and its author was nursing and mother- 
ing the wounded in the army hospitals at Wash- 
ington, himself “shut up in a measureless con- 
tent,” as from here he watched his book tossing 
upon the waves of the wildest literary storm that 
had ever broken upon his native shores. 

Turn to “Leaves of Grass” and you will 
quickly discover what the storm was all about. 
Whitman is not a boy’s poet, though can there be 
a boy alive who does not thrill at “O Captain! 
My Captain!”—the moan of the nation when 
Lincoln fell? The hue and cry was about the 
rimeless, formless, unconventional shape of the 
poems; about the unheard-of, commonplace, 
“vulgar” themes of some of the poems; about the 
unaccountable egotism of the poems; and about 
the daring, the immodest manner of the poems. 
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He did give offense; and there are some lines 
that still give offense, which the most admiring 
of his critics wish he had cut out, as Emerson 
begged him to do. Emerson one day walked with 
him up and down Beacon Street, Boston, argu- 
ing this point with him for two hours. ‘More 
precious than gold to me that dissertation,” wrote 
Whitman, later. 

“What have you to say then to such things?’ 
said E., pausing in conclusion. 

“ “Only that while I can’t answer them at all, I 
feel more settled than ever to adhere to my own 
theory, and exemplify it,’ was my candid re- 
sponse. Whereupon we went and had a good din- 
ner at the American House,”.is Whitman’s own 
story of that memorable meeting. The argument 
with Emerson was about the theory which lay 
behind the writing. That theory was that our 
bodies are as divine and pure as our souls; that 
all organs and functions of our bodies are beau- 
tiful and good in the Creator’s eyes, and there- 
fore should be in our eyes, and so are the right 
and proper subjects for painting and poetry, 
without shame or wrong. Society has come very 
largely to accept that doctrine and practice, as it 
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has now done with the other doctrines of the 
Whitman “theory” which seemed so outrageous 
at the time of the publication of “Leaves of 
Grass.” 

Emerson welcomed the new bard, but at the 
same time tried to dissuade him from daring the 
penalty of a sensitive, scandalized public which 
gave no heed to “theories.” I believe that there is 
no line of Whitman’s which is morally bad, but 
there are several which are socially, and so, artis- 
tically, bad. Whitman had too much theory. 
What he did not recognize was that among our 
instincts, all of which he would celebrate in song, 
is a “strong instinct of silence about some things.” 

Such was the stormy sea in which this literary 
friendship of Burroughs’s immediately set sail. 
Walt had launched his ship without a man aboard 
except the wireless operator. Burroughs was one 
of the earliest to put off in answer to the S O S, 
which soon brought crew enough to sail her 
through the Seven Seas of Song. His first book 
was to be in defense of his friend, ““Notes on 
Walt Whitman as Poet and Person.” Later on, 
in 1896, he published a much more extended 
volume, “Whitman, A Study.” 
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Burroughs thus describes their introduction, 
after remarking that some people thought of 
Walt as “half song-thrush and half alligator,” 
quoting Emerson, and that he, himself, had come 
to believe him something of a rowdy: 


Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I beheld a 
well-dressed, large, benevolent-looking man, cleanly 
and neat, with a grizzled, shaggy appearance about 
the face and open throat. 

Without rising he reached out to me a large, warm, 
soft hand, and regarded me with a look of infinite 
good-nature and contentment. I was struck with the 
strange new beauty of him as he sat there in the gas- 
light—the brightness of his eyes, the glow of his 
countenance, and the curious blending of youth and 
age in his expression. . . . I was struck likewise with 
his rich, mellow voice—a voice that was at once an 
index to the man, implying not only deep human sym- 
pathies and affinities, but the finest blood and breed- 
ing, a gentle, strong, cultivated soul. 

My interest was instant and profound. I said: 
Here is a new type of man, a new type of gentleman, 
a new type of philosopher. . . . I will observe his habits 
and movements, his manners and conversation, his life 
and doings and see if expectation is justified. For 
two years, therefore, I have been studying this won- 
derful man, and have come not only to love him as a 
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friend, but to look on him as the greatest, sweetest 
soul I have yet met in this world. 

Whitman had left his mother’s home in Brook- 
lyn for the war front in order to nurse his 
younger brother George, a captain, who had been 
wounded in the battle before Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. But George was mending by the time 
Walt arrived and the latter returned to Wash- 
ington, out of money and out of work. 

He was out of money at this particular mo- 
ment because some one had picked his pocket in 
Philadelphia on his way from Brooklyn. But 
anybody could pick Walt’s pocket, and nobody 
could keep him supplied with a job. He did have 
a faculty for making and keeping friends, how- 
ever, and one of them, a brilliant young Boston 
writer, now clerking in Washington, W. D. 
O’Connor, gave Walt an attic room in his house, 
as Allen gave John a cot in the back of his store. 
So the two immortals shared experiences quite 
outside of books and nature and thoughts on the 
moral order of the universe. 

But John now had his clerkship, his wife, and 
his own home, and was soon to have a garden and 
a cow. Walt had his countless wounded soldiers, 
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and was busy begging sweets and books for them, 
living on little but bread and water himself, that 
he might give everything to his “boys.” 

The two friends were much together, espe- 
cially during the evenings at O’Connor’s, where 
the younger literary men of the capital gathered 
to listen to the witty and stirring talk of the 
swift, scintillating O’Connor and the slower, but 
not less oracular, Whitman. Then on holidays 
and Sundays the two were off for the woods. 
They were singularly good company. Both clean- 
minded, clean-spoken, loving the same things, 
neither of them even smokers, they roamed the 
open places, teaching and being taught. 

John had an eye to detail. Walt saw the large 
aspects of things, knowing little of species, 
habits, and situations. Both loved color and con- 
tour and the relationship of things. John was 
the scientist, the observer; Walt was the dreamer, 
the diviner of things. Each quickened and en- 
riched the other. 

“Whenever they strolled past the White 
House, Whitman would always stop and bring 
from its hiding-place in one of the fence-posts a 
smooth round stone which he tossed from hand to 
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hand as they walked, on return tucking it away 
in its niche till they came that way again.” 

Mrs. Burroughs, naturally, did not take Walt 
at his poetic value. She and John entertained dif- 
ferent men entirely when Walt came of a Sun- 
day morning for griddle-cakes and Roxbury 
maple syrup. For Walt came like a poet—late, of 
course, causing the griddle-cakes to wait. But a 
griddle-cake just won't wait. It goes leathery 
and cold. So does a cook like Mrs. Burroughs. 
But Walt always warmed her up, as he did the 
cakes. If he came like a poet, he ate like a man, 
and Mrs. Burroughs thoroughly appreciated an 
eating man. So she mixed up more batter for the 
smoking skillet, in spite of his poetry. 

She even cut and made him shirts, too, easy, 
loose ones, with wide, open-throated collars, such 
as he couldn’t buy at the store. She was good to 
Walt. He was such a big child of a man! And 
perhaps he couldn’t help being a poet. Later, 
when the dreadful stroke of paralysis laid him 
low, she did many a kindly, motherly thing for 
him. 

John’s devotion was absolute. He loved Walt; 
he studied him; he weighed and compared him; 
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and all the time jotted down in writing what he 
thought of him. The old diary in my possession 
is full of these jottings. In the December 
“Galaxy,” of 1866, they took shape in a book- 
review of “Drum-Taps,” Walt’s war poems, 
which were largely written in the first two years 
of the war, before the poet came to Washington. 
This was the first of Burroughs’s studies of 
Whitman to appear in print. It was followed the 
next year by the little volume, “Notes on Walt 
Whitman as Poet and Person,” which has the 
distinction of being the first book about Whit- 
man by anybody to appear in print. 

Walt himself helped John write it, for the 
Good Gray Poet was not a bit squeamish about 
blowing his own horn. Much recent controversy 
has tended to obscure Burroughs’s pioneering in 
that book, his deep discernment, and his bold de- 
fense of “Leaves of Grass” as great poetry, the 
greatest, most original yet done in America, and 
one of the great originals of all lands and times. 

Whitman did have much to do with the writing 
of that book. The two friends were constantly to- 
gether. They debated every paragraph of it, no 
doubt, between them, Walt suggesting, recast- 
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ing, and even writing certain pages with his own 
hand, as Burroughs freely and proudly admitted. 
Nevertheless, it was Burroughs’s book, and it 
runs far ahead of the multitude which since then 
have been written about Walt Whitman and his 
“Leaves of Grass’ both in this country and 
abroad. 

More than fifty years after the publication of 
the “Notes” I was visting Burroughs at Wood- 
chuck Lodge on the old home farm in Roxbury. 
The afternoon brought another visitor, a busi- 
ness man from Bolton, England, and the presi- 
dent of the “Whitman Colleges of England,” 
which correspond to our Browning Societies and 
Dickens Clubs. He was on a business trip to 
_ Toronto, Canada, but had come by way of New 
York so as to call upon John Burroughs and 
bring him the greetings of Whitman readers 
from all over England as the first interpreter to 
the world of Whitman the poet and person. 

On a page of the early diary which Burroughs 
sent to me just before his death, under date of 
July 28 (1867, I suppose), is an itemized account 
of the costs of printing the “Notes,” the total 
sum for printing, binding, expressage, adver- 
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tising—in the “Tribune,” the “Times,” and 
“Commonwealth”—being $351.15, a considerable 
amount for a government clerk. And one thing 
about it we can be reasonably sure of, namely, 
that Walt, no matter how much he helped write 
the book, did not help wnderwrite it. John doubt- 
less met every cent of this out of his own shallow 
pocket. 

Underneath the lead-pencil column of figures 
is written in ink: 

Received from sales Cr. 
American Music. Coy 26:2 o4 5.8 20.80 
SUCRE MONO 5s 5 ba oid bee bs 30.00 

a total of $50.80, leaving the young author a net 
loss of $300.35 on his venture. Loss, did I say? 
No! No! “Leaves of Grass” was a gilt-edge 
security, and that investment continues to earn 
John Burroughs great literary dividends. There 
was no “market” for “Leaves of Grass” when 
young John Burroughs so recklessly speculated 
in the stock on the literary “curb.” It is now 
listed on every literary stock-exchange of the 
world. 

As late as 1915, Professor Fred Lewis Pattee, 
writing of the “Notes” says: 
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It came at a critical moment, in those pregnant 
closing years of the sixties, and it struck clear and 
full the note of the new period. ... It is more than a 
defense and explanation of Whitman; it is a call to 
higher levels in literature and art. . . . Poetry hence- 
forth must be more than mere beauty for beauty’s 
sake; it must have a message; it must come burning 
from a man’s soul; it must thrill with human life. 


CHAPTER X 


THE WRITING CLERK 


HITMAN was tremendous, but so was 
all outdoors, and with the outdoors call- 
ing, John Burroughs could not play the Boswell 
to Walt. He had his own quill to sharpen, and 
many a volume, as yet barely started, of his own 
to write. He was still to do another essay on 
Whitman, “The Flight of the Eagle,” in 1876; 
and twenty years later still another volume about 
him, “Whitman, A Study”; his love and visits 
were to last as long as Whitman lasted (1892) ; 
and in a thousand lines and on a thousand occa- 
sions, to the end of his own eighty-four years, he 
was to prove the virtue in his own life and writ- 
ings of the great democratic poet. Whitman 
mightily moved the younger writer, and moved 
him mightily to write. 

He finished “With the Birds” in the autumn of 
1864, and the “Atlantic” published it as a lead- 
ing article in the following spring. The event was 
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of more than ordinary significance, for it marked 
not only the beginning of that long line of out- 
door essays from Burroughs’s pen, but it also 
begins a new literary form, the modern “nature 
essay,’ of which Burroughs can justly be called 
the inventor and perfecter, and of which he 
wrote, in his long career, more than one hundred 
and eleven specimens. 

Now he began to appear rather frequently in 
the “Atlantic,” in “Lippincott’s,” “The Galaxy,” 
and “Appleton’s Journal,” the best of our liter- 
ary magazines. “With the Birds” was followed 
by “Birch Browsings,” “Speckled Trout,” 
“Birds’ Nests,” “Spring at the Capital,” until, 
by 1870, he had gathered more than enough to 
fill a volume. He writes to his friend Benton: 


What do you suppose I have christened the book? 
I know you will not like the title at first, for none 
of my friends have, but all are delighted with it after 
a while. . .. I call it “Wake-Robin,” the common 
name, you know, of the nodding trillium. 

The first piece is called the “Return of the Birds,” 
and I casually introduce the name of the flower whose 
name I have appropriated on the first page, as sug- 
gestive of the universal awakening of Nature. Tell 
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me what you think. When does the trillium bloom 
with you? 

If Hurd and Houghton do not take the book, I 
will try some one else. 


Hurd and Houghton, now Houghton Mifflin 
Company, took the book; and how many more, 
over how many, many years, they continued to 
take! 

While “Wake-Robin” is “on the press” let us 
pick up the thread of mere things again between 
the high mahogany desk in the Currency Bureau, 
and the milking-stool in the barn behind the old 
brick house on Capitol Hill where John Bur- 
roughs and Ursula his wife were living. For the 
Treasury clerk, true to his country breeding, had 
taken an old ramshackle farm-house, very close 
to the “cataract of marble steps” flowing out of 
the national buildings, and here with all the pens 
and coops and garden kit essential, including a 
rickety farm-wagon, a rickety white horse, and 
Old Drewer the darky chore-man, who went with 
the place, the writing clerk once more began to 
hoe. 

Here they were in the spring of ’65, crowing 
and scratching about their acre of land as fine of 
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feather as any two of the chickens in the garden. 
The boom of cannon along the battle-front could 
almost be heard in the streets of Washington, 
but not in the Burroughs garden, for the singing 
of the chickens and the rustling of the corn. Lin- 
coln had again been inaugurated, and John had 
voted for him in the fall elections, back in Rox- 
bury, New York, while on a visit home, where 
he had gone to shake off the grip of malaria 
which he had contracted at Washington. He 
voted for Lincoln, but, as we have seen, he did 
not go to hear that second great inaugural ad- 
dress, spending his time in the woods instead, 
where he found a litter of puppies in a hollow 
tree. 

Between his pen at the Treasury and his 
hoe at home, John Burroughs swpposed that 
school must be keeping, that the Union Cause 
must be prospering, that this country-like town 
of Washington, with its sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, mostly soldiers and congressmen, must be 
interesting. What he did know for a certainty 
was that his manuscript, hidden in the high ma- 
hogany desk at the Treasury, was interesting, 
that his garden was prospering, and that Walt 
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was coming on Sunday morning for griddle- 
cakes and syrup. 

Let me quote a remarkable passage from 
“John Burroughs—Boy and Man”: 


Richmond fell on April 3rd, the day that John 
Burroughs was twenty-eight years old. Washington 
was a wild scene of rejoicing. No ordinary demon- 
stration could suffice: for the second and last time in 
his life John Burroughs went out with the boys and 
celebrated. 


What in the world did he do? I wonder. He 
hunted up Walt, I am sure, and the pair of them 
had an oyster stew. Perhaps Walt wrote a poem; 
not so John. He was back right soon, pulling 
“pusley” out of his sprouting garden. He could 
see more to write about in a robin’s yanking an 
angleworm out of the turf in his yard than in 
all the dead upon all the bloody battle-fields of 
the Civil War. Do not count it against him. We 
are all different and queer. John was almost un- 
accountably queer, though not to me, for I also 
take to the woods, and I have a garden of my 
own. You remember that Henry David Thoreau, 
the author of “Walden” and “A Week on the 
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Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” was sent to jail 
once because he refused to pay his taxes? And be- 
ing invited to a dinner-party, or something very 
sane and reasonable, excused himself by saying 
that he “had a previous engagement with a tree’’? 
Queer! Most persons are queer. 

Richmond fell, Lee surrendered (April, 
1865), the war ended, the Union was saved, the 
slaves were free, Father Abraham, who as Presi- 
dent and Commander-in-Chief of the Federal 
forces had more than any one else directed the 
tangled, terrible years of the struggle, was still 
in command and the great work of reconstruc- 
tion, of healing the wounds North and South, 
had been well begun, when the land was stunned 
by the news that Lincoln had been assassinated! 

The news was brought to the Burroughses by 
their Irish milk-woman, who arrived much after 
breakfast-time that morning. That was the sad- 
dest breakfast ever cooked and left untouched by 
the American people. It was the morning paper, 
not the morning meal, that was devoured by the 
Burroughses and the nation that day as the tele- 
graph carried the details of the shooting and the 
plot, and the escape of the murderer from Wash- 
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ington toward the South. Rumor, anger, horror, 
weeping, woe unutterable returned to cover the 
country after four days of rejoicing since the 
close of the four black years of war. 

That afternoon John Burroughs worked in his 
garden. He tried to drive out to the edge of town 
to a nurseryman’s for strawberry plants, but was 
stopped by a sentry. The city was under martial 
law. A cordon of soldiers had been flung about 
the capital, guarding every exit. Flags flew at 
half-mast, public buildings were draped in black, 
mourners went about the streets, Burroughs 
among them, but he soon returned to his garden 
and his hoe. The chances are, all government 
work being suspended that day, that he did some 
writing, too, on one of the chapters of “Wake- 
Robin.” 

I confess that this day in Burroughs’s life 
seems hard to understand. Yet it is consistent, 
and so, not unreasonable, nor condemning. Since 
early childhood he had fought for leisure, for 
self-possession in the midst of claims and con- 
tentions. He had never been able to share his 
dreams and desires at home. He had saved a few 
months of schooling out of the struggling years. 
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Poverty, lack of education, the ill-paid teaching, 
the misunderstanding, irritation, and contention 
over the writing since his marriage had helped fix 
upon him an inner, abstracted, withdrawn, self- 
sufficient habit of mind and conduct. He was 
temperamentally so, to begin with, but circum- 
stances had all conspired with his inner, creative 
urge to isolate, side-track, and leave him with his 
writing deep in the woods alone. No man ever 
loved his childhood, his kindred, his friends, and 
his dogs more than John Burroughs. His letters, 
diaries, and conversations reveal a man keenly 
alive to public affairs, but shrinking from all par- 
ticipation in them. He wouldn’t have climbed a 
four-foot stone wall to be premier of England or 
President of the United States, but he would 
climb all over Old Clump or any other mountain 
for the sake of finding a veery’s nest. 

The day of Lincoln’s death, Walt Whitman 
chanced to be back in Brooklyn, New York, look- 
ing after the publication of his new book, 
‘“Drum-Taps.” He writes: 


Mother prepared breakfast—and other meals 
afterward—as usual; but not a mouthful was eaten 
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all day by either of us. We each drank half a cup 
of coffee; that was all. Little was said. We got 
every newspaper morning and evening, and the fre- 
quent extras of that period, and passed them silently 
to each other. 


Spring had come. The purple lilacs were just 
breaking into fragrant bloom. They hung above 
the dooryard fences, brushing Walt as he saun- 
tered through the straggling streets of Brooklyn, 
their sweetness like the sweetness of the great 
dead President, lilacs and Lincoln the mingling 
breath of his being as he went brooding his poet’s 
way. “Drum-Taps” was a book of poems about 
the war: the call to arms; the marching men; the 
boom of cannon and the smoke of battle; the red, 
red earth and the white, stark faces of the dead; 
the meaning and the price and final reconcilia- 
tion, the healing and the peace. He had been 
living these over lately, as they came from the 
press. He was full of them, imbued with their 
solemn, fearful tragedy and their overtones of 
song. 

Then Lincoln fell, and the lilacs bloomed, and 
new songs must be added to “Drum-Taps.” So 
he began: 
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When lilacs last in dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the 
western sky in the night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me 
you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and dropping star 
in the west, 

And thought of him I love— 


the opening measures of one of the stateliest, 
tenderest, profoundest threnodies in all the 
literatures of the world. 

But this was not enough, so he took his harp 
again, and under the weeping willow sang: 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful trip 
is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, 
the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, 
the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, 
the vessel trim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead— 
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the opening stanza of the most beautiful and 
best-beloved poem that has, perhaps, ever been 
written about the martyred President. 

Comparisons are justly in bad odor. I have 
brought the two friends together here again, not 
for the sake of invidiously comparing them. John 
Burroughs could not have done what Walt Whit- 
man did. Only James Russell Lowell in his mag- 
nificent “Commemoration Ode” approached 
Walt Whitman in his “When Lilacs Last in 
Dooryard Bloom’d,” these two poems being “the 
finest imaginative product of the Civil War 
period.” I have used Whitman here in order to 
emphasize again how differently men react to the 
same thing, what strange, stubborn, unique stuff 
personality is. Whitman had never spoken to 
Lincoln; Burroughs had shaken his great hand 
once; both men worked near by and saw him fre- 
quently; both believed in him, loved and revered 
him; and when he dies one goes back to hoeing; 
the other, off in the streets of Brooklyn, sings 
over him an immortal dirge and song! 

But John Burroughs had a small portion in 
“When Lilacs Last in Dooryard Bloom’d.” 
There are three themes, or motifs, in the poem: 
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“Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant 
of my soul.” It was Burroughs who supplied 
Whitman with the bird. For it seems that the 
poet, while brooding the poem, found himself in 
need of a bird to sing the “carol of death’ —that 
part of the poem beginning, “Come, lovely and 
soothing death,” and did not know which of the 
woodland singers fitted best his solemn theme. 
He asked Burroughs; and as the naturalist de- 
scribed to him the ways and the song of the 
hermit-thrush, Whitman exclaimed, “That’s my 
bird!” 

A few hours after Lincoln’s death, that fif- 
teenth of April, Andrew Johnson, the Vice- 
President, took the oath of office as President, 
the day declined, the night came, and then a new 
day, and the life of the mourning nation went on. 
The Treasury was open for business, and Bur- 
roughs was back at his high mahogany desk, on 
guard before the bank-note vault. And the prob- 
abilities are that he wrote a little during that dark 
and heavy day upon his next “Atlantic” paper, 
“In the Hemlocks.” 

It was a hard, blank wall which all day long, 
from nine o’clock till four in the afternoon, Bur- 
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roughs the clerk stared at. But what he saw in 
the steel and stone! Mountains, trout brooks, cool 
shadowy woods, cattle feeding on the rocky pas- 
ture slopes, thrushes, robins, bluebirds, and earth- 
brown woodchucks on their haunches watching 
him—right out of those iron doors of the bank- 
note vault! And whistling to him! He could hear 
them, away down there in his iron vault! 

The fact is, they all came and sat on his desk. 
He had to write about them, so as to get them out 
of the way. Most persons come into life equipped 
with eyes, glass ones, apparently. At least they 
are not much used for seeing. Writers come 
equipped with two sets: one on the face outside, 
for seeing things; the other set on the inside for 
seeing the qualities, the meanings, and the rela- 
tions of things. The inside eyes are the writing 
eyes. This is the set Burroughs used in his vault, 

He sat on guard at the desk over the unsigned 
bank-notes inside the vault for nearly ten years. 
And for all these years, in every idle moment 
of the time, he wrote—now a line, now a para- 
graph, making “notes” of his own, book-notes 
and “signing” them, and at the end of the clerk- 
ing years he had three volumes, “Notes on Walt 
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Whitman as Poet and Person,” “Wake-Robin,” 
and “Winter Sunshine,” to show for the idle 
time. 

They were busy, happy, exciting years. Soon 
he began to plan a house of his own—as if he 
had come to Washington for the rest of his 
natural life! But one so close to the soil as 
Burroughs must own the bit he lives on, and the 
house in which he lives. In the spring of 1868 he 
writes to his old friend Benton: 


I built a brick house on the edge of the city [No. 
1332, V Street]. By turning my face to the north 
I am in the country; turning it to the south, I am 
PRPC OLE Vc. nines ne 

O’Connor and his family occupy half the house 
with us. I have enough ground for a small fruit and 
vegetable garden. I am the owner of three hens, one 
of which has nine chickens, ten days old. Can you 
beat that? I have more delights with them than 
most people have with their children. 


The O’Connor mentioned here is the brilliant 
Boston Irishman already known to us, the ad- 
mirer and defender of Walt Whitman. It was 
O’Connor who, when Whitman was discharged 
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from his clerkship in the Indian Office (1865) by 
the Secretary of the Interior for having written 
and published “Leaves of Grass,” seized his own 
burning pen and wrote the famous pamphlet en- 
titled, “The Good Gray Poet,” giving Whitman 
a new name, and one which clings to him to this 
day. 

It was very much of a literary household, with 
O’Connor on one side writing a novel, “The Car- 
penter,” and Burroughs on the other side work- 
ing away at his essays. There was no literary 
rivalry between the warm friends, nor could be, 
apparently, the advantages all being with the 
witty, eloquent, versatile Irishman. To one look- 
ing on, it would have seemed exactly like the case 
of the tortoise and the hare. But if Burroughs 
wrote with the pen, he also worked with the hoe, 
and for steady, long-distance literary output, the 
combination of pen and hoe is hard to beat. 

And now a really great event, a literary event, 
too, came off in the Burroughs side of No. 1332 
V Street, Washington, D. C. John Burroughs 
got a cow—not an ordinary, bawling, gallivant- 
ing, condensed-milk-can of a Washington cow, 
but one from up in York State, where real dairy- 
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cows grow. As a concession to Washington and 
the South, John named her Chloe. She had come 
by freight-boat to Georgetown, where the 
Treasury clerk and author was on the dock to 
meet her. Together they rambled over to the 
capital, John and Chloe, and up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, not hand in hand exactly, though John 
felt that way, but very close. And nobody 
eared; not John and Chloe, a little bit! The 
town was rural in those days, not to say rustic, 
and when John and Chloe paused for a little 
petting-party on the White House lawn, no out- 
raged, rude policeman interfered, for there was 
nothing unusual in the idyllic, pastoral scene. 

I intimated that Chloe was a literary cow. 
Turn to “Birds and Poets,” the book that fol- 
lowed “Winter Sunshine,” and there you will 
find her in the chapter called, “Our Rural Divin- 
ity,” and you can see by this title how John felt 
about her. 


I have owned but three cows and loved but one [he 
writes]. That was the first one, Chloe, a bright red, 
curly-pated, golden-skinned Devonshire cow, that an 
ocean steamer landed for me upon the banks of the 
Potomac one bright May day many clover summers 
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ago. She came from the North, from the pastoral 
regions of the Catskills, to graze upon the broad 
commons of the national capital. I was then the 
fortunate and happy lessee of an old place with an 
acre of ground attached, almost within the shadow of 
the dome of the Capitol. Behind a high but aged 
and decrepit board fence I indulged my rural and un- 
clerical tastes. I could look up from my homely tasks 
and cast a potato almost in the midst of that cata- 
ract of marble steps that flows out of the north wing 
of the patriotic pile. 

This was during the Arcadian age at the capital, 
before the easy-going Southern ways had gone out 
and the prim new Northern ways had come in, and 
when the domestic animals were treated with distin- 
guished consideration and granted the freedom of the 
city. There was a charm of cattle in the streets and 
upon the commons: goats cropped your rose-bushes 
through the pickets, and nooned upon your front 
porch; the pigs dreamed Arcadian dreams under your 
garden fence, or languidly frescoed it with pigments 
from the nearest pool. It was a time of peace; it 
was the poor man’s golden age. Your cow, or your 
goat, or your pig led a vagrant, wandering life, and 
picked up a subsistence wherever they could, like the 
bees, which were almost everywhere. Your cow went 
forth in the morning and came home fraught with 
milk at night, and you never troubled yourself where 
she went or how far she roamed. 
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There is no skim-milk in this chapter; it is all 
rich cream, Chloe’s cream, for she was without 
doubt its inspiration as well as its central theme. 
And then the “evil moment” when he resolved to 
part with her after two summers of twice daily 
filling the foaming pail! John Burroughs never 
spills over, not even when he is milking Chloe for 
the last, sad time; but the scene with the butchers, 
and the Irish lady with the pigs, at the market, is 
about as near as anybody could come to spilling 
—over a cow. 


CHAPTER XI 


IN THE ROLE OF DETECTIVE 


HE chapter just ended with the cow had no 
such ending in real life, but was continu- 
ous with the work in Washington. Still, it was the 
end of John’s success with cows, “for from that 
time my luck in cattle left me,” he says. Yet who 
is wise enough in his own life to know when old 
chapters close and new ones begin? We “turn 
over a new leaf” on New Year’s Day, as if De- 
cember thirty-first were not only the finish of a 
year that has been, but the finish of a person also 
that has been, and January first were the begin- 
ning of new life as well as a new time. 

John Burroughs’s life had almost no breaks 
and beginnings, so continuously, so consistently 
did he write and pursue his naturalist’s way. He 
knew early what he wanted to do, and early and 
late he steadily kept doing it. However, it is a 
very real break, or end, to end an essay upon 
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which you have been working—sometimes for 
more than a year! And only those who have ex- 
perienced it can feel the suspense, the mingled 
hope and dread, while that essay, gone off to the 
editor, lies on the knees of the gods for their de- 
cision. And when they decide to accept, and the 
editor writes you a nice letter and signs a nice 
check—Oh! 

You will have to pardon me for the excitement 
and the slang, or what was almost slang. But it 
is a grand and glorious feeling, this feeling of 
acceptance when you were certain of rejection, 
this feeling of the editor’s new check in place of 
your unspeakably old manuscript. Let no one 
tell me that John Burroughs didn’t have an ex- 
citing life. That he lived to be eighty-four and 
kept right on writing should convince any class 
in composition that there is more in essays and 
essay-writing than appears on the surface of any 
required English course. 

The incident of the cow was not exciting as I 
told it, probably. There is nothing exciting about 
milking a cow, unless you are trying to break the 
milking record, or the cow is a kicker, or she is 
your first cow, as Chloe was. John Burroughs 
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was so excited the night he brought her home that 
he couldn’t go to bed until he had twice lighted 
the lantern and twice gone out to the stable to 
gaze at the creamy thing. And he says that the 
coffee the next morning “had a change of heart’ 
—the italics mine. 

Life offered to John Burroughs most of the 
ordinary, outward adventures which are held out 
to everybody. He had been arrested once, or 
thought he had been arrested, for the money he 
borrowed to set himself up in the patent harness- 
buckle business. And here in Washington, one 
day, it looked as if he might be charged with 
another crime. 

In the vault over which he kept watch and 
ward, you remember, were kept the new, wn- 
signed bank-notes. They were not yet in circula- 
tion, but were printed, done up in numbered 
packages, and stored here in A-B-C order, ready 
to be sent to their respective national banks 
throughout the country for signing, and there 
put into circulation. 

One day a fifty-dollar bank-note came to the 
Treasury with a letter from a national bank in 
New England saying that though it bore the 
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name of the bank, the note had never been issued 
to the bank, and that the signatures upon it had 
been forged. 

There was just one man who held the keys to 
the vault from which that bill had been stolen. 
Certain clerks, certain accountants, who every 
month came to “prove” the vault, had access to it, 
but only in the presence of John Burroughs, by 
his key, and under his watchful, responsible eye. 
His books showed that he had on deposit in the 
vault a package of notes amounting to twenty 
thousand dollars for that particular bank. But 
the package was gone! 

The comptroller himself came, and together 
they searched the vault. Over and over it they 
went, to see if by some mischance the package 
had been put out of place. They searched in vain. 
Night came, but Burroughs refused to go home. 
He could not eat nor sleep with this black cloud 
of suspicion settling upon him. The comptroller 
stayed with him, and they repeated their search, 
but found no sign of the package. It had been 
stolen. But how? And by whom? 

Though knowing himself to be innocent, and 
assured by every one directly concerned that no 
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suspicion was for an instant attached to him, still 
the situation was extremely painful. All the ma- 
chinery guarding the national treasury was im- 
mediately set in motion. The bank whose signa- 
tures had been forged destroyed the plate of the 
forged note, called in all the issue then in circu- 
lation, notified all national banks to return to the 
comptroller the notes of that denomination, that 
they might be destroyed. Detectives were put on 
the trail, but they found it cold, and could follow 
it nowhere. 

Then one day the bank in New England sent 
in a second forged note. Burroughs took the note 
and began to study the handwriting of the forged 
names. His years of watching in the woods had 
mightily sharpened his eyes. A woodsman learns 
to take a hint. A scratch on a log here, a tuft of 
fur on a cat-brier there, a faint shadow, the mo- 
tion of a weed—these are the signs of the trail 
and become as plain as preaching to well-trained 
eyes like Burroughs’s. 

He had seen that clumsy, sprawling handwrit- 
ing somewhere before! And he followed it, as an 
eager hound the scent of a warm trail. But he 
hated to believe his own eyes, hated to bring the 
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fox to bay. For when he finally saw the band that 
had filched the package and forged the signa- 
tures, he saw a capable, trusted colored mes- 
senger, who had long been on the office staff. 

It is a terrible thing to accuse a man, even 
falsely. Still suffering from the risk of it himself, 
Burroughs was slow and cautious in working out 
and confirming his suspicions. He let some of the 
clerks of the office into his confidence, but they 
took little stock in the evidence. 

Satisfying himself by close study of the vault, 
and the way the great door, when open, swung 
back against the shelf on which had held this par- 
ticular package of bills, as to Just how the pack- 
age could have been taken, and reviewing the 
occasions when S—,the messenger, had had access 
to the vault since the date of storing the package 
there, Burroughs fixed upon the day of-the theft. 
It was the day the offices were cleaned, and S— 
had helped put the books and office furniture in 
the vault temporarily. Then he pushed his in- 
vestigations farther. 

He went one evening, on some pretended busi- 
ness errand, to call on the colored messenger, 
and found him living in considerable style—far 
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beyond the purchasing power of his wages. He 
had moved into these fine quarters very recently. 

Then the Treasury detectives went to work 
and got their man. But he was a colored man, and 
a Republican, a combination at that critical mo- 
ment in our political history that was sacrosanct. 
He lost his job, and that was all. But Burroughs 
had cleared his own name, saved his own job, and 
in ways quite different from the ways of the 
woods proved the keenness of his seeing eyes and 
the soundness of the inferences that he had drawn 
from evidence, which in the hands of trained de- 
tectives had been so slight as to be utterly without 
suggestion. 

There were other non-literary adventures in 
Washington. To the end of his life John Bur- 
roughs looked with the eyes of a boy upon any 
kind of “swimmin’-hole.”’ Only a few months be- 
fore his death, as we sat together beside the rock 
where he now lies buried, he pointed out to me the 
little hollow in the meadow where, as a mere 
child, he built a dam to make a pool so that he 
could swim. The remains of that turf wall are 
still visible. 

One day in Washington he and a friend, Dr. 
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Frank Baker, went for a swim up above Dam 
One in the Potomac. They started to swim across 
to the opposite shore, but, miscalculating the dis- 
tance and the swiftness of the current, found 
themselves veering rapidly toward the dam. They 
tried to turn and get back. It was too late. Baker 
went over the middle of the dam head first and 
disappeared beneath the boiling water. Bur- 
roughs, nearer shore, fought his way back, but 
was pulled over the brink before he had quite 
touched bottom, landing among the rocks, where 
he clung in the blistering sunshine until Baker, 
who had been swept safely on to shore, had 
dressed and gone for help. They threw John a 
rope from above the dam and drew him back to 
safety, very much scratched, and pretty much 
cooked, according to report. And he didn’t get 
one crumb of comfort from Ursula, tradition has 
it, when he got home with his story. 

The lives of literary men are very much the 
same as other men’s. And the nearer like other 
men’s, the better for their literature. Writing has 
to be lived first, and the more normal the living, 
the more human the writing. The years on the 
farm as a child, the years in his garden at Wash- 
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ington as clerk and writer, the years in his vine- 
yard on the Hudson among his grapes and bees 
and books after leaving Washington—these sim- 
ple, real, wholesome loves and labors kept the 
writer in him constantly corrected, so that words 
never ran away with him. He kept them too 
closely tied to deeds. 

Burroughs loved his hens, with a love that had 
nothing to do with literature. I have known more 
than one hard-headed business man who so much 
loved his hens that he would as soon have eaten 
his grandmother as one of his darling flock. Bur- 
roughs was not so sentimental as that. But he did 
look after them like a father, named them, petted 
them, nursed them; and they in turn tagged him 
about like children. 

There were fifteen of them, and a turkey. The 
turkey was for Thanksgiving. One morning, be- 
fore Thanksgiving, he went out to the coop to 
feed them, but they were gone! The turkey, too! 

Chickens are not a very permanent form of 
property in some neighborhoods. Washington 
in those days was one of the impermanent neigh- 
borhoods. Somebody had stolen the chickens and 
the Thanksgiving turkey, and life looked as 
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empty, at that moment, for John Burroughs as 
his empty coop. 

Here was another piece of detective work for 
the handwriting expert, only there were no signa- 
tures forged in connection with this theft. Some- 
where, probably, in the colored quarter of Wash- 
ington, if he moved swiftly, he would find a 
turkey and fifteen anxious hens. But which way 
to go? 

Then Mandy came, the colored work-girl, 
who, hearing the story, scratched her woolly head 
and fell to cogitating. Didn’t she hear a mon- 
strous "mount ob cacklin’ las’ night near her 
house whar they ain’t no hen-coop? She sho’ did! 
And tipping Massa Burroughs off, she gave him 
the keys to that part of the city, and he went 
straight to his hens. But he was sadly late. They 
were killed and picked, the turkey too! 

Two colored gentlemen were busy dressing the 
birds when Burroughs arrived. Were the fowl 
for sale? he inquired. The darkies didn’t know, 
but would go out and see the boss. Burroughs 
told them to hurry. They did hurry—to see the 
President, probably, for they were so engaged 
that they never came back. 
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Burroughs, broken-hearted at the sight of his 
cold and featherless friends, hailed a passing 
policeman, explained the situation to him, and 
folding his pets in a horse-blanket, which the 
officer told him to take because it, too, no doubt, 
had been stolen from somebody, toted home his 
lifeless load and heavy, but not so heavy as his 
heart. Mrs. Burroughs had a wonderful way with 
a stewed chicken; but fifteen chickens and a 
turkey are a good many chickens. They ate, they 
gave away, they sold some—sold some of those 
dear chickens! And they were sick of them, too, 
all of them, before they had picked the bones of 
the last one. 

Life was not all essay and editors and authors 
and approving readers. It is interesting, however, 
to find him saying in a letter to Benton, January, 
1869: 


The “Atlantic” gave me $250 for three articles. . . 
“The Galaxy” has an article of mine which I look for 
in the next number, called “A Hint from Lessing.” 
I have another bird article partly finished which I 
shall send to Lippincott. Do you know what they 
pay? “Putt” [“Putnam’s Magazine,” no doubt] is 
too slow. I am now meditating an article on the cow. 
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[The one we already have had a little of]. I dare 
say you have many observations and incidents that 
would be valuable to me if I could get them out of 
you. I have the germ of another article, on the 
Bumble-bee, and have in my drawer, awaiting re- 
vision, an article on Victor Hugo. 


The letter goes on to say that he has just spent 
an evening with Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
the New England essayist and nature writer. 
But I wish right here to call your attention to the 
two kinds of themes in the quotation from this 
letter to Benton. He has a bird article partly fin- 
ished; is meditating one about the cow; and has 
the germ of one upon the bumblebee. But he also 
has one which is about to appear, called, “A Hint 
from Lessing’”—a German critic and dramatist. 
He has another, to be revised, upon Victor Hugo 
—a French poet and novelist. Hugo and Lessing 
are literature. The bird, the cow, and the bee are 
nature. The essays upon these two men are essays 
in literary criticism. 

We think of John Burroughs as one of our 
greatest nature writers. So he was. But he was 
also one of our freshest, most original, most en- 
during literary critics. And from the beginning 
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to the end of his long career, these two kinds of 
writing kept flowing from his pen. 

To quote again from Professor Fred Lewis 
Pattee: 


By temperament and training he is a critic, a 
scientific critic, an analyzer and comparer. Only 
men of positive character, original forces, attracted 
him: Emerson and Whitman, and, later, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, and Arnold, men who moulded the intellectual 
life of their age. His first published book had been 
a critical study, “Notes on Walt Whitman,” 1867, 
a work the most wonderful in many ways of his whole 
output. . . . He was the first of American critics to 
insist without compromise that poetry is poetry only 
when it is the voice of life—genuine, spontaneous, in- 
evitable. . . . This has been the key to all his criti- 
cism: literature is life. . . . The literary criticism of 
Burroughs—four volumes of it in the final edition, or 
nearly one fourth ? of his whole output—may be classed 
with the sanest and most illuminating critical work in 
American literature. . . . Burroughs’s criticism was 
the voice of an era, and it will stand with the era, 


How the writing habit has grown upon him by 
this year, 1869! He has five new essays done or 
doing, and wishing he could tap Benton for all 


1This was written some years before Burroughs died. 
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he knows to supply him the wherewithal for 
more. 

This Benton letter speaks later of an evening 
with Higginson, who was in Washington lectur- 
ing. Higginson was a younger member of the 
great New England group of writers—Kmerson, 
Thoreau, Alcott, Longfellow, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Parkman, Lowell, to name the more 
famous of them—who were our Golden Age of 
Letters. He was only four years younger than 
Lowell, however. I used the term “younger,” I 
suppose, because he outlived the rest of them so 
long, and because he was the only one of those 
named whom I knew personally. I knew him 
very well, and had from his lips his opinion of 
John Burroughs, as Burroughs in this letter to 
Benton, and several times elsewhere, gives us his 
unvarnished estimate of Higginson. A certain 
literary antagonism, with considerable human 
edge to it, existed between them. Their heri- 
tage and training had been so diffierent. 

But the chief cause of the friction was their 
differences over Whitman. Higginson never ac- 
cepted him as a great poet, never got over be- 
littling him. This nettled Burroughs. Higginson 
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admitted that Whitman had “indigenous 
strength,” but a great poet, he claimed, should 
be strong enough to combine “cosmopolitan cul- 
ture” with that strength, and Whitman lacked 
that greatness. 

So the dispute over Whitman broadened out 
into a debate on culture, the opponents agreeing 
that individuals and nations must have culture, 
but quite unable to agree as to what culture is. 
In two short essays recently published, “Before 
Beauty” and “Before Genius,” Burroughs had 
contended that “power must precede beauty” 
and that “manliness must go before genius.” 
Higginson agreed with him, but accused him of 
assuming that if the writer had manliness, he very 
likely couldn’t acquire manners, and if style had 
power, that were beauty enough. 

They were arguing over Whitman, but really 
each man was speaking for himself and his own 
brand of culture, and each revealing the limita- 
tions of his own restricted kind. Higginson had 
“cosmopolitan culture,” but it was so refined, so 
bookish and conventional as to leave him in- 
capable of appreciating the unconventional, ele- 
mental Whitman. Burroughs had the culture of 
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nature, the simplicity, directness, reality, and 
freshness of wild things, and it left him incapable 
of appreciating all the indirections, refinements, 
and amenities both in art and manners which 
make possible human society. 

In the letter to Benton just quoted Burroughs 
continues about Higginson: 


He is bright and witty in conversation, and no 
doubt a good fellow. I feel the same want in the man 
that I do in the author—a want of unction, hearti- 
ness, common and broad grounds of character. The 
god of his idolatry is a well-turned sentence. Hig- 
ginson will make a graceful, but not a deep and last- 
ing, mark. Last evening we were at a little party 
where Grace Greenwood was one of the lions. She is 
bright and amusing, like all literary persons—but 
myself. 


In this last remark about himself we get a hint 
of the cause of this mind toward Higginson and 
his kind of culture. Burroughs did not shine in 
society, and he knew it, and he was human 
enough to be a bit sour about it. He was too old 
a dog to learn these new social tricks. So he 
barked at them, and took a nip at them now and 
then. 
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The trouble goes far back. Manners, which 
Emerson called “the minor morals,” John Bur- 
roughs never acquired when he should have ac- 
quired them, for nobody had any to spare in his 
neighborhood, and consequently he was never 
able to estimate them at their proper value. They 
have a value, a great value, both to their pos- 
sessor and to society. 

As a result of it all, John Burroughs shows a 
certain intellectual narrowness, a set, stubborn, 
arbitrary, quickly made up mind that stays made 
up. He didn’t like—I haven’t room for the 
writers he didn’t like—Browning, George Eliot, 
Howells, Lowell, Aldrich, and Higginson! Hig- 
ginson once told me that Burroughs took him to 
task for finding (in one of Higginson’s own es- 
says) two flowers in bloom on a certain walk 
which never bloomed together. Higginson waited 
until the next season returned, went out, and 
picked the two flowers,—one was a violet, if I 
remember,—and sent them to Burroughs. But he 
got no satisfactory acknowledgment from him. 

If Burroughs had come from a “cultured” 
home say, such as Higginson’s, and had had a 
regular school and college training, and had 
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grown up among literary traditions and friends, 
he certainly would have been a more graceful, 
gracious man in society, but would he have been 
so good a writer? 

Life is only so long. If he had had more of so- 
ciety, he would have had less of nature. You 
cannot take to the woods and at the same time 
be drinking tea in a parlor or browsing among 
the books of a library. John Burroughs took to 
the woods, not to the deep woods, as his great 
friend and rival John Muir did, for our 
John was more than half farmer. But he got on 
best with wild things, birds and beasts and trees, 
and with men as wild and as elemental, like Walt 
Whitman. Higginson was a graceful, literary, 
prolific writer; yet his contribution to American 
literature cannot be compared with that of the 
self-taught, simpler, unbookish Burroughs. 


CHAPTER XII 


WELCOME TO “WAKE-ROBIN” 


OOKING back now over the portion of 
Burroughs’s life thus far covered, one is 
struck by its detachment, its inwardness, the 
single-handedness of its struggle. Some men are 
identified wholly with their times, as Lincoln, 
Greeley, and Grant were. They made events, 
and were in turn made by them. Of course, no 
man lives to himself alone. Poet or prophet, he 
speaks for his times. Whenever he appears, and 
wherever he appears, he comes, not self-created, 
but caused, rather (using the term in its fullest 
sense), by Circumstance. 

How far from the current of great affairs, 
however, seems the life we are following! The 
terrific years of the Civil War through which 
he wrote have hardly a paragraph devoted 
to them. The great debates preceding, the mis- 
rule and scandals following, are as if they had 
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never been. Inventions were changing the cus- 
toms and life of the people, but not the mind of 
Burroughs. He does speak of the music of the 
new McCormick reaper as chiming in perfectly 
with the spirit of the harvest fields. The rush 
of the Forty-niners into California was followed 
later in his life by similar excitement in the 
Rocky Mountain States. It passed over Bur- 
roughs. He may somewhere mention that stir- 
ring day in 1869, when at Ogden, Utah, the last 
spike was driven in the first transcontinental 
railroad. I do not know where to find his re- 
port. Neither the war, nor the West, nor any 
of the tremendous doings about him which made 
the sixties and the seventies so exciting, affected 
a single line from John Burroughs’s pen. 

Walt Whitman affected almost every line 
from his pen. So did Emerson. He was keenly 
sensitive to some influences about him, yet how 
isolated even among the writers of his time! 
Aside from Whitman, he was quite alone. On 
three different occasions he had spoken, hardly 
more than spoken, to his great teacher, Emer- 
son. He knew John T. Trowbridge and Hig- 
ginson. He had to do with a little coterie of 
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literary folk in Washington who were without 
name or fame. His readers had begun to write 
to him. But except for Walt and Benton and 
Allen, his early friends, he lived and worked 
with himself alone. 

Nothing of this is to his credit, nor, on the 
other hand, to his discredit, but it is interesting, 
and characteristic of those who create, possibly, 
and highly characteristic of America. 

All creative workers share more or less in a 
common fate of loneliness. Treasury vaults, 
garrets, hermitages, or separate stars, as Kip- 
ling puts it, are not necessarily reserved for 
writers; yet public libraries and Rotary Clubs 
are poor places for concentrated literary work. 
Gregarious writers are not usually the great 
writers. And if one were naturally herdy, how 
could he round himself up in the United States 
of America? 

In that little land of England, there is just 
one literary corral, and every week-end in Lon- 
don is a round-up. How the English authors 
get together! And the artists, and the musicians, 
and everybody queer and interesting! It makes 
one’s pen drool to read of their good times and 
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the laudatory introductions they write for each 
other’s books. 

We have no such literary center in this coun- 
try, nor can have. New York City is at present 
the actual publishing center, but the writers of 
the United States are pretty numerous in Chi- 
cago, and you can’t tell them about literary or 
any other centers in New York. They are in 
Miami, too, and in Santa Fé, and in San Fran- 
cisco, and in Honolulu, very awkwardly situ- 
ated for “smokers” and week-end parties such 
as grace the life of writing in England and give 
to old London her atmosphere of lettered charm 
and ease. 

Whether literature in America gains or loses 
by this lack of camaraderie is hard to say. We 
cannot compare England of to-day with Eng- 
land of the glorious past; nor can we yet com- 
pare America with England. Still, in the field 
of nature-writing, a modern kind of writing, 
England has no one to put by the side of Tho- 
reau, or Muir, or Burroughs, except W. H. 
Hudson, who was really born of American 
parents and bred as a writer not in social Lon- 
don, but upon the lonely pampas of Patagonia. 
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“Wake-Robin” appeared in 1871, and found 
a warm welcome both here and in England. It 
still continues a favorite of all who love birds 
and the open fields and woods. Our leading 
writers, such as William Dean Howells and 
Helen Hunt Jackson, reviewed it enthusiasti- 
cally, and ornithologists like Dr. Elliot H. 
Coues, who was strictly the scientist among the 
birds, praised it not only for the quality of its 
interpretations, but for the accuracy and the 
actual discovery in its observations. It is very 
significant to find him writing to Burroughs: 


I... can bear witness to the minute fidelity and 
vividness of your portraiture. How many things you 
saw—how many more you felt. . . . Years ago when 
I bent almost breathless over Audubon, he told me of 
strange, wonderful things that fairly made my heart 
leap. . . . Now you come to tell me things no longer 
strange or wonderful, indeed, but, like a friend, point- 
ing out new beauties I missed before. 


It is just as significant from the literary 
point of view to have the editor, poet, and novel- 
ist Howells write: 


The dusk and cool and quiet of the forest seem to 
wrap the reader. It is a sort of summer vacation to 
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turn its pages... . His nerves have a poetic sensitive- 
ness, his eye a poetical quickness; and many of his 
descriptive passages impart all the thrill of his sub- 
tile observation. It is in every way an uncommon 
book that he has given us; fresh, wholesome, sweet, 


and full of a gentle and thoughtful spirit. 


Put bluntly, these two estimates mean that 
“Wake-Robin” showed minute, scientific obser- 
vation and had great literary charm. Nothing 
better could be said of a nature book; yet more 
can be said, and needs to be said, because this 
is so general that it might equally well apply 
to other such books. What was different and pe- 
culiar about “Wake-Robin”’? Exactly that 
which we have seen was peculiar and different 
about its author. A book is just a person in 
print. That person, however, is what he is by 
reason of things without him, as well as by gifts 
and qualities within. “Wake-Robin” was the 
beginning of Burroughs’s nature books, but it 
came as the tail-end of a long line of such books, 
and was much modified by them. 

Many earlier American naturalists and nature- 
lovers had been preparing John Burroughs’s 
birds and pages for him. As far back as 1791, 
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William Bartram had published his delightful 
“Travels,” a volume crowded with observations 
on American birds, done in the manner of a 
journal. He was the first American to produce 
a book of literary distinction upon natural his- 
tory. Then came Alexander Wilson, in 1808, 
with his “American Ornithology.” Wilson was a 
poet and an artist, and, at Bartram’s sugges- 
tion, began to draw the birds and to study them 
in the field. They became personalities to him, 
not so many species merely, and his written de- 
scriptions are character studies, often touched 
with humor and always with the imagination of 
the poet. Between Wilson and the renowned 
John James Audubon belongs Thomas Nut- 
tall, and his “A Manual of Ornithology of the 
United States and Canada,” published in Bos- 
ton in 1832. Nuttall specialized in describing 
the songs of our birds. Next, in 1840-44, ap- 
peared the monumental work of Audubon—the 
work that fired the imagination of John Bur- 
roughs at Buttermilk Falls and sent him with 
all his eyes and ears and soul a-birding for the 


rest of his life. 
These are by no means all of those who had 
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prepared the birds for Burroughs. But they 
clearly show the line of his ornithological de- 
scent. Another set of outdoor writers were pre- 
paring his pages, by which I mean his manner 
of writing, and the method of his essay. Chief 
among these were Emerson and Thoreau, and 
Wilson Flagg, and Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and Agassiz and Lowell and Gail Ham- 
ilton and Charles Dudley Warner and Donald 
G. Mitchell. Each of these, after his own fash- 
ion, and quite unknown to John Burroughs, 
was helping him beat his “nature essay” into 
shape. 

The greatest, most original and effective of 
these was Thoreau. Burroughs says that he is 
not aware of owing much to Thoreau. He owes 
him more than he owes any other in either of 
the long lists I have cited, for it was Thoreau, 
more than Emerson or any of the naturalists, 
who “brought to the study of nature a new 
manner, .. . he created a new nature senti- 
ment, and so added a new field to literature.” 
Burroughs was at hand to take over that new 
field and cultivate it, producing an “improved” 
nature essay, a new and distinctive literary form. 
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As you read ‘““Wake-Robin,” you feel at once 
that it is a book of observation of facts. The 
writer spins no wild, thrilling yarns. He does 
not preach, either. He has no ax to grind. It is 
enough for him to see and hear the bluebird. 
He does declare that it has the sky on its back 
and the earth on its breast and the sweetness of 
heaven in its voice, and if that is “preaching,” 
then he may be accused of that high artistic 
crime. 

Facts—but how simply, sincerely, spontane- 
ously recorded! No cant, no make-believe, no 
self-consciousness—nothing “literary” in a sin- 
gle paragraph of “Wake-Robin’—but love and 
wonder and joy and curiosity and discovery in 
every paragraph of it. He saw no vision upon 
the hills, he got no sermons out of the stones, 
he had no cure to offer for the ills of the world. 
But he is an invitation to the fields and woods, 
and our most natural, most seeing, most com- 
panionable of guides. He can show us more 
things on a given walk, and make the things 
more interesting, than any other of our nature 


writers. 
If you wish to learn how to use your five 
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senses, study Burroughs. He is a scientist, but 
a scientist with a poet’s imagination and feeling 
for beauty and the large meaning of things. The 
bird is there, so is the bough upon which he 
swings, so is the wind that swings the bough, 
and so is the sky behind, and the good green 
earth below. It is all there. And Burroughs is 
all there, body and soul, as simple and charmed 
as a child. 

I didn’t intend to let “Wake-Robin” obstruct 
the traffic this way and block the going on of 
this story. But it is done now, and when “Win- 
ter Sunshine” and “Birds and Poets” and “Lo- 
custs and Wild Honey” and “Pepacton” ap- 
pear, as they surely will, we shall not have to stop 
and say all of this about them. For what is true 
of “Wake-Robin” is true of these other four 
early outdoor volumes and of the next three: 
“Fresh Fields,” “Signs and Seasons,” and “Riv- 
erby.” Books of criticism, of philosophy, of re- 
ligion, and scientific controversy are to follow 
these nature books just named; but “Riverby” is 
the last of the outdoor volumes of the early po- 
etic period. They contain Burroughs’s distinctive 
contribution as a creator to American literature, 
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and it is they which will be longest read and 
loved. 

Burroughs had come to Washington in the © 
fall of 1863. It was now the spring of 1871. 
During the seven years he had clerked in the 
Treasury. So had many other young men in the 
department. He had built a house. So had other 
clerks, no doubt. But he had also written a book 
on Whitman, and now a book on birds, which is 
something more than any of the other clerks did. 

Two books in seven years are not very many. 
But how many more than none! Burroughs 
clerked from nine to four and got his pay and 
got promoted until he was chief of his division. 
The other clerks clerked from nine to four and 
got their pay, and some of them, possibly, got 
promoted. Burroughs had a high mahogany 
desk. The other clerks had high mahogany 
desks, as high as Burroughs’s. Burroughs, when 
he had a few spare minutes, wrote upon his 
books. The other clerks, when they had a few 
spare minutes, ogled the lady clerks or chatted 
among themselves or sat and dreamed of the 
days when they would be Comptroller of the 
Currency or President of the United States. 
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And after seven years! The difference is almost 
terrifying. 

Seven years seem like a long time to spend 
writing a book. No, not the first book. The sec- 
ond one will follow in much less time. The au- 
thor was thirty-four, and that seems terribly late 
for one who had been trying to write since he 
could hold a pen. But think of the obstacle-race 
he was running with his pen: lack of school 
training, lack of leisure, lack of sympathy from 
those who could have helped him most; and then 
the keenness of the competition! The chapters 
of this book had appeared in the best magazines, 
where competition is keener than anywhere else 
in the literary world. It is easier to write a book 
and find a publisher for it, than to write an 
article which will compel acceptance by the edi- 
tor of a high-pressure magazine. 

There is not a hurried, nervous, slipshod line 
in the whole of “Wake-Robin.” Nine years be- 
fore, in the poem “Waiting,” he had written: 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
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Time? He has time enough. His concern is to 
use it well. 

It is more than half a century now since 
“Wake-Robin” was published, and young read- 
ers of the present time, coming upon frequent 
shooting and killing of birds for study, will 
wonder at the inconsistency of the loving, joy- 
ous author, and at me for recommending him 
so highly. 

At one place in the chapter, “The Adiron- 
dacks,” he tells of killing a deer, and then of 
revolver practice, using a wild rabbit for a tar- 
get. Again, in the chapter “Birds’-Nests,” he 
tells of shooting the male of a pair of yel- 
low-bellied woodpeckers while the nest was full 
of helpless young. How do we reconcile this 
murderous gun with the loving, interesting 
pen? 

Times have changed. Our acts and attitudes 
have changed. And toward wild life, Burroughs 
has mightily helped to bring about the better 
mind. He outlived this gun-study stage. But 
good bird books were fewer then than now, 
identification in the field was much harder, and 
private collections of bird-skins not uncommon. 
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Every bird that Burroughs killed he skinned 
and mounted. 

The killing was not necessary, however, and 
could not be condoned to-day. Wild life in 
America was at flood tide when Burroughs 
began his studies. No thought of protecting it 
had occurred to anybody. The swift and unfor- 
givable destruction in store for it, none foresaw. 

There is no consciousness of such alarm in 
any of Burroughs’s books. He signed many let- 
ters once in behalf of a bird-protecting law, but 
I wonder if he ever wrote a line directly for 
wild-life protection and conservation? He be- 
longed to a different day, almost a different age. 
He had been brought up to kill. He even had a 
gun-cane in Washington, a gun shaped and used 
like a cane, with which he could shoot small birds 
without attracting attention. There were few 
laws for the protection of birds and animals, 
no “open” and “closed” seasons. Wild birds were 
shot for food. They were exposed for sale in the 
markets. People wore the lovely skins on their 
hats. The sportsman, the pot-hunter, and the 
plume-hunter were about their deadly work, but 
there were so many birds then! 


CHAPTER XIII 


BURROUGHS ABROAD 


IS house built, his book published, the 
restless clerk of the Treasury, whose 
hands were supposed to be folded when not en- 
tering figures in his account-books, began to 
finger a trout-farm proposition. He had out- 
grown patent harness-buckles, but being an 
American, he must be hatching some get-rich- 
quick scheme, and now it was trout. There was a 
certain spring near Washington which would 
furnish abundance of pure, flowing water. That 
was the whole thing. Anybody could catch and 
sell a trout. And they would raise themselves. 
Chickens were different. They required infinite 
care. They got the roup, too, and “the lights,” 
and they naturally had “cooties.” But trout! 
Who ever heard of a sick trout? Or a buggy 

one? It was a famous scheme. 
And it remained a famous scheme, along with 
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the harness-buckle scheme. A good fairy some- 
times seems to follow and protect the simple- 
minded and the innocent. The next book, “Win- 
ter Sunshine,” was more than started, though 
the author seemed hardly aware of it, a far more 
important scheme than trout. And something 
now happened which greatly furthered the com- 
pletion of that book. 

In October, 1871, John Burroughs, with two 
other clerks, and with fifteen millions of United 
States bonds, set sail for England. The bonds 
were to replace old ones, now due; and part of 
the work of the three clerks in London was the 
punching, and then the burning, of the stacks 
and stacks of these old bonds. 

They sailed on the Scotia, of the Cunard Line. 
But the Scotia was an old tub of a side-wheeler, 
with a keel, of course, but not where it should 
have been, and not in use, if we can believe John’s 
report. The fact is we can’t believe John’s 
report, or any other landlubber’s on such nauti- 
cal affairs. 

For ten days John Burroughs neither ate nor 
slept nor skipped about the decks nor in ecstasy 
chanted: 
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“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 


There was plenty of roll. All John did was to 
spit bitterness into the bitter sea, and long for 
Ursula’s pickled peaches. Some people take their 
pleasures hard. He never got his sea-legs under 
him until he got them on shore. 

That last statement sounds Irish. It was the 
sight of the coast of Ireland that cured the ten- 
day spell of the sea. John was Irish on one side, 
and perhaps this was the Kelly of it. He was 
farmer on both sides, and the sight of any land, 
Baffin Land, New Zealand, or Petermann Land 
would have affected him exactly as did this half- 
ancestral Ireland. 

Here is the paragraph in “Winter Sunshine” 
immediately preceding the sight of the Irish 
coast. If ever there was a farmer at sea, it was 
John Burroughs. He writes: 


Amidst the tossing and rolling, the groaning of 
the patient travelers, and the laboring of the vessel 
as she climbed those dark, unstable mountains, my 
mind reverted feebly to Huxley’s statement, that the 
bottom of this sea, for over a thousand miles, pre- 
sents to the eye of science a vast chalk plain, over 
which one might drive as over a floor, and I tried to 
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solace myself by dwelling upon the spectacle of a 
solitary traveler whipping up his steed across it. 
The imaginary rattle of his wagon was like the sound 
of lutes and harps, and I would rather have clung 
to his axletree than been rocked in the best berth in 
the ship. 


Poor thing! 

But the joy he had on land! That atoned for all 
the bitter things he thought and did on the bitter 
sea. The story of the round trip, called “An Oc- 
tober Abroad,” constitutes just one half of 
“Winter Sunshine,” and should be read entire, 
but more especially that portion of it which deals 
with the landing and the trip to London, the 
Great City, and the South Downs among the 
singing skylarks. It was no ordinary clerk who 
was carrying those fifteen millions of bonds to 
London, and judging by the distraction that 
everything English was to him, no very safe 
clerk, either. 

England has had few more discerning, more 
admiring visitors, and none who has left a hap- 
pier record of his first impressions. For this was 
not only Burroughs’s first sight of England, it 
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was also his first sight of any foreign land. A new 
experience! Utterly new! And he in his thirties!. 
What fun to grow up slowly, even provincially, 
and so have some thrilling surprises left you for 
the thirties and the forties, with here and there 
one for the old fat fifties! 

No child visiting England could have written. 
with this finished charm. And no frequent, famil-. 
iar visitor could have written with this childish 
freshness and joy. How to be thirty-four, and, at. 
the same time, only thirteen—that’s the big prob- 
lem of the writer. John Burroughs was eighty- 
four the day we buried him, but he never out- 
grew his teens, if you can figure that out. 

It was a mild October day when Burroughs 
slipped out of overwhelming London for a run to 
the South Downs, those “muttony” hills of 
Sussex which 


are like the backs of immense sheep, smooth, and 
round, and fat—so smooth, indeed, that the eye can 
hardly find a place to take hold of, not a tree, or 
bush, or fence, or house, or rock, or stone, or other 
object, for miles and miles, save here and there a. 
group of straw-capped stacks, or a flock of sheep: 
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crawling slowly over them, attended by a shepherd 
and dog, and the only lines visible those which bound 
the squares where different crops had been gathered. 
The soil was rich and mellow, like a garden—hills 
of chalk with a pellicle of black loam. 


Late in the season as it was, the skylarks were 
singing: 


Up, up, went the bird, describing a large easy 
spiral, till he attained an altitude of three or four 
hundred feet, when, spread out against the sky for a 
space of ten or fifteen minutes or more, he poured out 
his delight, filling all the vault with sound. The song 
is of the sparrow kind, and, in its best parts, per- 
petually suggested the notes of our vesper sparrow; 
but the wonder of it is its copiousness and sustained 
strength. ‘There is no theme, no beginning, middle, 
or end, like most of our best bird-songs, but a per- 
fect swarm of notes pouring out like bees from a 
hive, and resembling each other nearly as closely, and 
only ceasing when the bird nears the ground again. 
We have many more melodious songsters; the bobo- 
link in the meadows, for instance, the vesper sparrow 
in the pastures, the purple finch in the groves, the 
winter wren, or any of the thrushes in the woods, or 
the wood-wagtail, whose air song is of a similar char- 
acter to that of the skylark’s, and is even more rapid 
and ringing, and is delivered in nearly the same man- 
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ner; but our birds all stop when the skylark has just 
begun. Away he goes on quivering wing, inflating 
his throat fuller and fuller, mounting and mounting, 
and turning to all points of the compass as if to em- 
brace the whole landscape in his song, the notes still 
raining upon you, as distinct as ever, after you have 
left him far behind. 


Fifteen millions of bonds? John Burroughs’s 
real business in England was not with bonds, but 
with birds—skylarks. Birds were his real busi- 
ness in America, too. We called him John 
o Birds. His boyhood friend, Jay Gould, of the 
old West Settlement district school, had by this 
time become a man of bonds. We called him a 
magnate, which means money. When you have 
money enough to buy a railroad you are a mag- 
nate. Both sorts of men are essential, the magnate 
for the material welfare of his country, the writer 
for the deeper needs of its soul, 

Immediately upon reaching London, Bur- 
roughs had gone to see St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
had been living for some years now under the 
shadow of the Capitol at Washington. He had 
watched its lofty dome emerging from the build- 
ers’ scaffolds, his kitchen garden close under the 
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cataract of its marble steps. But it had not pre- 
pared him for St. Paul’s. It was too new. Time 
had not yet touched the mighty pile in Washing- 
ton with a soul. He writes to Walt Whitman: 


I have just come from St. Paul’s and feel very 
strange. I don’t know what is the matter with me 
but I seem in a dream. St. Paul’s was too much for 
me and my brain actually reels. I have never seen archi- 
tecture before. It made me drunk. I have seen a 
building with a living soul... . I feel as if I should 
go nowhere else while in London. . . . I actually grew 
faint. I was not prepared for it and I thought my com- 
panions, the Treasury clerks, would drive me mad, 
they rushed around so. I had to leave them and sit 
down. Hereafter I must go alone everywhere. 


Every sensitive visitor out of our new land re- 
sponds in this manner to the lure of the Old 
World. It is the effect of Time. We Americans 
live not in the midst, but on the edge, of things; 
not in the Past, but always in the presence of the 
Future. Our rocks are old, to be sure. We can 
sometimes come by a sense of Time in the depths 
of a solemn forest, or under the shadow of a great 
tree. Yet Nature is never older than the spring. 
She is forever new. 
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The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, 


are clothed with eternal youth. There is no 
clock on the hills. The dome of the Capitol was 
scarcely finished when Burroughs went overseas, 
and Time, the slow-winged bird, does not make 
her nest in the scaffolds of builders, nor brood 
their cluttered heaps in the yard below. 

The letter to Whitman goes on: “It is more to 
see the Old World than I had dreamed, much 
more. I thought Art was of little account, but 
now I get a glimpse of the real article, I am 
overwhelmed.” 

Here again we see the limitations of Bur- 
roughs’s one-sided education. He was so strictly 
self-taught, had had so few “required” courses, 
as to be left feeling that the sister arts to his own 
art of writing—architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and music—were hardly sisters at all, but waifs 
and illegitimate children. 

“All-round” education in high school and col- 
lege is rare enough, however. Most students get 
through intellectually and emotionally lopsided. 
It is not surprising that those taking only voca- 
tional courses should graduate narrowly trained 
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for business. The one-sidedness is not confined to 
them, but extends to all, the tendency in modern 
education being strongly away from the cultural 
courses. 

By October nineteenth Burroughs was thor- 
oughly tired of architecture and sight-seeing. 
London had lost its lure. To the Comptroller of 
the Currency he writes: 


I am nearly sated with sight-seeing [at the end of 
two weeks!] and shall be thoroughly glad when it is 
all over with. . . . I have seen enough museums and 
pictures and collections of one kind and another to 
stand me all the rest of my mortal life, be it ever so 
long. . . . I don’t think anything could tempt me now 
to go on and do the rest of the continent. 


Provincial? Yes. And call him by the other 
name, if you like, “American.” He was Ameri- 
can, provincial, lopsided, raw, and crude. But he 
was not conventional nor mob-minded nor shal- 
low-souled nor open-mouthed nor “toury,” and 
he did not rate all other lands as better than his 
own. He is frank and honest, too. He knew what 
he wanted, and where to get it; and he knew it 
was nothing in the streets or galleries or museums 
of Europe. 
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I am sick of Europe-struck Americans, who 
know all lands except their own. I have 
friends who have been to Europe a dozen times, 
but never traveled far enough west in the United 
States to see the Hudson River. And didn’t they 
once see Lord This and Lady That! La! La! 
Crossing themselves and rolling their worshipful 
eyes toward high heaven! As for me, I wouldn’t 
turn a corner to see ten kinds of a lord, unless, 
like so many English lords, he had done some- 
thing interesting. I will always look at a lady if 
she is pretty and well-mannered, like American 
ladies, and I will look as long as it is proper. I 
went to college, and John Burroughs didn’t, yet 
I understand how leg-weary and eye-weary and 
mind-weary two weeks of collections and 
museums and galleries in the Old World made 
him. I belong very much to the New World, 
myself. 

The United States Government allowed each 
of the three clerks six dollars in gold a day 
for expenses, and Burroughs seemed to be in 
charge of the gold. He kept those two clerks 
living within their income. They tired him more 
than the galleries. He called them monkeys, they 
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chattered so, and chased their tails so, doing 
everything for the sake of saying they had seen 
everything when they got back home. 

During these two weeks, Burroughs had 
visited Paris, but found it monotonous after Lon- 
don. The women in Paris were ugly, too; and be- 
cause he knew no French, the storekeepers and 
everybody cheated him. But he came nearer to 
being waylaid and robbed in London. Years 
later, in “Scribner’s Monthly” for May, 1877, 
he tells the story of that rather narrow escape 
in an article called “A London Adventure.” 

It is the old flim-flam story of the country 
bumpkin and the confidence-man. This one had 
all of the usual fixings, even to the gold bricks, 
only the brick was a wad of real money. The plot 
runs thus: 

The innocent countryman, Burroughs, is com- 
ing out of a music-hall and is bumped by an 
affable stranger, this time a big, frank German. 
They get to talking. Like each other. Both are 
travelers. They agree to meet the next day for a 
trip together. The German says where and when, 
and leads the Yankee to an out-of-the-way inn 
in the vicinity of King’s Cross. The barmaid 
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leads them into an out-of-the-way room, and the 
German orders drinks. 

They drink and get very friendly. The Ger- 
man excuses himself a moment, and while he is 
gone, leading character number three enters the 
scene, in the person of a very green, Simple- 
Simon Englishman, with top hat and everything 
country about him except his cockney accent. 
But the country one from America “isn’t wise to 
that.” The plot thickens. 

This third innocent one calls for drinks. He 
swaggers about. Shows he is oozing with money 
as a roast turkey with Christmas dressing. Can’t 
give his money away fast enough. Wants to do 
good with it, and when he finds a man who can 
spend it wisely for charity, he just naturally 
gives that man a hundred pounds, if the man can 
show that he has money of his own and so won’t 
spend the gift upon himself. 

The innocent German and the innocent Amer- 
ican exchange innocent glances. Poor fool! They 
may as well help part him from his money as less 
considerate folks will. But show me your money 
first, says the verdant one from the back country 
with his cockney dialect. The American doesn’t 
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have any with him. Neither does the German. 
The American’s money is partly at his inn, and 
partly at his bankers’ in Lombard Street. The 
German’s is at his bankers’, also in Lombard 
Street. Happy coincidence. They can take the 
same cab for it. The Englishman throws them a 
sovereign for cab hire and tells them he will wait 
for them here. 

The American has an American friend in the 
bank and tells him his story. “Of course!” says 
the friend, on the make, as Americans are. But 
the English banker, overhearing the story, takes 
the measure with his London eye of the United 
States Treasury clerk and says something about 
—well, about robbery. But it doesn’t sink in. 

Fifty pounds sterling are in his pocket to show 
the Simple-Simon Englishman. He now joins 
the German from his bank. They are to drive to 
the inn for the other fifty pounds. But as the 
American enters the empty cab, the German, in- 
stead of coming from his bank, suddenly slips 
out from behind another near-by cab, with just a 
hint of something—well, of something suspicious 
about him. 

Robbery? Confound the London banker for 
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dropping that silly hint! But the German’s man- 
ner has changed. The frank affability is gone. 
Something nervous and furtive has taken its 
place. Arrived at the inn, the German invites 
himself up to see the American’s room, and is 
caught in the mirror watching narrowly as the 
money is transferred from the trunk to the 
American’s pocket. 

Sure now that he is being “framed,” the inno- 
cent one from the States works rapidly, with a 
deftness of touch and a finish fit for a story. He 
had done detective work before. He tells the 
German to go out and call a cab. The friendly 
German can’t move fast enough. The American 
follows him closely, but stops in the hall of his inn 
and tells a powerful porter to follow him in an- 
other cab, to stop where he stops, and under no 
circumstances to lose sight of him. 

Thicker and thicker grows the plot; faster and 
faster it moves to the climax. 

The cab rolls along. The American says as for 
himself he doesn’t exactly like the looks of the 
affair. Isn’t that innocent fellow at the lonely 
ale-house a thug, possibly, out to do both of 
them? Impossible, says the German, but says it 
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nervously, the corner of his eye on his compan- 
ion, The American pats his hip pocket, gives his 
slouch hat a Kit Carson cant, and smiles wickedly 
as he says he is dying for a little Wild West 
shooting. Kuropeans don’t carry guns, the Ger- 
man says apprehensively. But every American 
carries two, the Yankee says, and shoots to kill. 

The cab draws up before the den of an ale- 
house, a spot staged for robbery and murder. As 
the two get out, a second cab comes up behind 
them and the German sees a big burly fellow get 
out. He looks at the innocent American, excuses 
himself a moment, and disappears. The Ameri- 
can enters the inn, goes on into the remote room, 
and finds the rich and charitable one from the 
country, with the London accent, who inquires 
anxiously for the German. 

At this moment the big porter from the second 
cab pushes his way into the room against the pro- 
test of the barmaid, and the Englishman hex- 
cuses ‘imself hin horder to *urry hup the German 
—and that’s the hend hof the story! 


CHAPTER XIV 


BACK IN WASHINGTON 


HE end of the story? Of that story, for that 
day, but a writer never comes to the end 
of any story until he has written it. As this inci- 
dent appeared years later in one of the maga- 
zines, so the whole trip, in a hundred incidents, 
appears in “Winter Sunshine.” Getting two trips 
out of one is the reward of the writer. His ex- 
periences are doubled, his enjoyments multiplied, 
his life enlarged and extended; his trip with the 
pen more significant and worth while than the 
original trip in person. 

It is interesting to note, besides St. Paul’s, the 
skylarks, and the confidence-men, what other 
things were seen so sharply, especially in contrast 
to things American, as to call for comment. He 
dwells, for instance, upon the finished, domesti- 
cated landscape, the evener climate, the softer 


sounds even of the streets; the greater extent of 
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public parks, and the larger liberty of the public 
in them; the plumper, rosier women, but not so 
clean-cut and shapely as Americans, the rural 
quality of life, the people of London itself coun- 
try-minded and much given to wayfaring; the 
simplicity of the boys and girls; the great num- 
ber of wild birds and rabbits; the quieter skies 
and softer clouds; the absence of push and jostle 
among the London travelers, and nobody stand- 
ing up in the trams; the domestic touch to the 
life of English inns; the even, equal treatment 
accorded women, with never a ‘Ladies’ En- 
trance” or a “Woman’s Balcony” or such divi- 
sion anywhere; the poorer quality of the apples 
and their lack of color—everything in softer, 
mellower tones, from the clouds to the coal, all 
the coal being soft coal—hence the profound 
London fogs, which are not fog, but drifts of 
London soft-coal smoke. 

Few travelers of my acquaintance, with not 
much more than a month in England, have seen 
so many things significantly as this American 
naturalist and clerk of the Treasury. It would be 
interesting to know what the other clerks saw, 
and if they got, besides the holiday, a good half- 
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volume of essays out of it. Three young men, 
carrying fifteen millions of bonds to England, 
have a joint trip. One of them writes. We know 
all about this trip, and about him, consequently, 
which is far more interesting. The other two— 
perhaps they died over there. They died some- 
where, that is certain, for we never hear of them 
again. 

But the best part of the whole experience, to 
John Burroughs, was his meeting with that great 
Scotch essayist Thomas Carlyle, then an old and 
famous man, living in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London. Is there any magic in those words for 
you? In Cheyne Row, before Carlyle went there 
to live, had dwelt Sir Thomas More, and the 
scholar Erasmus, and Viscount Bolingbroke, and 
Tobias Smollett, author of “Roderick Random,” 
and the poet Leigh Hunt, and others. The place 
was more than sacred to the young American. 
But greater than any of these, in his eyes, was 
Thomas Carlyle, the author of “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” “Heroes and Hero Worship,” and the 
monumental “History of Frederick the Great,” 
who was then living there. He was the foremost 
essayist of England. He was the friend of the 
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great American Emerson, and already one of the 
powerful influences in Burroughs’s life. 

Up and down the street outside of the house in 
Cheyne Row walked the new author of “Wake- 
Robin,” not bold enough to beard the old lion in 
his den, for Carlyle had a reputation for eating 
people alive who out of idle curiosity forced 
themselves upon him. Then Burroughs went to 
dine with the Rossettis, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
the poet and painter, and Christina, his poet 
sister, and the others of the family. Then he met 
Moncure D. Conway, the English apostle of 
Walt Whitman, with whom he had already had 
correspondence, and told Conway of his pilgrim- 
age to Cheyne Row, of his desire to see Carlyle, 
and of his dread to intrude upon him. Conway 
started at once with him, not a bit afraid of the 
moody and sometimes bitter old man. 

It was a dark and rainy night when Conway, 
an old friend, and Burroughs, a new one from 
the New World, whose politics and people Car- 
lyle could not understand, arrived at the house in 
Cheyne Row where the great Scotsman had lived 
for forty years. Three stone steps led up to the 
door— 
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each hollowed out by the attrition of the human foot, 
the middle one, where the force of the footfall would 
be greatest, most deeply worn of all—worn by hun- 
dreds of famous feet, and many, many more not 
famous. Nearly every notable literary man of the 
century, both of England and America, had trod 
those steps. Emerson’s foot had left its mark there, 
if one could have seen it. . 


Carlyle was out walking—after dark— 


an indication in itself of the haggard and melan- 
choly frame of mind habitual to him. [He] was then 
seventy-six years old, his wife had been dead five 
years, his work was done, and his days were pitifully 
sad. He presently appeared, wrapped in a long gray 
coat that fell nearly to the floor. His greeting was 
quiet and grandfatherly, and that of a man bur- 
dened with his own sad thoughts. I shall never for- 
get the impression his large, long soft hand made in 
mine, nor the look of sorrow and suffering stamped up- 
on the upper part of his face—sorrow mingled with 
yearning compassion. In pleasing contrast to his 
coarse hair and stiff, bristly, iron-gray beard, was the 
fresh, delicate color that just touched his brown 
cheeks, like the tinge of poetry that plays over his 
own rugged page. I noted a certain shyness and 
delicacy, too, in his manner, which contrasted in the 
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same way with what is alleged of his rudeness and 
severity. He leaned his head upon his hand, the fin- 
gers thrust up through his hair, and, with his elbow 
resting upon the table, looked across to my com- 
panion, who kept the conversation going. This at- 
titude he hardly changed during the two hours we 
sat there. How serious and concerned he looked, and 
how surprising that hearty, soliloquizing sort of 
laugh which now and then came from him as he talked. 


So Burroughs describes the memorable visit in 
“Fresh Fields,’ more than eleven years later. Is 
it curious that at that moment he dismisses the 
experience with hardly more than a paragraph 
in “Winter Sunshine”? He was too close to it. 
He did not know then, among the many rapid 
and vivid impressions of that first sight of things 
abroad, which was prime among them, nor how 
big they were with meaning. 

He did know at the time that he would have 
made the trip to England for those two hours 
with Carlyle. He had heard the skylarks sing, he 
had heard the great preachers Martineau and 
Spurgeon, in their pulpits, he had sat beneath 
the tremendous and impressive dome of St. 
Paul’s, he had been to Paris and felt the spell of 
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Napoleon there; but none of these things stirred 
him as the living presence of this great thinker 
stirred him, nor did any of the other impressions 
so multiply within him and continue so long. On 
the second journey to England, eleven years 
later, he gathered harvest enough for a whole vol- 
ume, and it is highly suggestive to note in that 
volume “‘Fresh Fields,” out of its two hundred 
and seventy-six pages, he devotes a hundred 
pages to Carlyle. 

Before he sails for home he does a little shop- 
ping for Ursula. She was very much on his mind, 
as wives at home ought to be on the minds of 
husbands far afield. In his first letter to Whit- 
man, the day he reached London, John asked 
him to go see Ursula. He writes to her regularly, 
but in all his stay abroad she wrote him but one 
scanty letter. 

It was more than mean of her, and terribly 
short-sighted. She had not learned a thing in the 
years of their marriage as to what this man most 
craved of her, and of what, by the very terms of 
their contract, she had promised solemnly to give. 
How simple it seems, in contrast to many of the 
difficulties of living together, to write a letter, a 
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warm, gossipy, wifely, abundant letter! She 
couldn’t do it, not even when he was far across 
the seas. John Burroughs would rather have had 
a big, long, loving letter from his wife back home 
than his interview with Thomas Carlyle. You 
don’t have to be literary to write a loving letter 
to one who loves you, husband or wife, or to the 
anxious, loving “‘old folks back home.” 

Letters or no, John bought Ursula a lot of 
things, a dozen pairs of gloves, a silk dress, (7 
shillings, 6 pence a yard), and a sealskin jacket 
for fifty-five dollars in gold, and apparently 
forty yards of carpet; though of course Ursula 
couldn’t quite call forty yards of carpet her own. 
John Burroughs was not the kind of man who 
never gave his wife a more personal present than 
a barrel of flour and a new cooking-range for 
the kitchen. 

After seeing Oxford, he went on to the Shake- 
speare country about Stratford-on-Avon, from 
which place he wrote a delightful letter; then on 
to Wales, thence over to Ireland, chiefly to pay 
his respects to Kdward Dowden, a writer and 
scholar and friend of Whitman’s who was then 
living in Dublin. It was Edward Dowden who, 
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when Whitman’s poem on the death of Lincoln 
appeared, “When Lilacs Last in Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” characterized it as “one of the loftiest 
and most poignant dirges in all literature.” 
Poor, pathetic sailor! he was so sick crossing 
over to Ireland as not to enjoy the Kellys at all. 
But his branch of the family had left the auld 
country a good many years before. After his 
visit with Dowden he went on, stopping half a 
day at Mallow in order to see “Mallow Castle 
over Blackwater,” standing amid the ivy-covered 
trees on the banks of the Blackwater River, and 
dating back to the time of Queen Elizabeth. He 
paused a day in Cork, walked to the top of the 
Knockmealdown Mountains for a ranging view 
of the country, but got little satisfaction out of it. 
Ireland impressed him with its poverty and 
general wretchedness. But a cold, gray Novem- 
ber sky which he found upon the mountains had 
much to do with it, I am sure, for he was always 
sensitive to the companionship of the sky. Be- 
sides, his foreign visit was about over. He was 
already moving on to Queenstown and _ his 
steamer, and though he was homeward bound, 
the thought of the steamer cast a gloom over Ire- 
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land colder and grayer than the gloom of the 
November sky. 

He encountered a lively sea, as before, but this 
time he was on a screw steamer, and was holed 
up, as he says, for only five days of the trip. 
These he spent watching his seasick coat swing, 
swing, swing, from its nail on the stateroom door, 
and the antics of his two sole-leather London 
trunks, which every day broke lose and rammed 
and butted each other about the cabin floor, the 
little one always getting the jump on the big one; 
but when the big one did land, he landed hard. 
So are sick men entertained, and great authors 
made childish by their livers when at sea! 

Off Sable Island they encountered a hurricane. 
This was accompanied by an immovable iron fog, 
out of which “came the wind, a steady, booming 
blast, that smote the ship over on her side and 
held her there, and howled in the rigging like 
a chorus of fiends.” 


Late in the afternoon the storm abated, the fog 
was suddenly laid, and looking toward the setting 
sun, I saw him athwart the wildest, most desolate 
scene in which it was ever my fortune to behold the face 
of that god. The sea was terribly agitated, and the 
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endless succession of leaping, frothing waves between 
me and the glowing west formed a picture I shall not 
soon forget... . 

While abreast of New England, and I don’t know 
how many miles at sea, as I turned in my deck prome- 
nade, I distinctly scented the land—a subtle, delicious 
odor of farms and homesteads, warm and human, 
that floated on the wild sea air, a promise and a 
token. 2... 

But before many hours we had passed the Hook, 
and were moving slowly up the bay in the midday 
splendor of the powerful and dazzling light of the 
New World sun. And how good things looked to me 
after even so brief an absence!—the brilliancy, the 
roominess, the deep transparent blue of the sky, the 
clear, sharp outlines, the metropolitan splendor of 
New York, and especially of Broadway ; and as I walked 
up that great thoroughfare, and noted the familiar 
physiognomy and the native nonchalance and inde- 
pendence, I experienced the delight that only the re- 
turned traveler can feel—the instant preference of 
one’s own country and countrymen over all the rest 
of the world. 


Back in Washington, the work in the Treasury 
clerkship went on as before, but with rapidly di- 
minishing patience. He had no particular inter- 
est in it. The trip abroad had widened his liter- 
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ary outlook, quickened and strengthened his 
literary purpose. Writing was his work, not 
clerking; and he began to plot his escape from 
the bank-note vault, and Washington. Walt 
could have his crowds and streets, but John 
o’ Birds must build his nest somewhere between 
the field-sparrow’s and the veery’s, a clerk of the 
woods and a tiller of the soil. 

In January he ran over to Baltimore, dragging 
Walt with him, as he writes to Benton, to hear 
Emerson lecture on “Sources of Inspiration.” 
Walt introduced him to the Concord sage, all 
three of them entering the vestibule of the lec- 
ture-hall together. Emerson at once took Bur- 
roughs to task for something in his “Atlantic” 
essay, “With the Birds,” which criticized 
Thoreau as an observer. Burroughs had to ex- 
plain that he had left that reference out of the 
essay when he printed it in “Wake-Robin,” be- 
cause he had not actually been in Maine, where 
Thoreau had made his record. So careful a 
reader was Emerson, so keen his interest and 
memory. 

He then told Burroughs that he had on his 
table a copy of “Wake-Robin,” had looked into it 
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with interest, and thought the title an excellent 
one. Burroughs was not so complimentary about 
Emerson’s lecture. He wrote Benton that he 
thought it rather pitiful, so irrelevant was the 
subject to the needs of the time. Another lecture 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes, delivered in Wash- 
ington soon after, Burroughs declared a good 
talk, but hardly worth EKmerson’s while to come 
all the way to Washington for. 

The evening of the Baltimore lecture Emerson 
came down to Washington to visit Senator Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts. Burroughs was at the rail- 
road station when he left, standing back to watch 
the great philosopher buy his ticket to Boston, 
“fussing and fumbling” at the window, distracted 
by his gloves, his parcels, and his umbrella, afraid 
of forgetting his ticket, of mislaying his money, 
and of missing the train. But he had several 
minutes to spare, divine minutes for John Bur- 
roughs, who made the most of them. He got him 
aboard the train, sat down with him, and while 
they waited talked of—of Walt Whitman, 
mostly. So do our lives, like moons, resolve about 
some central sun. 

From the time of Burroughs’s return his young 
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nephew, “Channy B,” came to visit him. Boy 
and man understood each other completely and 
were perfect pals. Channy read Emerson with 
gusto, and tramped the roads and wild places 
outside of Washington with gusto, his eye as 
keen, his joy as real as his uncle’s. Burroughs was 
deeply attached to all of his kin, but he especially 
loved this eager aud sympathetic young nephew. 
He had other trampers with him on the trails 
outside of Washington, friends attracted to him 
by his writings, but much of “the exhilarations of 
the road,” so characteristic of the next book, 
“Winter Sunshine,” got into it doubtless from 
the light foot and contagious spirit of Channy B. 

Burroughs had been in Washington now for 
ten years, humdrum years so far as his fellow 
clerks could see, obscure and insignificant years 
outwardly. Not so inwardly. He had had ten 
years of the seething life of the capital, had seen 
the war end and slavery end, Lincoln fall, the 
frontier push westward to the Pacific Coast, and 
he had voted for U. S. Grant for President. He 
had built himself a house in Washington; had had 
Walt Whitman as his friend and companion; had 
published two books and many magazine articles; 
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had been abroad and so multiplied his literary 
friendships tremendously. He had had malarial 
fever in Washington, also, and felt the dreaded 
touch of its hot-cold hand again. Suddenly, on 
the last day of 1872, he resigned from his place 
in the Treasury. The spring work would soon be 
starting on the farm, and he had listened at last 
to the call of the soil. 


CHAPTER XV 


BANKS AND BOOKS AND GRAPES 


N January 1, 1873, Burroughs was ap- 
pointed a national-bank examiner and 
sent to Middletown, New York, as receiver of a 
bank of that town which had failed. He must 
earn a living, and he could scarcely do that with 
his essay pen, not a bread-and-butter living, to 
say nothing of an occasional sealskin jacket. The 
essayist seldom writes a best seller. He had had 
no training for this exacting bank work, nor had 
he any special gift for it; but he was highly 
trusted at Washington, and as it would occupy 
him only about six months of the year, he seized 
upon it as an escape from his vault and as a 
chance for his pen. and what was even more to his 
need just now, as a chance for his plow. He must 
plow and plant the soil. 
Mrs. Burroughs was left in Washington with 
the house to sell. The tangled affairs of the Mid- 
240 
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dletown bank would keep him he didn’t know 
how long, but he hopes she can join him and be- 
gin housekeeping in Middletown by the spring. 
There was evidently quite a lively correspond- 
ence between them during this period of separa- 
tion. She often “took her pen in hand,” it seems, a 
primitive, poor-spelling pen; but John’s spelling 
pen ran Ursula’s a close second. 

We wish the biographer had given us more of 
these letters, for they show that Mrs. Burroughs 
was not lacking in love for her husband. She was 
simply inarticulate on paper. She could neither 
think nor speak in writing. If John was born 
with a pen in his hand, she was born with a broom 
and a rolling-pin. She had been “marked” for 
housekeeping before her birth—condemned to it, 
because of her too thrifty forebears, with some- 
thing like a curse; and John was thrown in to 
complete the punishment. 

He was awful to live in a house with. Neglect- 
ful of his dress, unmindful of his dignity and 
company manners, disorderly with his papers 
and books, and irregular at his meals—how could 
she live with him? She dusted every sunbeam 
which climbed through the windows; but if she 
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went at John’s dreadful desk, there was trouble. 
She had taught the cat to wipe his feet (so John 
declares!), but not her husband; he would track 
up the house with muddy boots. 

I am sorry for all wives, and for some hus- 
bands. There was a great deal of tragedy in this 
long, ill-mated marriage. Yet they loved each 
other. And now that he is away, she misses him 
and writes to him, tells him about her new hair 
switch, urges him to “be a good boy,” and actu- 
ally reads one of his “peaces,” which Walt had 
brought her in a paper. She likes it, too, she adds, 
for “some of it was real funny.” Capable of put- 
ting so much poetry into a pie, what a pity that 
she was utterly incapable of putting a single 
touch of poetry into a page of her husband’s 
work! 

Poor Walt will not bring her any more of 
John’s “peaces.” He is ill, stricken with 
paralysis, and will never be his big, strong self 
again. John urges his wife to visit him and cheer 
him up. Any love shown to Walt will be accepted 
by John as shown to himself. The friendship of 
these two men was nothing ordinary. Burroughs 
saw in Whitman the greatest poet America had 
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produced, and the greatest genius of his time. 
His admiration was profound. His love was as 
deep and warm as his admiration. On Bur- 
roughs’s part, the friendship is one of the most 
human and beautiful in literary history. 

Meanwhile, the bank examiner was on the hunt 
for a farm. Nothing less than acres of land would 
satisfy his craving for the land. He soon found 
a nine-acre tract along the west shore of the 
Hudson River, about two miles from the town of 
Esopus. It had a sunny southern slope to the 
majestic river, filling the keen eye of the farmer 
with visions of laden vines, burdened fruit-trees, 
bees humming among the blossoms, and a house, 
a new house of his own building, out of a great 
heap of broken rock and stone which lay in the 
middle of the acres. 

Besides, it was not very far from Roxbury and 
the old farm home, and so close to Middletown 
that he could attend to work there and attend to 
the building of his new house here. And what a 
noble prospect, looking out over the mighty 
Hudson, with its tides and boats and sea-birds! 

The heap of broken and weathered rock so en- 
tranced him that he set to work with cardboard, 
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and in a day or two had constructed his model 
house, half stone, half wood, and sent a photo- 
graph of it to his wife, saying that if they could 
only reduce themselves to the size of mice, they 
could go to housekeeping in it right away! There 
was never a more domestic man than John Bur- 
roughs, muddy boots notwithstanding. 

He knew at once that the place was as good as 
bought, yet he hesitated because, as he writes to 
his wife, of the fear of loneliness. Shy and un- 
comfortable in society, he was still only half a 
hermit, and had suffered all his life for lack of 
men companions. Here they both will be con- 
demned to loneliness, and can they make up for 
it by dogs and cats, and a pig and a horse, a cow 
and hens? he asks. 

The lure of the acres was too much for him. By 
midsummer the stone-and-wood house was going 
up after the pasteboard model. He helped quarry 
out the stone himself, keeping an eagle eye on the 
masons for fear they would chip off too much of 
the wild roughness of the blocks. He went into 
the woods with his own ax for the timbers, going 
back to his father’s farm for special logs of ash 
and butternut and curly maple. He built him- 
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self into that house, calling it “Riverby.”’ Heart 
and hands were in it. Riverby was to hold and 
shelter him for nearly fifty years, but measured 
by zest and intensity of feeling, he lived more in 
the house while it was building than in the forty- 
seven years after it was finished. 

Out of this house-building, of course, came an 
essay, “Roof-Tree,” in the volume “Signs and 
Seasons.”’ As he travels twice on the same trip— 
in person, and with his pen, he builds two houses 
on the same site—one of wood and stone and one 
of words. He keeps two cows in the single stall 
—one for milk and butter and one for books. 
And so he practises his own preaching: that liter- 
ature is life. 

“Roof-Tree” begins, “One of the greatest 
pleasures of life is to build a house for one’s self.” 
So the pleasure in the building makes for pleas- 
ure in the writing, and these combined make for 
pleasure in the reading. It is out of the pleasures 
of life, the pleasures of being and doing and 
thinking, that some of the best of stuff for 
writing comes. Some of it comes out of pain, too, 
some of the very sweetest and best. The ink is in 
the fountain-pen; the words are in the dictionary ;. 
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but what we say with the inky words is all within 
us, and must first be lived. 

As soon as he dared leave the house he began 
to break up and plant the land—to grapes, 
chiefly, with currants, raspberries, and straw- 
berries in between. There were orchard fruits, 
also, and hens and bees. But fancy grapes were to 
be the crop on which the going family concern 
was to depend, and his leisure to write. 

What with the bank-examining, however, and 
the house-building, and the vineyard-planting, 
the writing for the next two years got a very slen- 
der chance. This new government work was not 
allowing him the freedom he supposed it would. 
The house and the land were endlessly absorbing 
—the living plainly running away with the writ- 
ing. But the writing itself had something to do 
with it. This two-year lull was only the natural 
calm which followed the ten-year literary storm 
in Washington, Plodding and slow as a worker, 
Burroughs hardly realized how steadily and ex- 
citedly he had driven his pen since long before 
going to Washington. Let the field lie fallow for 
a season or two now. The next crop will be the 
better for it. 
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Meanwhile, he kept in close touch with Walt 
Whitman, now partly recovered from his paral- 
ysis and living in Camden, New Jersey. His 
early friend, E. M. Allen, who had been so close 
and helpful, had married the poet Elizabeth 
Akers, had gone farther South into business, and 
was already beginning to pass out of Burroughs’s 
life. Not so the old friend Myron B. Benton. The 
two were nearer now to each other and nearer 
than ever in spirit. The correspondence with 
other literary men multiplied. For John T. 
Trowbridge, the story-writer, he does a biograph- 
ical sketch which “Scribner’s” published in 1874. 
We find him writing at length to Edward Dow- 
den, whom he visited in Dublin when abroad. The 
letter is a very tender one, all about the sick 
Whitman, urging him, and the poet Rossetti, to 
come over and see Walt while he is still alive. 


For the past year [he writes], a dark dread has 
beset my mind whenever I have thought of him. He 
is so unspeakably dear to me that the earth would 
not seem habitable to me if he were gone. ... I am 
established here in a rather lonely place on the Hud- 
son River, in a house of my own (of stone, and of my 
own building), with a small fruit farm attached. 
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I come of a race of farmers and have always had 
a hungering for the soil, and now I am bound to take 
my fill of it. . . . I only lack some one to talk books 
with, but then I have the birds, and one can’t have 
everything. 


In May, 1875, his nephew Channy was sud- 
denly stricken with some brain trouble and died. 
None of Burroughs’s relatives was so close to 
him as this brilliant boy, a medical student at the 
time of his death, and only twenty-three! His 
letters to his uncle reveal a highly sensitive youth, 
full of insight and poetry, a buoyant, lovable 
fellow, with endless promise in him. It was a par- 
ticularly terrible death, brought on, probably, by 
overstudy. During the last ten days of the 
disease, his Uncle John was at the boy’s bedside 
in the Brooklyn hospital, “and suffered more 
than I ever expect to suffer again. . . . He was 
both son and brother and dear comrade to me, 
and of all my kindred, I could least afford to 
lose him. Life looks dreary indeed to me since he 
has gone out. . . . J am busy here with my farm, 
and try to make the multitude of little cares di- 
vert my mind.” 

Time softened the pain, but could not cure the 
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ache, of Channy’s death. His end was more than 
the death of a beloved boy; it was a death in the 
family, that mystical, beautiful, melancholy 
something which, to John Burroughs, was once 
the whole of him, and in which, forever returning, 
he still lived and moved and had his fullest being. 
He was chronically, incurably homesick, because 
none of his clumsy kin, not even his silent, brood- 
ing mother, had any skill to comfort him. They 
felt, but they could neither read nor speak. 

This loitering of the boy throughout manhood 
and old age is to be reckoned with as one of the 
prime factors in the best of his literary work. 
He wrote habitually out of his boyhood, particu- 
larly in his early nature-books. There is a home 
touch, less and more than domestic, in them, 
something eager, boyish, of the dawn. When that 
tender morning light whitens into the glare of 
common day it touches his pages with a certain 
scientific hardness, though much in the writing 
of the last ten years shows the same home spell. 

The new house on the Hudson was to shelter 
him for many years, but he never called it home. 
He kept that word for the old farm-house in 
the Catskills where he was a boy. The fields and 
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the walls and the woods, Father and Mother, 
Hiram, Eden, and the other children— 
these were home. They could not come to him. 
They were bookless and wordless and dumb. 
But he could go to them, all the dearer to him 
in their silent yearning, as they plodded on be- 
hind the silent oxen and the plow. He could 
never get far from that home with his pen. And 
here he was returning, as the train sped east- 
ward, when with his last breath he murmured, 
“How far are we from home?” And here beside 
the big boulder where he played as a child he 
lies sleeping, back in the cradle of his mothering 
hills, back home. 

John Burroughs was fond of all domestic ani- 
mals. Let a stray dog turn up and it was 
promptly adopted. So came Rab, the first 
of six children of this kind to bless the Bur- 
roughs home, and to sadden it inexpressibly by 
their tragic and untimely deaths. John Burroughs 
was a dog’s man. He gave the same ungrudging, 
unwithholding love to his dog that his dog gave 
to him. And there is no love passing the love of 
a devoted dog. 

Burroughs was a very lonely man, even in his 
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own home, and very much depressed by his lone- 
liness. For months at a time, when his wife, who 
was always an invalid, would be taking some 
“cure” or a course of treatment at some hospital, 
he would be his own housekeeper, befriended 
and companioned only by his dog. During such 
periods of dependence, dog and man came closer 
together than man and man often come, and 
closer than John Burroughs and any human 
companion ever came. 

Then there were the long tramps together in 
the woods. Every dog is a naturalist, with a nose 
and an eye and an ear for the suggestions of 
the trail that outpoint those of his master; and 
trained by such a scout as Burroughs, who 
seemed to have extra faculties when afoot in 
the fields, Rab and his successors were more 
than company. They were observers, discover- 
ers, retrievers of many a hiding and happy item 
for the books. The master says of “Lark,” the 
third dog, and a little fellow: 


Many’s the time I have carried him on my shoulder 
when the snow was too deep for him in the woods. 
He was my muse and the inspiration of all my walks. 
The “Notes of a Walker” are mainly his. He would 
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sniff out the fact and I, as his secretary, would 
chronicle it. 

Rab got the distemper; Rose, the second dog, 
was poisoned by some boys; Lark, the gentlest 
and dearest of them all, was bitten by a big New- 
foundland dog and died; the same “vicious 
brute,” belonging to Dick Atkins, did for Lad- 
die; Ino was run over by the cars; and Nip, a 
little fox-terrier, while out walking with his mas- 
ter, grew careless, slipped, and fell through the 
ties of a railroad trestle, fifty feet to the rocks 
below. 

That was the most tragic and terrible death 
of them all. They had crossed that high bridge 
over Black Creek many a time before. Clamber- 
ing down the steep bank, the master took the 
broken and nearly lifeless body in his arms and 
carried it up to the bridge, then carried the dear 
thing home; and before the grave closed over 
him forever, he placed him tenderly in his old 
bed near the fire, just to see him once more as 
if asleep, not dead, and so to remember him. 

His letters and his journals are full of the 
death of his dogs. He keeps these anniversaries 
as he does those of the members of. his 
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family. One of the tenderest, noblest chapters 
in Burroughs’s life is the chapter of his dogs. If 
the “Heart” of his journal is ever published, as 
the “Heart of Emerson’s Journal” has been pub- 
lished, Rab and Rose and Lark and Laddie and 
Nip will be found in it, the very heart of its 
heart. 

The first two or three years in the new work 
and in the new home along the Hudson, we saw 
were not prolific years for the pen. Yet some- 
thing went forward all the time, and in 1875 a 
very great literary event came off with the pub- 
lication of the second nature book, “‘Winter 
Sunshine,” in which the “October Abroad”’ is 
published, and among other essays, a classic now 
in our literature, the delicious chapter on “The 
Apple.” If you can read that chapter and not 
hanker to sink your teeth deep into a juicy red- 
cheeked spitz or a salmon-fleshed greening, or a 
rambo, or a spy, or a seek-no-further, then you 
are simply incapable of reading John Burroughs, 
or of understanding what all this pother is about. 
And when he wrote that chapter, think of it! he 
had never tasted a delicious or a McIntosh red! 

His name and fame spread. Some of the best 
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writing he ever did is in “Winter Sunshine.” 
The title is suggestive of the spirit of the book. 
The bank-examining went on. The vineyard was 
growing and soon came into bearing. And now 
the writing, stimulated by the reception given 
to “Winter Sunshine,” and nourished by the 
wholesome and congenial work with ais hands 
and the constant excursions to the woods, en- 
tered a new creative period. It had taken ten 
years to write the first book, four years to write 
this second book, and two years for “Birds and 
Poets,” the third nature book, published in 
1877. We have already caught glimpses of the 
opening chapter which gives the title to the 
book. Three other chapters, “Before Genius” 
and “Before Beauty” and “Our Rural Divin- 
ity,” we saw the beginnings of, the last in the 
person of Chloe, who came to Washington by 
freight-boat, and had even the coffee worship- 
ing her by breakfast-time! 

The momentum and the accumulation of the 
years of writing begin to count. But the author 
has his “rejections” like the rest of us. “The At- 
lantic Monthly” sent back “Our Rural Divin- 
ity” and a piece on “Springs.” But the “Gal- 
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axy” took the essay on “Emerson,” and “Scrib- 
ner’s” seemed always open to him. His journal, 
which he did not begin to keep as a journal until 
1876, shows jottings of many a possible essay 
theme, such as April, My Possessions, Straw- 
berries, The Swallow, Saint-Pierre, Notes of a 
Walker, Rain, Dirt, and Dew. Some of these 
in time were written: “April,” for instance, ap- 
peared in “Scribner’s” the next year, then as 
a chapter in “Birds and Poets.” “Strawberries” 
is a chapter in the fourth book, “Locusts and 
Wild Honey.” “Dirt” waited thirty-two years 
for the pen to put it into tilth for the “Atlan- 
tic,” but when it did appear it was under the 
title of “The Divine Soil,” and is now part of 
the volume, “Leaf and Tendril.” 

Seldom is an idea lost when once it is written 
out in sentence form, if only in a note-book. 
From the very beginning, Burroughs kept scraps 
of ideas, words, figures of speech, and literary 
suggestions in such little note-books. Under date 
of 1860, in one of the earliest of these, he writes 
out in pencil: 


Is there no design of analogy in this universe? 
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And not until sivty years have passed does he 
attempt to answer that question exactly in the 
volume called “Accepting the Universe.” 

It would never do, while a student in school, 
to take sixty years for working out an essay, not 
if it is to be handed in by the end of the week. 
I am not citing John Burroughs as a model for 
high schools in every respect. But what could 
better prove the saving value of the note-book 
and the daily journal? And what an interesting 
light this throws upon the naturalist’s literary 
methods and habits! 

Here are the several stages with him which an 
essay seems to go through in the course of its 
writing: 

First, a bare suggestion, “strawberries,” for 
instance, jotted down in his note-book, because 
he has a vague feeling that he would like to— 
stop eating them long enough to write about 
them. 

Second, a suggestive idea, or a good saying, 
or something for a start, occurs to him—about 
strawberries. In the case of this particular straw- 
berry essay, it seems to have been an apt say- 
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ing of one Dr. Parr, of ancient fame, “Oh, if 
I can only live till strawberries come!” 

Third, a collecting time, in which he reads for 
material, and asks his friends for all they 
know about strawberries (he did so to Benton 
when writing about the cow), and goes about 
thinking over the theme, and consequently 
keen of mind and eye for everything which 
might be sugar and cream for his strawberries. 

Fourth, the composing stage, the slow, pains- 
taking process of working out on paper all that 
he feels, thinks, and has collected, writing and 
outlining the order of his thought at the same 
time. 

Fifth, the revision stage, in which he works 
over and over the written copy, revising, reject- 
ing, substituting, clarifying, rearranging the 
order of the ideas and making better connections, 
and giving endless heed to all that makes for 
strength, richness, and beauty in what we call 
style, and without which no writing can live. 

If all of this seems slow and hard and unin- 
spired, we shall have to admit the charge, ex- 
cept that it is uninspired. Most good writing is 
slow and hard, yes, and uninspired, if by that 
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you mean it is not let down, ready written, from 
heaven or comes to you while you sleep. Please 
don’t ask me to read any of your easy writing. 
Bring me only what you have sweated over, and 
been in despair over, and written over and over, 
and over and over, and then, after the editor 
has rejected it, written over again. Bring me 
that, and I shall find inspiration in it, for that 
rare something comes out of nothing, and as 
surely as out of hard work. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HIGH TIDE 


OHN BURROUGHS kept steadily and 

more abundantly producing to the end of 

his life; but the quality of his work considered, 

together with the amount of it, his writing comes 

to its flood as he comes into his forties, the high 
tide of a man’s years. 

The vineyard is now in bearing. He planted 
himself with every vine. Their roots are his roots, 
holding him to the real earth, and feeding him 
on the sweet sap that plumped and purpled his 
fancy Concord grapes. He spread himself by 
every leaf to the vital sun, and clung with every 
tendril to the solid support of the facts about 
him for his pen. He was not literary, writing 
out of books, with nothing but books about him. 
He did not see life out of “study windows.” He 
saw it down the long rows of his vineyard. He 
wrote out of things, with few books, and many 
vines and birds and a hired man or two about 
him. 

259 
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Burroughs was a man of books, without being 
bookish. He was always a hard reader, and now 
we see him, not only abreast of the current litera- 
ture, but pursuing a course of reading in the 
great masters for the sake of quickening and 
enriching his spirit and chastening his style. He 
is reading Wordsworth “a good deal.” Again he 
writes to Benton, “I am reading the good old 
authors, Tacitus and Cicero’; and elsewhere he 
says: “I write from 10 to 2 or 3 o’clock, then, 
after dinner, which I help get, I walk four miles 
in great glee, my dog and I. Then read Bos- 
well’s Johnson in the evening, or the paper.” 

There was always work in plenty about the 
nine-acre fruit-farm. In spring, new trees and 
vines are planted; in the summer, spraying, 
cultivating, pinching back of the new grape 
wood and thinning of the clusters; in the fall, 
the picking and shipping—all of it out of doors, 
seasonal, in partnership with the vital, recreating 
forces of the universe, sweet, simple, and full 
of poetry. The bank-examining keeps the author 
in touch with men and business affairs; his books 
bring him many literary contacts at home and 
abroad. He is much alone with his dog and his 
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hired man and his hoe, but all the stars in their 
courses, the silent river flowing past his door, 
the birds in their migrations, and an invisible 
multitude of reader-spirits conspire to keep him 
company. 

Blessed is the country, runs a common say- 
ing, which has no history. So in the life of a 
writer, those years which are least dramatic and 
least good for biographical purposes are usually 
the years of most accomplishment. That is true 
of this stretch of years in Burroughs’s life. The 
days repeat themselves for his historian; but the 
record of them left in hundreds of printed pages 
show that no two of them were alike to their 
historian. There are no great or small in human 
events, except as much or little is made of them. 
We are interested in what happens to men simply 
for what the men, in their turn, cause to happen. 
Is there not a saying somewhere that great oaks 
from little acorns grow? The seeming monotony 
of Bunyan’s days in Bedford jail! Far from it! 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” shows that the prisoner 
traveled far from his cell, and had there the 
most exciting days of all his life. 

In July, 1876, Mrs. Burroughs went to EI- 
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mira in order to take some kind of “water-cure.” 
John and his dog Rose, or Rosemary Rose, be- 
cause of the color of its tongue, were left to shift 
for themslves, at leisure now, as he writes her, 
for twenty-five hours out of every twenty-four. 
He was chief cook and general housekeeper, but 
Rose didn’t take to his cooking at all, in spite 
of fried chicken. There were too many meals 
served cold. There were plenty of long tramps 
to the woods and camping trips to Coney Island 
and the Rondout. They go huckleberrying, too, 
and his master “puts up” the canned fruit for 
winter. Still, Rose wishes the water-cure would 
hurry up and cure, and the real cook would 
return. So did his master. 

But she stays on until the second of Novem- 
ber 
to the dirt and disorder that den in every woman- 
less house, and to the easy-going, deadly com- 
panionship of a frying-pan. That this man sur- 
vived, and, along with him, his pen, speaks sev- 
eral volumes. We are left to infer that when 
she did get back she started chasing dirt with a 
bigger stick and a faster gait than the roll- 
sleeved lady on the Old Dutch Cleanser can. 


a long time to leave a literary man a prey 
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John was delighted to have her home, but he 
just naturally had a good deal of business, for a 
time, in the woods. 

While she was still taking the water-cure, 
John sent her a photograph of himself for her 
inspection. It was evidently intended to be used 
in an article about him which Joel Benton, 
brother of Myron, was to print in “Scribner’s 
Monthly.” Mrs. Burroughs doesn’t like the pho- 
tograph, thinks it “coarse and uncouth,” that it 
will impress people unfavorably, “and when we 
can just as well impress them the opposite I 
think it is your duty to do so. Because, my Dear, 
you are a much better man than that makes you 
out.” Then she cautions him not to get “all 
tanned up” on these camping trips. She hates a 
spoiled complexion! 

The article on Burroughs came out in the 
January number of “Scribner’s,” one of the first 
estimates of him to appear in print. He was not 
yet forty, but his work had already impressed 
itself upon the reading public in his own land. 

While keeping bachelor’s hall, he attended 
the Centennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, and 
stood a whole day and a half of it. He was not 
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strong on exhibits and collections and galleries, 
as we have seen. The trip, however, was memo- 
rable, because of the visit with Walt Whitman, 
who was improving in health. “It is a feast to 
me to look at Walt’s face—it is incomparably 
the grandest face I ever saw—such sweetness and 
harmony, and such strength.” 

More than the Centennial to him were his 
hunting trips with Rose. On one of these, in the 
autumn of 1876, he shot a partridge, a gray 
squirrel, and a wild pigeon, the last wild pigeon 
he ever saw. Yet when he was a boy the wild 
pigeons used to darken the sky for hours at 
a time in their vast autumnal flights. The last 
one he was ever to see, and he shot it! Too, too 
often that has been the tragic tale. I was a lad 
of six that year of the Centennial, and that same 
autumn, if I remember, I was out gunning with 
my stepfather, and saw him bring down from 
the top of a tall dead tree a rather large, long, 
and wonderfully beautiful brown bird, which had 
only one leg. As he put it into my hand I remem- 
ber he told me he thought it was a passenger- 
pigeon. That was the only one I ever saw, and I 
saw it shot! Within the next few years, the net- 
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ting and this sort of shooting had swept the beau- 
tiful race of passenger-pigeons into the great 
abyss; not a single specimen of its kind in the 
living world to-day. 

By December of that year a letter shows 
that he has finished “The Pine Tree” essay, 
and “Strawberries,” “An April Leaf,” “Bird 
Types,” and “A Bed of Boughs.” Two of these 
were to help make up the fourth nature book 
“Locusts and Wild Honey.” 

It was in May of the year 1877 that the third 
book, “Birds and Poets,” came from the press, 
one of the last chapters of which to be written 
was “The Flight of the Eagle,” a new essay on 
Whitman. He was never done with Whitman. 
In the same book was his “final” word on “Km- 
erson.” But he was never done with Emerson, 
his last volume, “The Last Harvest,” printed 
after his death, containing his “final word on 
Emerson.” So he was never done writing about 
the birds, though he repeatedly says he is. “I 
have sworn off on bird pieces several times,” he 
writes in 1876, “but I don’t stick.” 

When “The Flight of the Eagle” was ready, 
Burroughs hurried down to Camden so that 
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Walt could criticize it before it went to press. 
That was always his way with Whitman, and 
many of the fine things in the first book, “Notes 
on Walt Whitman,” Walt Whitman wrote him- 
self. It is a curious literary story. So Walt now 
made changes to suit his fancy in “The Flight 
of the Eagle,” not a bit bashful, nor backward, 
about Little-Jack-Hornering his own poetical 
pie. But he was amply justified, his self-praise, 
like his poetical self-expression, bottomed upon 
the perfect identification of himself with man- 
kind at large. 

The new book brought Burroughs many new 
friends. We now find him corresponding regu- 
larly with Richard Watson Gilder the poet, and 
editor of “Scribner’s Monthly,” and later edi- 
tor of “The Century.” He meets Charles Dud- 
ley Warner at Gilder’s. From England comes 
young Edward Carpenter, a champion of Whit- 
man’s, and in Boston he calls upon Bronson AI]- 
cott, George Parsons Lathrop, and Frank B. 
Sanborn, ‘“‘the last of the Concord line.” 

Burroughs had never before seen Boston. It 
was in July, and he and Aaron Johns, a tramp- 
ing, camping friend from his early Washington 
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days, were on their way for a camping trip into 
Canada, Mrs. Burroughs being again from home 
taking another cure. While in Concord he passes 
by Emerson’s house, admiring the woodpile, 
but lacking the courage to call, uninvited, upon 
the revered man. He made no effort to see 
Holmes or Lowell or Longfellow, for these had 
not done much except to turn up their literary 
noses at Walt Whitman. Even Emerson had 
partly recanted the welcome he gave Whitman 
when “Leaves of Grass” came green to Concord 
town; and when, in his anthology “Parnassus,” 
Emerson studiously omitted Walt from the po- 
ets, Burroughs was deeply disappointed. You 
can feel the effect of this slight to Whitman all 
through the strong and just essay upon Emerson 
in “Birds and Poets.” 

Out of the Canada camping trip came one 
essay, “The Halcyon in Canada,” the final chap- 
ter in “Locusts and Wild Honey.” Burroughs 
says he never goes off like this for the sake of 
writing about it, but always and only for the 
holiday. It is the usual thing, however, for him 
to come back bringing both the holiday and the 
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woods with him in manuscript, or at least to 

be made into manuscript after a little time. 
He and Aaron got home August fourth. 

Rosemary Rose died the next day of poisoning. 


“Wife is away ... the house is struck with 
death. . . . The thought of my poor dog keeps 
me from sleeping”. . . so the diary moans on; 


and for “August 15. Got a new dog in Pough- 
keepsie, with which I am trying to bridge over 
the chasm—have named him Lark.” 

April third, his forty-first birthday, finds him 
in Washington on banking business. An early 
May entry in his journal gives a vivid and hu- 
morous description of a fight young Lark, the 
Poughkeepsie pup, had with a mink. The mink 
got away and Lark got away, and there is no 
record in the journal’s many mentions of Lark 
of his ever tackling anything, after that, bigger 
than a bumblebee. 

In between the trip to Washington and this 
trip to the woods with Lark, occurred one of the 
greatest events in Burroughs’s life—the coming 
of his baby son, Julian. If ever there was a loving 
father, it was John Burroughs; and if ever there 
was a household blessed by a baby, it was this 
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Burroughs household. So Lark had a rival. 
There never was such a baby! From now on, 
there is a new note in the journal, not a bird 
note, nor an animal note, nor a bank-note, though 
it partook of the nature of all three of them, 
being the note of a human baby. 

In June, together with Walt Whitman and 
Richard Watson Gilder, Burroughs attends 
the funeral of the poet William Cullen Bryant. 
Then Walt visits John at Riverby, and Mrs. 
Burroughs and Julian make him so welcome that 
he celebrates the visit in his “Specimen Days’ — 
Mrs. B’s coffee and cooking particularly! That 
was a great event to the house by the river. So, 
later that summer, was the visit to Riverby of 
Burroughs’s mother, the first time she had ever 
been under his roof. She talks over old days 
with him, which he puts down faithfully and 
tenderly in his journal. The old, deep, word- 
less affection of mother and son still bound these 
two souls so hard and fast that it hurt. Later in 
the summer the family spent a vacation on the 
home farm in the Catskills, and Burroughs and 
his friend Aaron Johns went camping on the 
Neversink. 
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So the seasons and the years came and went, 
with little happening outwardly to John Bur- 
roughs, but with much going on within, which, 
through his pen and the press, the world was 
hearing about very gladly. January, 1879, he 
writes to Gilder in appreciation of the latter’s 
new volume of poetry. “The Poet and His Mas- 
ter,” adding that he expects to have ready in a 
few days the proof of the “Pastoral Bees,” the 
opening chapter of “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
the galley-proofs of which book began to come 
along in February. 

From his letters and journal it is enlightening 
to gather the unshaped, raw material, the inner 
moods and attitudes, the desires and experiences 
out of which the writing comes. How do authors 
feel and act, and what do they busy themselves 
with when not at their desks? Are they different 
from other persons? 


I am writing a little, and moping and yearning a 
good deal [in February]. These days I am happy. 
The days are perfection—sweet, bright, uncloying 
April days—and then Walt Whitman is here. He 
sits in the open bay-window, reading, writing, mus- 
ing, and looking down upon Smith and me grafting 
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the trees or ploughing among the currants, or upon 
me alone wheeling baby Julian about the grounds. . . 
Occasionally he [Whitman] comes out and strolls 
about, or sits on the wall on the brink of the hill, and 
looks out upon the scene. Presently I join him and 
we have much talk. 


Then he is off trouting at the head-waters and 
among the waterfalls of the Rondout. Then he 
is building himself a boat for a trip alone down 
the Pepacton River, the east branch of the Dela- 
ware. And he a farmer! 

Yes, a farmer, but with a difference. Few 
farmers stop in June to build themselves a boat, 
and in the thick of the summer work float off 
down a river with their fishing outfit as care- 
free as a mud-turtle on a sunny log. But then 
there are few farmers who write, more’s the 
pity. For in spite of their slaving, few of them 
make a living. Every man must learn to say to 
his farm what Burroughs said to his: “My farm 
is not my master yet, and I hope you dare to 
snub yours. I say to my berries and my garden, 
and all the rest, ‘Get thee behind me Satan.’”’ 

Out of this voyage in the home-made scow 
comes one of the rarest papers from Burroughs’s 
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pen—“Pepacton,” which gives the title to his 
next nature book. 

The writer must be much alone and do his 
work alone, yet there is great stimulus and nour- 
ishment for him in the companionship of his 
own kind. The circle of Burroughs’s literary 
friends and acquaintances had rapidly widened 
lately. He is visiting and camping with Gilder, 
the poet-editor, who has an uncanny gift for 
literary suggestion. It was he who told Bur- 
roughs he had an essay in “Phases of Farm 
Life,” and one in his bank-examining experi- 
ences which would be a contribution to the sci- 
ence of banking. And the publication of the 
article proved Gilder correct. “Broken Banks 
and Lax Directors” brought the author letters 
from far and near; and though a man without 
a bank-acecount of his own, whose real interest 
was in his small piece of the bank of the Hud- 
son River, the searching, scientific quality of 
this paper shows that he had absolutely mastered 
the intricate and difficult work the Government 
had called him to do. 

He is also camping in the deep woods with 
that delightful naturalist and nature writer, 
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Ernest Ingersoll, author of ‘““Wild Life of Or- 
chard and Field,” “The Wit of the Wild,” and 
many other outdoor books. Budding authors are 
coming to him for advice, among them a young 
woman from the West with a manuscript novel. 
He suggests how she might rewrite it. Like the 
wise writer she proved to be, she recast and re- 
wrote “An Earnest Trifler,” Burroughs’s own 
publishers took it, and Mary Sprague became 
one of the country’s best sellers. 

E. C. Stedman, the poet and critic, is now 
among his correspondents. New friends in Eng- 
land appear, and toward the end of 1879 he at- 
tends a breakfast party in Boston given by 
“The Atlantic Monthly” in honor of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. That was a new experience in 
the life of one who was almost a literary hermit. 
Here he met most of the New England writ- 
ers of the day, as well as others from farther 
afield, among whom was “my Ohio girl,” Mary 
Sprague. 

Three deaths coming rather close together at 
this time had a profound effect upon Burroughs: 
the death of Carlyle, the death of little Lark, 
the dearest of his dogs, and just before Christ- 
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mas, 1880, the death of his mother—on his fa- 
ther’s seventy-eighth birthday. 

Given to brooding and introspection like his 
mother, and touched with her melancholy, the 
man who had never outlived his being a boy 
comes through this deepest ordeal of his emo- 
tional life even physically changed. During the 
terrible hour before the certain coming of the 
end, incapable of enduring the sight of his 
mother in her pain, he went out alone, and when 
he rose to go back to the house, the left side of 
his face and the whole left side of his body had 
suffered from the stroke which had laid low his 
mother. 

Life was never the same after that. A charac- 
teristic entry from his journal explains much in 
the man, and reveals the strength of the silent 
bond between mother and son, and more: 


Everywhere I turn, the image of Mother—her voice, 
form, features, ways, are all before me. She appears 
always a little withdrawn, a little in shadow, as in 
life. Mother was not a bright, chirp, smiling woman, 
though as happy, perhaps, as most persons; but her 
happiness was always shaded—never in a strong light. 
The sadness which motherhood and the care of a 
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large family, and a large yearning heart, beget, was 
upon her. I see myself in her perpetually. A long- 
ing which nothing can satisfy I share with her; what- 
ever is most valuable in my books comes from her— 
the background of feeling, of pity, of love, comes 
from her. 


During the summer of 1880, Burroughs, like 
Thoreau, years before him, made a trip into the 
Maine woods, out of which came the essay, “A 
Taste of Maine Birch,” for one of the chap- 


’ 


ters in “Signs and Seasons,” a book for some 
time yet “to stay on the stocks.” That same sum- 
mer Benton printed a paper on the writings of 
John Burroughs in “The Literary World.” An 
enthusiastic reader in England sent him a num- 
ber of skylarks to liberate along the shores of the 
Hudson; and early the next year “Pepacton” 
joins the lengthening list of books and adds to 
his spreading fame. 

R. H. Stoddard reviewed the book, very criti- 
cally. Burroughs took it good-naturedly, even 
humbly, as he always did where his own work was 
concerned. But let the public look out how it 
criticized Walt Whitman! He writes: “Stod- 
dard’s criticism . . . did my wife a great deal of 
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good. I think it is the only piece about me, or my 
books, that she ever took any interest in, or 
thoroughly appreciated. She thinks I have too 
much ‘soft soap.’ If you see or write to Stod- 
dard, thank him for me; tell him my better half 
was highly edified and delighted, and that the 
other half is none the worse.” 

Where the facts of nature were concerned, 
Burroughs was a stickler for the exactness of 
observation and honesty of report which he re- 
quired as a bank examiner. He was often ar- 
bitrary, and in his essay “Nature and the 
Poets” (“Pepacton”), he is meticulous and 
literal almost to pestiferousness in picking flaws 
with the natural history of the New England 
poets. Higginson gets hopping mad with him, 
and cudgels him right joyfully, and deservedly, 
for it. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“FRESH FIELDS” 


TAKE this title from Burroughs’s next 

nature-book, “Fresh Fields,” because in 
so many ways it suggests both the inner and the 
outer life of the author for the next ten years— 
to 1890. In the decade between 1881 and 1890 he 
published “Pepacton,” “Fresh Fields,” “Signs 
and Seasons,” and “‘Indoor Studies,” the stead- 
iest, most varied, most productive period in this 
first, and better, half of his literary work. In the - 
decade from 1900 to 1910 he worked prodi- 
giously, turning out “The Light of Day,” 
“Literary Values,” “The Life of Audubon,” 
“Far and Near,” “Ways of Nature,” “Bird and 
Bough” (a book of poems), “Camping and 
Tramping with Roosevelt,” and “Leaf and Ten- 
dril’”; and in his last ten years, from 1910 to 
1920, eight more volumes: “Time and Change,” 
“The Summit of the Years,” “The Breath of 
Life,” “Under the Apple Trees,” “Field and 

Q77 
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Study,” “Accepting the Universe,’—and (pub- 
lished after his death) in 1921 and ’22, “Under 
the Maples,” and “The Last Harvest.” 

That phalanx of titles is not a parade, but the 
dogged march of troops. There is no beating of 
drums; yet I hear the flair of bugles and see ban- 
ners on the breeze, for there is something mag- 
nificent, triumphant in that steady, undiminished 
march of the mind across the four and eighty 
years into the conquered land of these many 
volumes. 

It was not an easy march, either, for the man or 
his pen. He was not a ready writer. He was not a 
saint. He was very bad company for himself, and 
still worse company for his wife. And she was 
still worse company for him. She saw no rime or 
reason in his writing, and positively no excuse 
for his doing it in her house. So—well, he went 
down close to the river and built himself a rustic 
study, with a great stone fireplace, and, with all 
his books and disorderly papers, moved in to be 
as dusty and undisturbed as he wished—until the 
ringing of the dinner-bell. Then he must cut and 
run or the cook would be down from the big 
house after him. Mrs. Burroughs couldn’t keep 
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the house dusted, though she ran the mop daily 
from dawn to dusk, but she could cook, and she 
would have the satisfaction of John’s approval. 

The bark study was a blessing, domestic and lit- 
erary. Beginning with “Fresh Fields,” the next 
five books were largely written there, and came 
by some of their inspiration there. That bark 
study was a crisis. And what a sensible handling 
of the crisis—instead of throwing the pen out-of- 
doors and going to court, to build a little writing- 
place all for itself, and a place for the writer’s 
self, so that he could be separated from his wife in 
just the one thing that threatened wholly to di- 
vide them! Now he could write, and she could 
housekeep, and they could live together ever 
after. 

“A Sharp Lookout,” the opening chapter of 
“Signs and Seasons,” was the article to christen 
the new study. We find him working upon papers 
about Emerson, Thoreau, and Carlyle. The last 
theme, which forms so considerable a part of 
“Fresh Fields,’ was done virtually before the 
Burroughs family sailed for England in May, 
where the material for the rest of “Fresh Fields” 
was largely gathered. 
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Benton came right early to see Burroughs and 
the new study, putting “two inches of literary 
fat” upon the ribs of his host with his nutritious 
talk and sympathy. This fat, Burroughs imme- 
diately worked off in writing an article on “Ob- 
servation of Nature.” It was nothing that Ben- 
ton suggested, but only the tuning up he gave to 
his friend’s literary motor that led to this fresh 
burst of writing speed. (I am mixing motors 
pretty dangerously in this ribby, valvy para- 
graph!) 

Birthdays, death-days, and all anniversaries 
draped themselves in crape for Burroughs. He 
is something of an undertaker, and conducts a 
perpetual funeral with himself. He keeps the 
gloom out of his books by hiding it in his heart 
and confiding it to his journal, His own birth- 
day, however, coming on the third of April, while 
it made him one year older (a foreboding, 
funereal omen!), also ushered in the spring, and 
gave him peculiar, proprietary right to it. His 
own April birthdays are the happiest in his cal- 
endar, and this forty-fifth one finds him boiling 
maple sap back in the old sugar bush on the home 
farm, just as he did when a boy. 
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This April was to bring him a great sorrow in 
the death of his master, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
on the twenty-eighth of the month. In his journal 
he writes: 


With Emerson dead, it seems folly to be alive.... 
He looked like a god. That wise, serene, inscrutable 
look was without a parallel in any human face I ever 
saw. . . . Emerson was my spiritual father in the 
strictest sense. It seems as if I owe nearly all, or 
whatever I am, to him. .. . I must devote the day to 
meditating on Emerson. 


Those meditations never ceased. Emerson even 
visited him in his dreams. Late in the last year of 
his life he woke suddenly from sleep telling how 
he had dreamed Emerson had been lecturing 
there, and how he had missed speaking with him, 
for he wished to keep him overnight. And just 
a few weeks before his death he wrote in his 
journal, “Have been reading again the corre- 
spondence of Emerson and Carlyle, and neaig 
for a week or more with the two great spirits.” 

How of a piece is the whole of life! How sim- 
ple and faithful and ennobling such high-hearted 
loyalties! 
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As Burroughs, with his family, was about to 
sail again for England, Walt Whitman’s book 
“Leaves of Grass” was banned by the district 
attorney of Boston, and his publishers were 
threatened with prosecution by the courts for 
publishing the book. Burroughs was furious. He 
was for postponing his trip, but was urged to go 
over as the friend of Walt and so strengthen his 
position with the literary people abroad. 

He went, but met not so much as one of the 
English writers. His own fame was well spread 
over England and Scotland by this time. He had 
many correspondents there. Yet it is wholly char- 
acteristic of his shyness and self-consciousness in 
society that he should call upon no one while in 
London, though publishing himself freely to the 
British wild-flowers and the birds. He saw no 
English writers, yet what excited him a great 
deal more was the fact that he heard the voice 
of no English frog or toad! 

Travelers from abroad return with all sorts of 
stuff that the customs officials charge them duty 
on. These hawk-eyed sleuths didn’t find in Bur- 
roughs’s luggage the rare and precious stuff that 
he was importing. He traveled with a trunk, but 
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he didn’t travel in it, as most Americans do. He 
had about his person, where the officials couldn’t 
find it, the material for “Bird Songs, English 
and American,” “Nature in England,” “In 
Wordsworth’s Country,’ “A Hunt for the 
Nightingale,” “Arnold, Emerson, and Carlyle,” 
“British Fertility,” and “British Wild-F lowers.” 

Without pomp or circumstance, the steady 
years carried the author across the forties and into | 
the fifties, with more and more books from his 
pen, and more and more readers for his books, 
easily making him the foremost outdoor writer of 
his times. Whatever he may have lacked of the 
social graces as a man, was more than made good 
by his direct and human appeal as a writer. He 
wrote of things about the door-step, the stone 
walls, the garden and the fields, and in a simple, 
sincere, homely, neighborly way. His were 
friendly birds and beasts, and what was more, 
they were familiar. When a honey-bee hummed 
into one of his pages, it hummed just like a 
honey-bee, and not like a fleet of airplanes. Any 
farmer could tell that Burroughs’s woodchuck 
was a woodchuck and not a wood-nymph nor 
even a woodpile. Whatever may be the truth 
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about George Washington and his cherry-tree, 
we know with absolute certainty that John Bur- 
roughs never told a lie about his cherry-tree, nor 
any other tree, nor the bird in its branches. 

Naturally, these neighborly, approachable 
pages led his readers to write to him in great 
numbers, telling him of similar observations and 
experiences of their own. They came to see him 
in great numbers, and found him as neighborly 
and approachable as his pages. 

Once in a while some unimaginative, scientific 
reader would complain of not seeing in his woods 
all that Burroughs saw in his. Then the author 
would have to explain that what he writes in his 
pages does not come directly out of the woods, 
but directly comes out of himself by way of the 
woods, and necessarily differs from what he origi- 
nally saw. The song of the bobolink over the 
meadow passes into the writer’s heart, not merely 
into his fountain-pen. What he heard in the 
meadow was a solo. What you read in the book is 
a duet—Bobolink and Burroughs, each singing, 
and each singing his own song. So the bird and 
human blend, and make literature. 

The prime difference between literature and 
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science is just this vast difference between— 
Peter Bell, say, and John Burroughs: 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 
They were his dwelling night and day,— 
But nature ne’er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did nature lead him as before: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more— 


so he couldn’t write anything more about it after 
he had said it was a yellow primrose, except to 
repeat it in Latin. 

That is science. It is what comes out of the 
heart that makes literature. And Peter Bell 
hadn’t so much as a buttonhole in his heart for 
the primrose. 

The growing fame came inevitably out of his 
growing books, and the steady, consistent growth 
of these came inevitably out of steady, consistent 
literary methods and habits. He was now mak- 
ing, perhaps, a thousand dollars a year out of his 
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vineyard, and a little more than that out of his 
bank-examining—so keeping the wolf from the 
door; and a creature more to be feared than the 
wolf, namely, that lost human soul called the 
“literary hack.” Such a hack is one who writes 
anything, and nothing mostly, for a living, in- 
stead of raising fancy grapes or examining 
broken banks. Burroughs wished devoutly that 
the editors would bid against each other for his 
writing, a wish which got him nothing more than 
a share in the forlorn hope of all writers. Yet he 
could not write for money. When “Harper’s 
Magazine” proposed that he and the artist-natu- 
ralist William Hamilton Gibson go South to- 
gether on a joint trip for the magazine, the lure 
of big pay was lost upon him. 

The vineyard not only earned him money, but 
also gave him health of mind and body, and now 
and then a page of good matter for a book. This 
habit of chores and outdoor labor, acquired in 
boyhood, he continued to the end. 

So his habit of reading. To that formidable 
column of seventy-nine titles, including the friv- 
olous Encyclopedia Britannica which he com- 
piled in his eighteenth year, and over which he 
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penned, “Books I will read,” we find him at fifty 
still returning, and still adding. He is reading 
Plutarch’s “Lives” and Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” books on that early 
list, and Carlyle’s ““Frederick the Great,” the lit- 
erary criticisms of Sainte-Beuve, and “The De- 
scent of Man” and “The Origin of Species” by 
Darwin. 

“The Descent of Man” had been published for 
ten years before Burroughs seemed to realize it, 
or to give himself to the study of it, and “The 
Origin of Species,” twice as long. In matters 
within the field of his own special interests, he 
was very slow. Concerned with cutting his own 
deep channel, he was seldom “in the swim” of 
current affairs. The effect of “The Descent of 
Man,” when the book did reach him, however, 
was overwhelming. It was not merely a book 
which opened before him, but a new earth and 
heaven. He stood within its pages as within some 
cosmic laboratory, watching a demonstration of 
the universal law of life keeping order and di- 
versity and progress and beauty in the timeless 
unfolding of the divine scheme of things. 

For one so parlor-shy and addicted to the 
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woods, Burroughs was remarkably dependent 
upon the society of his human friends. He built 
a hermitage for his pen, but for his heart he 
wanted a house by the side of the road— 


Where the race of men goes by. 


With his old camping friend, Aaron Johns of 
Washington, he continued his outings in the deep 
woods. He went to Cambridge with Richard 
Watson Gilder to attend Commencement at 
Harvard, visiting Concord at the same time, and 
finding it 


on the whole. . . the most pleasing country village I 
ever saw. Nothing like it in England, where only 
the poor live in villages. It impressed me much. Its 
amplitude, its mellowness, its homelike air, its great 
trees, its broad avenues, its good houses. Emerson 
and Hawthorne are its best expressions in literature. 
It seems fit that they should come from such a place. 


On this visit to Cambridge, Burroughs walked 
by Longfellow’s house, “then by Lowell’s— 
stately, mellow, and homelike”; but he did not 
knock at either door. It seems a pity. Both of 
these New England writers had much to give to 
Burroughs, and he had something very vital and 
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essential to give to them; but of course no one 
of the three of them realized it. Longfellow and 
Lowell were born and brought up in libraries, 
books their being and the breath of their life. 
Burroughs was born and brought up in a book- 
less farm-house, the reality of things his being, 
his life one with the life of the mountains, the 
shy wild things, and the winds and the stars. As 
these two poets of cultured Cambridge would 
have nothing to do with Walt Whitman, so 
Burroughs would have nothing to do with 
them. 

How far removed from them in literary faith 
and practice was he, and how stubbornly he 
stood alone, is shown at this particular time by an 
incident which happened in New York City, not 
Cambridge. During the organization of the 
Authors’ Club, in which EK. C. Stedman was a 
ruling spirit, Walt Whitman’s name was pro- 
posed for membership, but was blackballed by 
the nice and cultured crowd. We don’t need to 
be told by this time how Burroughs took the in- 
sult. He took it personally, and furiously, quit- 
ting the club in disgust. 

In September, 1883, he and Walt spent a few 
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days together at Ocean Grove, along the New 
Jersey shore, the poet so much improved in 
health, so cheered by the companionship, and so 
moved by the mighty sea, that he turned again to 
his pen and wrote the poem “With husky- 
haughty lips, O Sea!’ In “Signs and Seasons”’ is 
a chapter called “A Salt Breeze,’ which Walt 
and the husky-haughty-lipped sea led Burroughs 
to write, and in which he quotes Whitman’s poem 
in full for a climax. 

The pages of the journal for these days are 
more eloquent than those of the essay. Walt and 
John had perhaps never been more “in the 
spirit,” closer and more in sympathy, than here 
by the sounding sea. “Perfect days,” reads the 
diary, “by the sea with W. W. A sort of realiza- 
tion of Homer to me... . The great bard on 
my right hand, and the sea upon my left—the 
thoughts of the one equally grand with the sug- 
gestions and elemental heave of the other.” 

It is worth noting that after all these years 
his old chief in the Treasury, at Washington, Mr. 
Hugh McCulloch, invited Burroughs to visit him 
in his beautiful Maryland home. When young 
John Burroughs applied to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury for a position and was asked to show 
his recommendations, he replied, “I shall have to 
be my own recommendation,” and the secretary, 
with a swift, appraising glance into the face be- 
fore him, accepted that recommendation. That he 
was not deceived, and that John Burroughs ac- 
quitted himself well during those ten years, is 
proved by this invitation twenty years later to 
visit Hugh McCulloch in his “Holly Hills” home. 

Both in “Literary Values” and “Indoor 
Studies” we see that Burroughs took Matthew 
Arnold, the English poet and essayist, very seri- 
ously. He was a classicist, the son of the great 
master of Rugby, with traditional literary back- 
ground in utter contrast to Burroughs’s; yet he 
was a large, rough-hewn man by nature, with 
much that was powerful and elemental in his 
make-up and which appealed strongly to Bur- 
roughs. While he was in this country, lecturing 
(1883), Burroughs heard him in New York on 
“Emerson.” 

Of course, Arnold didn’t do Emerson justice 
—nobody could, in Burroughs’s opinion. But 
Burroughs did full justice to Arnold. His de- 
scription of the great Englishman looking down 
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his nose and giving his chin to the audience, and 
his talking “with a pudding in his throat” is as 
revealing of manner and character as a portrait 
in color by Sargent. 

In January, 1884, “the snows cover a new 
grave beside Mother’s,” reads a sad line in the 
journal. “At rest at last, after 81 years of life.” 
So he records the passing of his father, and so 
adds another somber anniversary to the growing 
number on the calendar. They multiply swiftly 
now, draping the journal very much in black. 

There is not much of politics to be found in 
Burroughs’s books or in his journal, but here, for 
November fourth, is some politics—and poetry 
too, perhaps: 


> 


Nov. 4 

Election day, 

Rain, rain, 

To the defeat of Blaine! 

[The poetry appears in this comment which fol- 
lows] Vote for Cleveland. Ah, me! a pretty bitter 
pill. Never before voted for a Democratic candidate 
for President, but shall do so again, if I live and the 
Democrats take the stand on the tariff for revenue 
only. High protection has had its day. 
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He did live, and voted at least for one more 
Democrat, Woodrow Wilson and the League 
of Nations, but the wonder is that his vote for 
Cleveland didn’t kill him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FRUITFUL YEARS 


HAT line in “Waiting,” “My heart shall 
reap where it hath sown,” became more 
and more of a fact during the last decade of the 
century, the years overlapping the fifties of Bur- 
roughs’s life. He published only three books dur- 
ing these ten years, the slowed-down pen being 
partly explained, no doubt, by his greater social 
activity. Dinners, speaking engagements, travels, 
an ever growing stream of visitors, and an ever 
widening circle of literary acquaintances, take 
him away from his writing. Retiring as he was, 
and uncomfortable in certain kinds of society, 
he loved all this. Never had he quite enough 
praise. Adulation fed him as nectar feeds a bee. 
No field of honeyed words was ever too big or too 
full-blown for him. And yet what other of our 
writers, unless it was John Muir, lived so much 
alone? 
294 
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I wonder [he confides to his journal in 1896] 
if there is another so-called literary man who spends 
his time as I do—in the solitude of the country, amid 
the common people. 

Here I sit, night after night, year after year, alone 
in my little Study perched upon a broad slope of 
the Hudson, my light visible from afar: reading an 
hour or two each evening, and then to bed at 9. No 
callers, no society, no proper family or home life. 
Not in years has a person dropped in to spend the 
evening with me. Occasionally Julian comes in after 
his return from school, and we talk awhile. ... Every 
day and every day in winter the same. What long 
thoughts I have! .. . The world goes by me afar off. 
I hear its roar and hubbub, but care little to mingle 
in it. 

But he did care a great deal to mingle in it. 
And he does mingle increasingly in it, as it comes 
increasingly to mingle with him. A list of his 
literary friends, an account of his literary din- 
ners, his lectures, tramps and camping trips with 
literary folk, to say nothing of his letters to liter- 
ary correspondents, during this period, show that 
the portion of the world which he cared most 
about passed by rather close to West Park on 
the Hudson, and was very friendly and stopped 
as it passed at Riverby. 
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He had a weakness for college girls in bulk. 
They came down upon him from Vassar in 
swarms, especially after he built his woodland 
study Slabsides. He lectured to the girls of 
Packer Institute and Smith College, Mount 
Holyoke and Wellesley. He invited one whole 
women’s club to visit him, and the whole club 
accepted the invitation. He gave them Slabsides 
to sleep in, but they overflowed out on the rocks 
and down along the road among the farm-houses. 
If Mrs. Burroughs was not exactly sociable, and 
sometimes not even civil, she doubtless knew her 
John. 

In attending a breakfast in New York to Ed- 
mund Gosse, a literary visitor from England, 
“the most captivating Englishman [ have ever 
met,” Burroughs was unexpectedly called upon 
for a speech. “Of course,” says the journal, “I 
had nothing to say, hence my melancholy and dis- 
satisfaction with myself to-day. . . . I shall have 
a contempt for myself for at least a week to 
come.” 

But some years later he spoke in New York 
at a meeting of the Authors’ Club and made a hit. 
In the journal: “Papers say my speech and 
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J. Jefferson’s [the famous actor of Irving’s Rip 
Van Winkle] were the speeches of the evening. 
With practice I think I could beat any of them— 
too much chaff in their speeches—no serious 
word.” 

It was perhaps this newspaper puff which 
started him off on the popular-lecture platform. 
And he did very well for a time, but after a lit- 
tle, either because of weariness or the wrong 
theme, he spied persons asleep in his audience and 
got stage-fright. Then with another audience he 
fumbled his manuscript, the footlights half 
blinded him, somebody tittered, and the lecture 
business came to a speedy and inglorious close. 

After the bank-examining ended in 1886, Bur- 
roughs gave more and more attention to his grape 
and small-fruit culture; and it is to his credit 
both as horticulturist and writer that he made a 
business success out of the vines. When the first 
vineyard came into bearing and grew to be an 
old story, lacking the interest of an experiment, 
Burroughs bought nine more acres adjoining, 
and began’to clear up and drain the piece for 
more vines. 

Some of the happiest days of his whole life 
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were those spent on this wild, rocky, sour piece 
of land, making it fit for Concords and Camp- 
bell’s Early, and Delawares, and White 
Niagaras. It was more than land he was clear- 
ing: the work was underdraining, sweetening, 
and breaking up the rock-bound, stagnant condi- 
tion of his own soul. A new zest for his farming, 
and a new literary spirit, came to him out of the 
new land. 

’ His fancy grapes were at a premium in the 
New York and Boston markets. Some years he 
shipped more than thirty tons of grapes in bas- 
kets, besides tons of currants and much other 
small fruit. From the time the “grape-racket,”’ as 
he called the picking and shipping, began in the 
fall, there was not much literary work going for- 
ward, the perishable crop requiring every mo- 
ment of time and much extra help. 

A distinct change had come over his writing 
lately, his mind being now occupied largely with 
science and theology. The questions of theology, 
being of the nature of philosophy, had always in- 
terested him, and now he reviews his thinking, 
gathers up his previous papers dealing with such 
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questions, adds to them, and in 1900 published 
his theological book, “The Light of Day.” 

It is not very good theology, nor very good 
philosophy, but it is the honest attempt of a 
scientific mind, which was quite lacking in re- 
ligious faith or any sense of the mystical, to ac- 
count, as he once said to me, for the love and 
wisdom, for the beauty and divinity informing 
and moving all nature, man and the earth and the 
infinite universe. 

Burroughs was truly religious. What he lacked 
was religious faith—belief in the commonly ac- 
cepted doctrines of religion. His was a world of 
facts. “He takes nothing for granted; he is satis- 
fied only with the testimony of the senses, and 
his own senses. Everything . . . comes from him 
in the concrete.” So everything came to him in 
the concrete. He had religion, but it was without 
the prophetic vision, that mystical sense of the 
divine presence which gives to all things spiritual 
significance and their ultimate human values. 
We get a pretty clear idea of what religion meant 
to him from a comment in his journal on Lowell: 


Lowell is not a healing or helpful writer; he does 
not touch the spirit, the soul, but reaches only the 
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wit, the fancy, the intelligence. He has no religion, 
none of that subtile piety and goodness and lovimg 
kindness that mark the great teachers and founders. 


Religion is piety, goodness, and loving kind- 
ness. That he believed in and held fast to. He also 
recognized that it was something more, some- 
thing his old father had, that Emerson had, that 
Walt Whitman had, which was not works, but 
faith, and which made spiritual things as real to 
them as concrete things, and which made them 
poets and prophets and seers of a greater, more 
enduring world than his. 


We are conscious of emotions and promptings that 
are of deeper birth than the reason; we are capable 
of a satisfaction in the universe quite apart from our 
exact knowledge of it; and the religious sentiment 
belongs to this order of truths. 


And on the last page of “The Light of Day” 
he closes the volume, and his years of thinking, 
with this characteristic expression: 


I cannot tell what the simple apparition of the 
earth and sky mean to me; I think at rare intervals 
one sees that they have an immense spiritual mean- 
ing, altogether unspeakable, and that they are the 
great helps, after all. 
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Beginning with the death of his old friend 
O’Connor, in 1889, these closing years of the 
century were for Burroughs a decade of great 
departures. Matthew Arnold had died the year 
before O’Connor; then followed Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Tennyson, and Charles Dudley 
Warner. But overshadowing every other event 
and casting life into deep, perpetual gloom was 
the death, on March 25, 1892, of the beloved 
Walt. 

It is surprising at first that the deaths of these 
other great men in literature should have caused 
such scant comment in Burroughs’s letters and 
journal. Matthew Arnold was reserved for essay 
study and estimate, but these other men, except 
Whittier, were more or less antagonistic to Bur- 
roughs because of their attitude toward Whit- 
man; and besides, for a long time Whitman’s 
death had been imminent, its certain approach 
filling Burroughs’s time and heart to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. 

Up to this time, Walt Whitman had been the 
greatest experience in Burroughs’s life. He 
loomed larger and more significant now that he 
was gone. To the great, unselfish loves of history 
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must be added that of John Burroughs for Walt 
Whitman. It glorifies them both. 

Belittling and unfair comment in the public 
press by Higginson and others, on the work and 
character of Whitman, started Burroughs’s loyal 
pen again into action. He wrote and kept writing 
until, in 1896, a new volume devoted to the Good 
Gray Poet comes from the press entitled, ““Whit- 
man, A Study.” 

As the old friends pass, new ones approach, 
coming to him out of the innumerable company 
of his readers. In 1896, he is one of ten at a 
luncheon given by Edward Eggleston, author 
of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” among the 
others being Stedman, Howells, Henry van 
Dyke, and Brander Matthews. On a previous 
trip to Boston he had met Edward Evereit Hale, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and the nature writer, 
Bradford Torrey. His first meeting with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was back in 1889, in company 
with Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, Professor Arlo Bates, George Ken- 
nan, the writer on Russia, and others. Helen 
Keller, the blind author, was shortly added to his 
circle of friends, and in 18983 he crosses for the 
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first time the trail of that other great John with 
whom he is often compared and contrasted— 
John Muir. 

In 1896, John Muir came to visit Burroughs. 
J. B. thus comments on J. M. after the visit to 
Slabsides: 


You must not be in a hurry, or have any pressing 
duty, when you start his stream of talk and adven- 
ture. ... He is a poet and almost a Seer. Something 
ancient and far-away in the look of his eyes. ... 
Probably the truest lover of Nature as she appears 
in woods, mountains, and glaciers we have yet had. 


The Slabsides just mentioned was a rustic 
cabin up in the woods, about a mile and a half 
from Riverby, which Burroughs built for a 
woodland retreat and study. It stands on the 
edge of a rock-walled, mucky meadow. It was 
the meadow, deep, black, fertile, fit for celery 
and all manner of truck, but soggy and sour, 
which first appealed to Burroughs. He yearned 
over a piece of land like that as a father over a 
wild, wayward son. To blast a drain through the 
rocky wall; to ditch and tile and sweeten the sod- 
den, quaggy bog and give it character; to human- 
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ize and bring to plow; and down the curdy fur- 
rows, for cat-tails and skunk-cabbage, make 
celery to grow—that was the farmer in him, and 
he was a farmer through and through. 

Once started as a truck garden, the meadow 
then took on the shape of a retreat, at first for 
his brother Hiram, who had come to live with 
him at Riverby, but who was not there made wel- 
come. Hiram had failed as a farmer back on the 
ancestral acres, and John had taken over the old 
place in order to protect his helpless brother, and 
must now even provide him a home. Hiram was 
a bee-keeper and a hopeless dreamer, utterly in- 
capable of looking out for himself. His very 
childishness endeared him to John, who cared for 
him with all the solicitude and tenderness of a 
mother. 

So Slabsides was built, John doing much of 
the rustic work, building the great stone chimney, 
searching the woods for birch and maple and 
hickory, shaped by nature, that he could turn into 
furniture—doing again as he had done when Riv- 
erby was building. 

The effect upon his writing, though we saw 
the same thing happen with the garden and house 
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in Washington, and with the vineyard and house 
along the Hudson, was astonishing. Slabsides has 
passed into American literature. The effect of 
physical work with farm tools, and especially 
work in the soil, had direct and tremendous effect 
upon the work of his pen. 

Here at Slabsides, except during the winter 
seasons, he lived a considerable part of his time 
for the next dozen years, Hiram and Silly Sally, 
the cat, and endless visitors keeping him com- 
pany. 

Here is a page from his journal for April, 
1899, which will be of peculiar interest to all 
young writers. The account shows the articles 
written since the previous November, where they 
were accepted, and how much was paid for them. 


$100 The Vital Touch in Literature (Atlantic) 
75 Recent Phases of Literary Criticism 
(N. A. Review) 
25 Nature with Closed Doors 
(Breeders Magazine) 
25 Nature Study (Outlook) 
50 Winter Bird Life (Youths? Companion) 
80 Bird Talk (St. Nicholas) 
175 Wild Life About My Cabin (Century) 
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80 Criticism and the Man (Atlantic) 
125 Literary Values (Century) 

150 The Art of Seeing Things (On hand) 
25 A Walk in the Fields (Independent) 
75 Thou Shalt Not Preach (On Hand) 


These all have to do either with outdoor life or 
with the spirit and discipline of writing. The 
young writer (the old one, for that matter) 
will get much sensible advice, and the soundest of 
principles for his craft, out of the articles on writ- 
ing in this list, all of them, and many more sup- 
plementing them, to be found in the volume 
called “Literary Values,” which was published 
in 1902. 

His method of writing an essay, as we have 
seen, went through the stages and processes of a 
bare topic in his diary; then, mulling and brood- 
ing and studying the topic, so clearing his 
thought, and accumulating out of books and from 
his friends and by his own observation every- 
where, a surplus of material on which to levy; 
then, waiting and hunting until he finds some 
good saying or illustration or situation to start 
the essay with and set him writing; then the writ- 
ing, slowly, patiently, vigorously, working away 
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“till my thought runs clear’; then rewriting, for 
clearer thought, happier expression, apter illus- 
tration, closer order, completer unity, better bal- 
ance, stronger emphasis, and a rewarding close. 

When finished (it is never finished) he sends it 
to some critical friend, as he sent the manuscript 
of “Real and Sham Natural History” (“Atlan- 
tic,” 1903) to me for the “blue pencil.”’ There had 
been other blue pencils upon that particular 
manuscript before mine spoiled its face. At last it 
goes to the editor, and the editor, according to 
habit, sends it back—sometimes. The “Atlantic” 
sent back to Burroughs, one after the other in a 
row, “Bird Enemies,” an “Arnold—Emerson”’ 
essay, and one on “British Fertility.” Then 
they are rewritten again, and invariably im- 
proved, and—taken by the “Century,” or by 
the “Atlantic” itself. 

Time and again during the long, sixty-five- 
year stretch of Burroughs’s writing, he thinks the 
end of his material has come. He will probably 
never write on birds again, he says, when “Wake- 
Robin” is finished. But he does not stop. The 
faster the writing runs out of his pen, the faster 
the stuff for it runs into his heart and head. The 
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nearer he comes to the end of his years, the more 
he finds to write about. The three great renew- 
ing forces in his literary life, quickening, 
strengthening, steadying him across the years, 
were his constant work with hammer and hoe, his 
constant human friendships and literary loyal- 
ties, and his constant life in the open, away from 
books and the smell of the lamp and the stale 
smell of money. And deep within and behind all 
was the hidden, but hot, fire for fame. 

All this only partly explains so many and such 
abundant literary years. Even the desire to write 
would have burned out, and lean years, instead 
of years fat with crops for his pen, would have 
come early to Burroughs, as they do to many 
writers, except for the utter simplicity of his 
quite elemental life. Everything in such a life is 
an event: the coming of the bluebird in March, 
the ripening of the grapes in September, the har- 
vesting of the ice on the Hudson in January— 
high festival days, tremendously interesting and 
significant, and so to be written about. 

When Julian started for Harvard, in the fall 
of 1897, he nearly took the universe with hin— 
the universe of his father. “I wheel the big trunk 
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over on the wheelbarrow,” reads the journal, 
“Thus he starts for College, I serving as porter.” 

Now, that entry reveals the profound differ- 
ence between John Burroughs and lesser writers 
—the present biographer, for instance. No, I 
never wheeled the big trunk of one of my four 
college boys to the station for him. I couldn’t 
take the event so heavily as that. And if I ever 
promised one of them to trundle the empty bar- 
row back home for him, it was only on condition, 
expressed and sworn to, that he wheel me down 
to the station on top of said trunk. But then (and 
here is where wheelbarrows become literature) if 
you don’t break your old back wheeling your 
football boy’s trunk to the railroad station, you. 
can't write about it in your journal! So that’s 
that! But then again, if you wheel all four big 
trunks, for all four big college boys, to the rail- 
road station, you will never live to write any- 
thing in your journal. 

In May, 1899, at the invitation of Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, builder and operator of railways, 
Burroughs went to New York to join “The 
Harriman Expedition” into Alaska. He was 
sad at leaving home, and uncertain of getting 
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on with the distinguished party of some forty 
scientists, artists, and writers, each an authority 
in his special field. Among them were Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, expert on trees, Dr. G. B. Grinnell, on 
Indians, John Muir on everything, especially 
glaciers, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, a great bird- 
painter, Dr. F. V. Coville, authority on plants. 
Burroughs was to be a kind of historian of the 
trip, and his history, as published, occupies about 
the first half of the volume “Far and Near” 
(1904), the fifteenth, in order of publication, of 
his books. 

Nothing so near to being a real adventure had 
ever before come to John Burroughs, or was ever 
to come again. The trip by special train overland 
took him in unaccustomed luxury to Portland 
and Seattle, everything west of the Mississippi 
unknown land to him. Then by steamer, espe- 
cially fitted out for the trip, up the British Co- 
lumbia coast, threading the inJets and the rock- 
walled fiords, stopping where they wished and as 
long as they wished, hunting, collecting, deep-sea 
dredging, sight-seeing, into Metlakahtla, Wran- 
gel, Juneau, and Skagway, and by official 
train up the mountains to the famous White 
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Pass, over one of’ the most daring railways in the 
world. Beyond this pass, six hundred miles away, 
lies the Klondike country, land of gold and cold 
and romance. 

From Skagway down through the straits they 
steamed to Sitka and on to mighty Muir Glacier, 
the man for whom it was named on board, as full 
of glaciers himself as the mountains beneath 
whose continuous peaks the ship was running. 
He wouldn’t allow anybody to talk glaciers ex- 
cept himself, partly because he never could talk 
himself out, and partly because he had lived so 
much of his life in wild mountain solitudes that 
when he did find an audience he wanted to make 
good all the talk he had lost. 

Poor John of the gentle Catskills couldn’t stop 
the torrent of John of the wild Sierras and the 
Rockies. But everybody talked, as everybody but 
Burroughs was a specialist. It was a talking ship, 
as remarkable a boat-load as ever sailed the seas, 
and for the half-hermit of Slabsides, who had 
become the prey of worshipful women, there was 
a man-to-manness, an evenness of accomplish- 
ment and distinction in the experience most 
wholesome. 
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On they went under St. Elias, a mountain ris- 
ing eighteen thousand feet into heaven, on to 
Kadiak, passing here from the land of spruce- 
covered mountains into a volcanic land “covered 
with a carpet of grass, ferns, and flowers.” For 
now they were running with that long, reaching 
arm of the Aleutian Islands, whose fingers seem 
to be feeling for some outstretched hand from 
Siberia across the sea. 

Cutting through the chain of islands, they stop 
at Unalaska, sail on to the Pribilofs to visit the 
fur-seal rookeries, and from there, through wind 
and fog, cross over to Asia, landing among the 
Eskimos on Plover Bay. 

John Burroughs away off in Asia? But he re- 
mained there only two hours, seeing yellow pop- 
pies, forget-me-nots that were deep ultramarine, 
pink primroses and saxifrages; he saw and heard 
the Lapland longspur, the yellow wagtail, and 
watched a flock of eider-ducks in the bay. Then 
their ship, the George W. Elder, stood off for 
Point Clearance, between East Cape and Cape 
Prince of Wales in Bering Strait, just beyond 
which lay the ice-packed Arctic Ocean. : 

This was their “farthest north.” On July 13, 
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the ship headed away for St. Lawrence Island, 
St. Matthew’s Island, with its myriads of sea- 
birds, on to Unalaska, and so down the long 
Alaskan coast for home. 

It was a tremendous experience, at tremendous 
cost, beyond the reach of a poor man like John 
Burroughs forever and a day, except as the guest 
of such a friend as Mr. Harriman. But Bur- 
roughs’s account is nothing tremendous. It is the 
least inspired of his outdoor writing, in spite of 
poems “To the Oregon Robin in Alaska” and 
“To the Lapland Longspur” which are found 
in it. 

He makes a much better essay out of “Wild 
Life about my Cabin” (Slabsides), which fol- 
lows “Green Alaska” in “Far and Near,” than 
about the salmon, whales, bears, deer, cagles, and 
seals seen from the rail of the George W. Elder 
in the waters of the Arctic. That is partly because 
of human perversity—the task having been laid 
upon him rather than elected by him; partly be- 
cause be was not born an Eskimo, and these for- 
eign bi ds and beasts were not his to write about; 
and partly because the whole strange trip wore 
the face of an adventure, and he was nothing of a 
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story-teller. He began by writing essays and 
poetry, and he would end writing essays and 
poetry, in spite of Mr. Harriman and all the 
whales in the arctic seas. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SORROWS AND SATISFACTIONS 


N his return from the north, Burroughs set 

to work as editor upon a collection of out- 

door poems to be called “Songs of Nature,” the 

task taking him to the libraries of Boston and 

Cambridge, where Julian was to be graduated 

from Harvard in June. The muse was not con- 

tent with him as mere editor, but brought him a 

lyre and caused him to sing as if he were young 

again, of toads and barns and birds and flowers. 
How near he came to being a poet! 

In the autumn of 1901, Dr. Clara Barrus, one 
of his many women correspondents, came to visit 
him. A little Jater he visited her at Middletown, 
and by December she proved so helpful to him 
as critic and secretary that he had begun to give 
her his journals, proposing that she in good time 
write his biography. In his diary for the time 
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we read, “I have named her my literary execu- 
tor.” 

That was almost twenty years before his death. 
Later, she gave up her medical practice, became 
his physician and secretary, and sometimes his 
housekeeper and traveling companion, and finally 
his official biographer, upon whose faithful 
volumes this account is bottomed. 

The anthology of nature poems off the stocks, 
he began the building of a little book about John 
James Audubon. The suggestion and urge, how- 
ever, came from without, and the work proved 
irksome, in spite of his love of birds and his debt 
to the great ornithologist. It is quite like him, 
too, when on a holiday trip to Jamaica, in Febru- 
ary, to compare that tropic land unfavorably with 
New York State. In Jamaica, the woods were 
jungles, the grass all sand and briers, the birds 
couldn’t sing, the nights held no sleep, but only 
dunning mosquitoes; nothing was tender, nothing 
winsome, for everything was hot or barbed or 
poisonous, or tick-infested, or tourist-infested. 
Give him the Catskills every time! If he should 
write about Jamaica, it would have to be with 
gall, not ink. 
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The story of that “Lost February” is the clos- 
ing chapter in “Far and Near,” whose opening 
chapter is “In Green Alaska.” It is not so dour 
a story, nevertheless, for Burroughs could quickly 
forget discomfort, and had long schooled himself 
to put the joy of the outdoors into his books. 

Upon his return home, he had another house to 
build, this one for Julian, who was to be married 
in the fall. He loved to build a house, to dig 
stone for the foundations, to hunt the woods for 
timbers for its roof and walls. Building, plow- 
ing, planting—in fact, any creative work with his 
hands—he loved. It was medicine for his pen, his 
body, and his soul. 

Brother Hiram, the oldest of his brothers, 
comes again to live with him, but not for long. 
He was buried in May, and the journal for many 
days is a beautiful dirge for the simple, incom- 
petent, dependent brother, who was the dearest 
one of the family to him . . . who came to see 
him wherever he was .. . and brought to him 
the old home more than all the others. 

Right and left they fall, the next to go being 
his old and tried friend Myron Benton. Their 
letters began far back in 1862, when Burroughs 
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was twenty-five. That first letter of Benton’s, 
which started their forty years’ correspondence, 
was the first letter John Burroughs ever received 
in appreciation of his writing. Next to Whitman 
and Emerson, he stood as a literary force in Bur- 
roughs’s life, and closer and longer than any one 
else as a high-minded, unselfish, discriminating 
friend. From the journal: “Farewell, my beloved 
Myron! How often we have wrestled with the 
great problems together. .. . The last letter 
Thoreau ever wrote was to him.” 

New friends could not take the place of old, 
yet there was need and place for new ones, no 
matter how increasingly they came. A roll-call 
of his visitors now would include most of the 
literary people of the times, and many from far 
outside the world of books. 

Then suddenly John Burroughs appeared in a 
new role as nature writer, and, for the first time 
in his life, in something like the “lme-light.” It 
would have seemed at sixty-six, with his old 
friends falling so thickly by the way, as if it were 
time for him to take a hint and retire to brood 
upon the near approach of his threescore years 
and ten, and the vanity of things mundane. Not 
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so. Instead, he was getting in trim for the great- 
est fight of his literary life. 

Ever since Kipling let Mowgli out of the Jun- 
gle among us, certain of our American nature 
writers had been trying to catch him for “Jungle 
Books” of their own. There was only one Mowgli, 
to be sure, but the woods of America were full of 
wild-animal cubs and pups and kittens, capable, 
under the prod of an imaginative pen, of doing 
extraordinary stunts inside the covers of a book, 
and soon we were all reading, agog with wonder, 
the dramatic tales of these purely literary birds 
and beasts. 

I had been in the woods all my life, but never 
had I been witness of any such human and story- 
like behavior. I was thrilled. What observers were 
these! And what observations! And the number 
of them! But didn’t the writers in the prefaces to 
their books affirm and declare that each obser- 
vation was true, seen by their own eyes, and by 
the eyes of others whom they could bring to swear 
that it was all true? But—well—I had never— 
but then I had not seen everything and been 
everywhere, and how did I know but that a fox 
pup in my woods, behaving like a fox pup, might 
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not, in the big woods of Fox Land, far to the 
north or west, or somewhere, behave like an 
Indian papoose? 

Then out of the blue came a letter and a manu- 
script from Mr. John Burroughs, the first com- 
munication I ever had from him. The manu- 
script was the famous one printed a little later 
(1903) in the “Atlantic” under the title, “Real 
and Sham Natural History.” So the storm broke. 

Burroughs didn’t believe these nature tales, 
either, and he said so in no uncertain terms. Then 
the story-tellers came back at him in no uncertain 
terms. The country gathered round and took 
sides. The naturalists, the scientists, the back- 
woodsmen, trappers, guides, farmers, even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the funny folk of the comic 
papers, got into the fracas, until John Burroughs 
for a time ran second to Roosevelt himself as a 
popular hero. 

Something of a teapot tempest, this nature- 
faking controversy was; nevertheless, it was 
highly educational, wholesome, and, if a bit hard 
on the fakirs, stimulating to the sale of their 
books and Burroughs’s and withal rather jolly, 
adding a little to the gaiety of the nation. 
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But not until it got out of Burroughs’s hands. 
He was rather savagely serious in it all. There 
was not one funny-bone among the two hundred 
and eight in his body. He regretted later that he 
had been so sweeping in his condemnation. Yet 
some one had to do it, and do it boldly, and no 
one but Burroughs had quite the authority. 

Directly out of it for him came two books, 
“Ways of Nature” and “Leaf and Tendril,” 
very different in temper and manner from his 
earlier nature books, These are controversial and 
scientific. The controversy has given him a new 
style. It also gave him a new zest and purpose. 
At sixty-six he reéxamines all that he has written 
heretofore, with critical, scientific eyes; reéx- 
amines all outdoors about him with the same 
sharpened eyes; and begins to write anew. This 
later writing is not touched with the poetry of 
the earlier; but neither is he. One cannot be 
sixty-six and sixteen at the same time, not if 
one is honest. And John Burroughs is always 
honest. It is not this or that about these new 
books which interests us; it is rather that they 
are new books. He has no fountain of perpetual 
youth at Slabsides, but he does know the secret 
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of keeping himself perpetually interested and 
continuously producing. He has a fireplace, but 
no ingle-nook, no easy-chair, no slippers no old- 
man “chrome” to be coddled. 

When the smoke of battle cleared, Burroughs 
found himself in possession of a new literary field 
and a world of new friends. The fight had 
brought Roosevelt to his side, and there he stayed 
to the end, a friendship which meant not only 
another book, “Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt” (1907), but a human experience 
something like a combined cyclone and a Mis- 
sissippi inundation. 

The two men had some things in common, but 
Roosevelt seemed to have everything, and all 
of it in excess. He was as good a naturalist as 
John Burroughs, though nothing like so good a 
writer. In the spring of 1903, Burroughs joined 
Roosevelt at the White House, and with him and 
his secretaries, physician, and a few friends, 
started for a trip into the Yellowstone National 
Park. It was a continuous crowd and a contin- 
uous ovation all the way, “Oom John,” as the 
President dubbed him, coming in for no mean 
part of the hurrahing. Governor La Follette, in 
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Wisconsin, grasped his hand, told him with 
emotion that he had read him when a boy, and 
that this meeting was one of the happiest events 
in his life. 

So the professors at the University of Chicago 
let him know that the university was honored by 
his visit. School-children crowded up about his 
stopped train, with Burroughs banners, and en- 
thusiastic readers came from cities and farms 
far across the vast Dakota plains to meet the 
writer whom they so long had loved. It was John 
Burroughs’s one triumphal march. This recluse 
of Slabsides who hated crowds and_ public 
speeches, was having an orgy of both of them, 
and it must be confessed that for one who really 
shunned such things he seemed to like them and 
fatten on them immensely. “How strange and ab- 
surd it all seems to me,” he writes; “no honor at 
home, and overwhelmed with it abroad!” So he 
wanted honor at home and abroad! But home is 
not for honor. It is for keeping you human and 
humble. 

They reached the Yellowstone Park on April 
10, the Grand Parade across the country setting 
Mr. Burroughs up physically and spiritually so 
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that in the tramping, if not in the talking, he was 
able to keep abreast of the strenuous President. 
Spending the greater part of the month viewing 
the magnificent scenery and studying the wild 
life, Burroughs left the Presidential outfit at Liv- 
ingston, to go for a visit with new friends in Spo- 
kane. Later they got together again, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt coming to see him at 
Slabsides. Oom John cooked the dinner of 
onions, potatoes, green peas, and broiled chicken, 
everybody lending a hand and helping himself, 
the President jumping up repeatedly from the 
table to ladle himself more water from the pail. 

They exchanged letters as well as visits. They 
exchanged books, too, Oom John sending Roose- 
velt a set of his works, and Roosevelt even ded- 
icating one of his, “Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter,” to “Dear Oom John.” In 
that dedication he wrote, “It is a good thing for 
our people that you have lived, and surely no man 
can wish to have more said of him.” 

In 1904, the University of Wisconsin tried to 
bestow upon him the honorary degree of LL.D., 
which he declined on the score of his being an 
unscholarly man. The probabilities are he did not 
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relish the trip to Wisconsin at that particular 
season. Unscholarly he was, if academic training 
and degrees are essential. But what man in 
American life at that time associated with more 
scholarly men, or numbered more of them among 
his friends? At a dinner that fall to the Hon. 
John Morley, M. P., he sat between Presidents 
Hadley of Yale and Butler of Columbia. They 
in turn were each flanked by a college president 
—Cornell and New York University. Ex-Secre- 
tary Root sat beside Morley, who came up and 
spoke to Burroughs after dinner. 

Of course, dining with college presidents is not 
necessarily a scholarly proceeding. Still, some- 
thing more than a good appetite and not eating 
with your knife is required of you before you are 
bidden to such a feast, and whatever that is, it 
might, as college degrees are distributed nowa- 
days, entitle you to an honorary LL.D. 

All this time the war on the nature-fakirs 
marched steadily on. A young Western bird en- 
thusiast, William L. Finley, stops at Slabsides 
with a great lot of bird photographs taken in the 
wilds of the Northwest. They had so interested 
Roosevelt, when shown to him a few days before 
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at the White House, that he set things going at 
once to bring about federal protection for the 
bird rookeries in that corner of the country. Bur- 
roughs, however, had his doubts of cameras and 
this prying and picturing. He loved the birds, 
and he spied upon them, but only because they 
helped him express himself. He seems to have 
felt small alarm at their diminishing numbers. 

His fierce defense of truth in nature writing 
was more literary than scientific. It was honest 
writing that he fought for, just as it was years be- 
fore in his defense of Walt Whitman. In reading 
W.H. Hudson’s “Naturalist in La Plata,” about 
this time, he says it contains so many big stories 
“that I have come to doubt his veracity as an ob- 
server.’ And when Hudson, reviewing Bur- 
roughs’s “Ways of Nature,” said he saw no ob- 
jection to telling things about the animals that 
were not true, it was Roosevelt who said to Bur- 
roughs that that statement threw a flood of light 
upon Hudson’s own literary methods. 

In 1905, Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs went for a 
short trip to Bermuda, returning in time for the 
sap-boiling at maple-sugar time in March. Sugar- 
ing-off was a springtime religious rite which he 
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had observed since childhood, with childhood’s 
fresh, unclouded joy. Boy and man swap hearts 
and occupations as readily as the years swap 
seasons. Irom tapping his maples, he goes to the 
first dinner of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, where he makes a speech. Then to a 
dinner celebrating Mark Twain’s seventieth 
birthday, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Agnes Replier, 
Howells, Gilder, Cable, and a crowd of other 
writers present. For one who shunned crowds, 
as we have already seen, this recluse of Slab- 
sides kept rather persistently among them. 

The wonder is that he found any time now for 
the birds and for meditation and his pen. Yet he 
did. So fixed was the writing habit after all the 
years, that the work went on as he went on, a 
function of his being. An unusual literary event 
occurred in 1906, when he published his only 
volume of poems, “Bird and Bough.” Burroughs 
was more of a poet in his prose, however, than in 
his poetry, contradictory as such a statement 
sounds. 

It is hard to follow his migrations now, and 
the stops he makes North and South en route. 
He apparently becomes the champion visitor of 
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America. No camp or lodge or cabin, not even 
the White House, has all its guests unless John 
Burroughs is among them. From somebody’s 
camp on Lake Champlain, to somebody’s villa at 
Winter Park, Florida, the annual autumn flit- 
ting is a kind of progressive house-party. If not 
visiting with somebody, it is because he is travel- 
ing with somebody, a universal latch-string and 
free pass being a sort of second royalty paid him 
by the public for his books. 

None of this was in the name of charity, be- 
cause he was poor. Lately his publishers had 
doubled his annuity, giving him fifteen hundred 
dollars a year now for their rights in his books. 
Besides, there were his vineyard and celery patch, 
and the checks from the magazine publishers. 
Still, a great many persons had got it firmly into 
their heads that a very good way to spend their 
surplus money was to give John Burroughs a de- 
luxe trip somewhere. 

Accordingly, in February, 1909, a friend, un- 
named, inveigled him into taking another far- 
Western trip, arranging for John Muir to meet 
him in Arizona and be his guide through the 
Petrified Forest, the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
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rado, and on into the Yosemite National Park. 
A de-luxe trip indeed! And John Muir for guide! 

It was ten years earlier that these two Johns 
had been together on the Harriman expedition 
into the Alaskan North. During the interval 
their friendship had ripened and their fame had 
grown, until now they stood as El Capitan in the 
Yosemite stands, preéminent among the lovers 
and interpreters of nature in America. 

Muir was simon-pure Scotch. Burroughs was a 
half-breed Irishman. The two men were the anti- 
theses of each other. They even loved nature dif- 
ferently—Muir as a passionate wooer, Bur- 
roughs as a friend and companion. Muir was 
scarcely aware of his body, denied it everything, 
put it to every test, made it endure every priva- 
tion and hardship, and drove it up to danger as if 
it were some steed he was spurring into battle. 
Burroughs was afraid of the dark. He sat before 
his body, watching symptoms as a stock-broker 
watches the ticker report of the market. Muir 
wandered alone by the year among the remote 
heights and solitudes of the mountains. His spirit 
had the wings of the California condor and dwelt 
among the peaks. Burroughs wandered far and 
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wide about the kitchen steps, domestic, and too 
often tagged around by pestering women. Muir 
was full of talk and fun and wit, and made life 
for Burroughs, who was slow and silent and 
serious and used to worship, a very puzzling prob- 
lem. 

But they got on famously, and the story of 
the trip as told by Burroughs in his journal and 
letters and chapters in his later volumes proves 
it to have been one of the happiest of his life. 

Leaving Muir after the Yosemite experience, 
Burroughs and his two women traveling-com- 
panions went on to Honolulu, the story of which 
is told in “Holidays in Hawaii,” a chapter in the 
volume “Time and Change.” 

When Burroughs, after getting home, sent 
Muir an article on the Yosemite for criticism, 
Muir wrote that he could make nothing of it. 
“Leave it all out. . . . Compare this haphazard, 
brazen ignorance with the careful, loving, life- 
long bird studies that have made you famous. 
You must be going daft.” This was because, after 
a five-day visit, Burroughs was telling his theory 
of the origin of the valley! 

Then Burroughs wrote to Muir: “I really 
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think, dear Muir, that your Scotch pig-headed- 
ness stands as much in your way in the pursuit of 
truth as my ‘brazen ignorance’ stands in my 
way.” 

Then back comes another letter from Muir: 
“Now, dear Burroughs, don’t waste your good 
nature. I only did as you requested with the Yo- 
semite geology, but you give me no thanks—only 
the other stuff.” And then the eastern John com- 
ments: “Bless him! I shall write him that I love 
him still.” And he did. 

That autumn the poet Richard Watson Gil- 
der, editor of “The Century,” and one of 
Burroughs’s oldest, dearest friends, was buried. 
The whole country mourned his passing; but for 
Burroughs there was more than mourning. 
Right and left the old guard were falling back, 
while he must keep his face to the front and 
march on. 

And he did march on. The Western trip with 
Muir sent him headlong into the study of geol- 
ogy, a field in which he always had been an ardent 
reader. Just previous to the trip, he had been 
in attendance at Cornell, listening to lectures 
on poultry, animal coloration, and literature. His 
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letters and journals show the keenest interest in 
politics, due in part, no doubt, to his close friend- 
ship and frequent visits with Roosevelt. He even 
voted Republican, “on account of Roosevelt,” 
that fall of 1910, “but feel defeat in my bones.” 
And it came. His journal reads, “Serves them 
right. But the Democrats will be sure to make a 
mess of it. . . . The Democrats are fools, the 
Republicans are hogs.” And the worst of it is 
the caustic old voter tells the truth. He did vote, 
however, and we all should, however hard may 
seem the choice between the fools and the 
hogs. 

I say, he marched on, and how long he had 
marched on is illustrated by the fact that in the 
autumn of 1910 I celebrated his fiftieth year of 
writing for “The Atlantic Monthly” with an es- 
say in the November number of the magazine. I 
quite naturally compared him with Thoreau in 
the essay, somewhat to Thoreau’s disparagement 
on the human side. But Burroughs wouldn't 
stand for that. And it lets us into the honest mind 
of the old man, and into the simple, humble heart 
of him, to hear him protesting: “Thoreau is my 
master in many ways—much nearer the stars than 
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I am—less human, maybe, but more divine— 
more heroic.” 

During this very month the editor of the “At- 
lantic” sent Burroughs back a manuscript called 
“Scientific Faith.” He was never safe from 
this pointed arrow of the editor. Such arrows 
are sharp, but never poisoned. Such unhappy 
experiences should be—and indeed, Burroughs 
always made them—a means of grace, both for 
the rejected manuscript, and for its writer. 
“Don’t be discouraged when your articles come 
back,” he wrote to his aspiring son. “Make them 
better. I always rewrote my rejected articles. I 
could see their deficiencies when they came home 
with their tails between their legs.” 

When the ice of January, 1911, sealed the 
Hudson, John, and this time, his wife, went to 
California for the winter. Muir met them in Los 
Angeles with a wild “Hello! Hurrah! and wel- 
come to the grand side of the continent!” Every- 
body welcomed them, until Mrs. Burroughs 
rubbed her eyes in wonderment. “What did it 
all mean? Children, crowds of them! Rich 
people, lots of them! Famous people, too—all 
giving her and John the glad hand, and all 
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manner of honors! What had John been up to 
on previous trips out here, anyway?” 

He had been up to a great deal out there, but 
chiefly back home in his bark study, and up at 
Slabsides, and on his stool at the high desk in 
the Treasury vault at Washington, and back 
in his school-room at Buttermilk Falls. How 
long and steadily, and with what singleness of 
purpose, he had “been up” to his writing, the 
list of books, begun with “Notes on Walt Whit- 
man,” now lengthened to nineteen volumes, the 
twentieth, “Time and Change,” nearly ready for 
the press! 

On his seventy-fourth birthday a letter which 
he had written to the school-children of New 
York City was read there in every class-room, 
six hundred thousand children hearing it. One 
sentence in it reads: “With me, the secret of my 
youth in age is the simple life—simple food, 
sound sleep, the open air daily work, kind 
thoughts, love of nature, and joy and content- 
ment in the world in which I live.” 

At the same time, the school-children clear 
across on the Pacific Coast, “the grand side of 
the continent,” as Muir calls it, were doing 
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honor to this lover of nature, who, more than 
any other writer, had made nature-lovers of his 
multitude of readers. When, after weeks of dis- 
tinguished attention in California, the Bur- 
roughses were met at the railroad station by 
three hundred singing school-children who had 
come to see them off, for the first time in the 
fifty-four years of their life together Mrs. Bur- 
roughs realized that her husband had done some- 
thing, and that he was something, more than she 
had known and given him credit for. That mo- 
ment was one of deepest grief and highest joy 
in John Burroughs’s life. 

In June the year before, Yale had conferred 
upon him the degree of Litt.D., President Had- 
ley, when investing him with the hood, saying, 
“Because, in your interpretation of nature, you 
have enriched our literature, I confer upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Letters, and admit you 
to all its rights and privileges.” So came to him, 
long delayed, the academic honors denied him in 
his youth; the faith of his twenties, so passion- 
ately expressed in “Waiting,” here finding once 
more its fulfilment. 

Yet such honors and rights and privileges 
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as these seemed small now, for he hears the chil- 
dren singing, and he sees the look of wonder 
and a new light dawning in Mrs. Burroughs’s 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XX 


WOODCHUCK LODGE 


ya ae I am going to Woodchuck Lodge’— 

as if it were the blessed Isle of Avalon, 
where he would heal him of all his grievous 
diseases. So he would, of his most grievous 
disease, at least—homesickness. He was being 
“pulled and hauled,” the letter runs, by invita- 
tions everywhere, even to take a trip to London, 
“but I am going to Woodchuck Lodge.” 

This is the name he had given to the old farm- 
house at the easterly end of the ancestral acres, 
about half a mile from the place where he was 
born. He had had it repaired and made habitable, 
and from now on, during these last ten years of 
his life, made it his summer home. 

Homesickness was one of the diseases of child- 
hood which he never outgrew. The only medicine 
for it was a return to the hills that had mothered 
and fathered him. Great purpose is always the 
expression of great passion. One’s bones at sev- 
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enty-five must ache with something more than 
rheumatism for one’s purpose to get beyond the 
chimney-corner and the easy-chair. Burroughs’s 
bones ached to go home. So he rebuilt the old 
house, refurnished it, threw wide open the big 
double doors of the hay-barn, and here, on a 
packing-box for a table (lately used for a chick- 
en-coop), sat down to—weep over the past and 
wait with dread the hovering future? Far from 
it! He sat down to write—and as he had never 
written before. 

That is what comes of having an obedient pen 
and a hurting heart past threescore years and ten. 
Homesickness, if only you have it hard enough, is 
as good a driving power behind the pen as any 
other passion. This first essay from the Hay- 
Barn Study was called “A Barn-Door Out- 
look” —a sight of the old farm, looking out of the 
barn doors with a pen, instead of a sight of the 
dark barn, looking in from the fields with a hay- 
fork, the only view of their possessions most 
farmers ever have time to take. 

This was the old farm, but this was a new place 
from which to see it, and this new sight made the 
old farm new. One cannot write about old famil- 
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iar things. Yet everything is more or less famil- 
iar, and very old. The great secret for the writer 
is to stop using his barn for hay and turn it into 
a study, to turn his hen-coop into a table, to turn 
himself around, and, looking out, if he has always 
been looking in, see the old, familiar things as 
fresh and strange and new. 

Essay followed essay from the Hay-Barn 
Study until they rolled up the largest year’s out- 
put that had ever come from his pen. This for 
seventy-six! Among them, read “In the Circuit 
of the Summer Hills” for the light it throws 
upon his all-controlling love of home, and the 
part it plays in this swift, eager work of his pen. 

It does not play every part. John Burroughs 
was ever a reader, his mind dependent for stimu- 
lus upon the minds of others. Emerson, Whit- 
man, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Arnold had each 
in turn given direction to his thinking, and all of 
them continued to nourish and stir him. Now 
comes the French philosopher Henri Bergson, 
with his “Creative Evolution,” just as he is 
needed, giving Burroughs a fresh spiritual lift, 
which carries him with new visions across the re- 
maining years. 
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Burroughs somewhere says that life’s three 
great resources are books and friends and na- 
ture. Few writers have drawn more regularly, 
more heavily, and more wisely for their own crea- 
tive ends on all three of these sources than John 
Burroughs. 

The winter of 1912 was again spent South, a 
considerable part of it with his friends the De 
Loaches of Georgia. De Loach, who was then 
director of the agricultural station at Experi- 
ment, had prepared his guest a study in the edge 
of the woods. No man perhaps saw more of Bur- 
roughs during the remainder of his years, or was 
oftener his host, than Dr. De Loach. His book, 
“Rambles with John Burroughs,” is an intimate, 
friendly study of the man. 

The third of April brought its birthday party 
as usual, with John Muir as the big surprise and 
special favor. But this being Burroughs’s sev- 
enty-fifth, it was celebrated with a poem in the 
“Atlantic,” and with two delightful children’s 
parties in New York, one at the Museum of 
Natural History, where the children all bore the 
names of his books, ‘“Wake-Robin,” ‘Winter 
Sunshine,” and so down the line to “Time and 
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Change,” the twentieth, published that year. The 
other, a costume party, came off in the Horace 
Mann School, where the children, dressed as 
birds, pray Uncle Sam to give them protection 
from their enemies; for a finale, fifty little girls, 
dressed in roses, singing, 

“ Come, Uncle John, 

To-day is spring! 

Come, for the world is a wonderful thing. 

Full of robins, bluebirds, and flowers, 

Of happy children and sunny hours. 

Come, dance and sing and laugh and play, 


For you’re only seventy-five to-day!” 


In December of that year, 1913, John Bur- 
roughs had a letter from Mr. Henry Ford, of 
Detroit, maker of a certain brand of motor-cars. 
If the Seer of Woodchuck Lodge really desired 
one thing in this whole world less than another, it 
was a motor-car. But here, like everybody else, 
the father of “Lizzie,” wanted to do something 
for John Burroughs, and quite naturally offered 
him a car, and offered, along with the car, some 
one to teach him how to drive. 

Seventy-five! And entering into life’s crowded 
highways with an unbroken Ford! But he did it. 
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And he got a lot of fun out of it, too. And, of 
course, missed death more times than any veteran 
of the Civil War. Once he ran wild through the 
barn, crashed into the back side of it, the front 
wheels hanging out over a fall of fifteen feet to 
the yard below. Only because the machine 
dropped to the barn floor upon its fly-wheel, 
when the front wheels went through the side, was 
it prevented from carrying its aged driver on to 
almost certain death. 

Soon Mr. Ford followed up his machine. Then 
came Mr. Thomas Edison, and Mr. Harvey S. 
Firestone, whose name is on his automobile tires, 
and life for John Burroughs, mixed up with this 
unliterary company, began all over again. And 
well it might! Not one of them was an Kmerson 
or a Whitman or a Wordsworth. Yet they are 
great men, and poets in their way, “makers,” as 
in earlier times the English used to translate the 
Greek word for poet. Instead of language, they 
worked with electricity, rubber, and the going 
parts of the most popular jingle ever made, the 
universal Ford. “Model T” of my day was a per- 
fect expression in accessories of what, in contem- 
porary words, took shape as “free verse.” 
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These three bantering, boasting picnickers 
showed the veteran picnicker from Slabsides and 
Woodchuck Lodge some fine points about his 
profession. But when it came to cooking onions 
and potatoes in the coals, and the “brigand steak” 
on the spit, Thomas and Henry and Harvey had 
to go back and sit on the grass. 

Edison was interested in flowers, Ford in birds, 
and all of them in everything in particular, as in- 
teresting men usually are. Edison sat around and 
talked—told stories and dispensed facts, a talk- 
ing encyclopedia in camp. Ford couldn’t sit down 
at all if there was a tree to climb or wood to chop 
or a car to fix. He dispensed help and cheer. On 
one of the trips to New England, the caravan 
passed the smoking ruins of a country home, and 
looking on in woe sat an old man and his wife. 
Mr. Ford halted—and before he started on gave 
the astonished pair a hundred-dollar bank-note. 
Then, happening to hear that the daughter had 
lost all the new clothes she had got ready for the 
opening of school in the fall, he added another 
hundred. 

So for several seasons, the make-up of the 
party differing a little from season to season, 
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John Burroughs, with these other big boys, broke 
away from the conventions and had a happy time 
in the woods and on the open road, a good man- 
time, for which he had always longed, laughter 
and companionship without worship by him or 
for him, among men as simple as they were great. 
Henry Ford became a frequent visitor at 
Woodchuck Lodge, an active, restless visitor, 
picking up the stones on the old fields until he 
had cleared some of them, and finally clearing the 
whole farm of what was worse than stones, its 
mortgages, handing it over free to Mr. Bur- 
roughs as a token of his friendship. Mr. Ford is 
a sentimentalist as well as a great economist, in- 
ventor, and manufacturing engineer. When he 
was building a bird fountain at his Dearborn 
home, in Michigan, he took a car-load of stones 
from the old Burroughs farm, as if the birds 
might find the water sweeter to their taste for 
bubbling up through rocks that had come out of 
the fields where John o’ Birds was born. 
February of 1914 found the Burroughses 
again in Georgia with their tireless friends the 
De Loaches, and later in southern Florida with 
the Edisons and Fords. Here Burroughs made 
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excursions into the big cypress swamps and 
touched the Everglades, tasting venison and wild 
turkey on the camping trips. 

All the while his pen was busy. His new book, 
“The Summit of the Years,” had gone to press, 
and new articles were going to “Harper’s,” “The 
Yale Review,” and other magazines. Then he re- 
ceived a new book, not by him, but about him, 
“Our Friend John Burroughs,” by his devoted 
helper Dr. Clara Barrus. Portraits he had sat 
for, and busts, and statues, until the sight of an 
artist threw him into a nervous fit. Few literary 
men, up to that time, had been so persistently 
photographed. He had long been used to read- 
ing about himself in the magazines, But this was 
the first time he had seen himself in the shape of 
a book. 

It was all praise, and, strangely enough, he 
liked it. But it made Mrs. Burroughs impatient. 
For she knew John too well to believe he de- 
served it spread on so thick and sticky sweet. 
And doubtless she was more than half right. Be- 
ing his wife, it would seem strange, indeed, if she 
could be utterly mistaken, though she was un- 
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usually grudging, even for a wife, of apprecia- 
tion and praise. 

That summer an ominous cloud suddenly 
rolled along the European horizon and broke 
with unprecedented swiftness and fury into the 
World War. John Burroughs had lived through 
the awful Civil War, and through the Spanish- 
American War, remote in mind and antagonistic 
in spirit, taking little or no part in either conflict. 
But he was swept off his feet along with most 
of us (all but a few who suffered even jail for 
their saner convictions and clearer understand- 
ing). So unthinkable in magnitude was the con- 
flict, so long had it been in preparation over all 
of Europe, and so thoroughly prepared for, that 
when it broke we found ourselves also prepared 
in spirit, along with the rest of the world. The 
vicious propaganda, so devilishly devised to make 
fighters and fiends of thinking men, made a war- 
mad man even out of old John Burroughs. 

His letters and journal for these awful years, 
as we read them now, make us hang our heads in 
shame, not for him, but for the whole world, so 
misplaced is the blame, so evil is the zeal, so false 
the hopes—that this was the war to end war! 
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But what he thought and felt and hoped and 
wrote was in all hearts and on many another 
tongue. He saw no more clearly, stood out 
against the futility of fighting no more strongly, 
than the majority of us. When Mr. Ford invited 
him to go on his “foolish Peace Ship” across the 
sea, Burroughs wrote declining, as we all would 
have declined, and all his arguments, all his 
prophecies in that letter have proved false—much 
more false than the gesture toward peace of Mr. 
Ford and his hooted ship. 

The wonder is that during the madness of these 
war years any outdoor writing went forward. 
But the old habits could be broken only by break- 
ing the thread of life itself. Two new volumes 
were finished and printed before the war ended, 
“The Breath of Life,” and “Under the Apple 
Trees”; the next book, “Field and Study,” fol- 
lowed in 1919. | 

Now along the horizon of Burroughs’s own 
world that other cloud, which long has been gath- 
ering, rolls higher and closer when, on Christmas 
Day, comes word of the death of John Muir. 
California with Muir gone! It was as if the 
Sierras and the Big Trees were gone! The two 
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coasts of the wide country were in no sharper 
contrast than these two nature-loving Johns: 
the wild, lonely, heroic Muir of the mountains, 
and the plodding, domestic, farmer-minded Bur- 
roughs of the pastured fields and open woods. 

That year the University of Georgia conferred 
upon him an honorary degree, as Yale and Col- 
gate had previously done. He was honored in 
his home town of Roxbury, too, that summer, 
when the citizens, in special meeting, renamed 
Old Clump, calling it “Burroughs Mountain,” a 
mighty monument to the man who was born up 
there on its broad flanks above the town. And an- 
other monument in bronze to him was finished 
that year by Pietro, the Italian sculptor. It is the 
heroic figure, half reclining on a rock, with hand 
above the eyes looking out across the years, called 
“The Seer,” and now the property of the city of 
Toledo. The next year, 1916, the American In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters distinguished him 
with its gold medal. 

So the honors came, but his old friends came, 
so many of them, no more! New ones would have 
taken their place, and new ones came, among 
them the publicist Ida Tarbell; the novelist 
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Lady Russell, author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden”; and the young poet Joyce 
Kilmer, whose poem “Trees” is sung the whole 
land over. But thick and fast the old friends pass, 
death taking the beloved “Outlook” editor, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and along with him his 
best-beloved and oldest friend, the poet and boys’ 
story-writer, John T. Trowbridge. Then in 
March, 1917, while he was on a short cruise with 
Mr. Ford in the waters about Cuba, word 
reached him of the death of his wife. 

They had lived together for all but sixty years, 
not happily, but yet so closely and for so much of 
their lives, that, for him who was left, there could 
be no new adjustments, no way to mitigate or to 
escape what now, in the realization that’ she was 
forever gone, became an all but unbearable and 
infinite loss. Only a few months before his own 
end came he said to me, with his hands upon my 
shoulders, his eyes full of tears, “I owed her more 
than I owed any other human being in the 
world.” 

When the Presidential election came off in 
November, he voted again for Woodrow Wilson 
and “‘principles,” chief among them being his old 
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and deep distrust and dislike of special privilege 
in the shape of our high protective tariff. Wil- 
son’s tremendous message to Congress he took 
personally, with profound emotion, as his birth- 
day gift, seeing it a reshaping of the political his- 
tory of mankind. With equal satisfaction, he read 
the Senate’s declaration of war on Germany. 

In a letter to one of his friends at the time, 
he says his literary work during this eightieth 
year just passed was greater than any other year 
of his life, about half of it devoted to the birds, 
the rest to topics literary and philosophical. 

If ever there was a life without pretense and 
any gesture of the dramatic, it was the life of 
John Burroughs. Yet, unstaged by him, and con- 
trary to his desires, his life was now approaching 
a climax of almost unparalleled dramatic setting 
and action. 

He had been present before, strangely enough, 
at functions mildly like it, but his attendance at 
Toledo, Ohio, April 12, 1918, for the unveiling 
of Pietro’s statue of “The Seer,” was so ex- 
traordinary that it must have seemed to him 
utterly unreal. 

To see oneself as a work of art, in heroic size, 
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upon a stone pedestal, to gaze for uncounted 
time into the soul of some strange, rich city; to 
stand, in your flesh, face to face with yourself in 
bronze, backed by a vast living multitude, while 
twenty thousand school-children with flags and 
flowers and martial music march by in honor of 
your unveiling—you, the farm-boy, the country 
school-teacher, the Treasury clerk, the grape- 
grower, the bank examiner, the shrinker from 
crowds, the watcher and writer of birds, whose 
only contribution to the world had been this sim- 
ple writing—if such a moment had reality, it 
could have been but the vague reality of some 
fantastic, half-troubled dream. 

And like a troubled dream, too, was his going 
on from Toledo to visit Polo, Illinois, on the edge 
of which, at Buffalo Grove, he had taught school 
sixty-one years before. He found the old doctor 
who had examined him for his teacher’s license, 
but his school-house was gone, and the trees of 
Buffalo Grove were gone, with nothing the same 
as it was then except the sky. 

In the volume “Under the Maples,” the last 
but one of Burroughs’s books, and published 
after his death, will be found a chapter entitled, 
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“A Strenuous Holiday,” an account of another 
motor camping trip with his three notable 
friends, that summer after Toledo, into the Great 
Smoky Mountains and West Virginia. Two cars, 
two Fords, and two trucks as Burroughs puts it, 
were in the caravan, and the march through 
Pennsylvania down was a continuous show, the 
people coming out along the line “to see the 
Fords go by” chiefly. For Henry Ford was the 
big feature, though Oom John declares that at 
certain places more readers of his appeared than 
owners of Fords. 

Out of the magnificent scenery of the Great 
Smokies, and out of the stimulating companion- 
ship of the human party, the lover of the hills and 
the author of “Wake-Robin,” unjaded by all the 
years and by the many volumes since that first 
nature book, takes up his youthful pen and 
writes. But the hand that held the pen was jaded. 
He was unable to finish the trip, having to forgo 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 

Before that eventful year, so full of story-like 
endings, came itself to an end, there came also 
to an end the awful war. To live to see the end 
of this horrible orgy of hate and ignorance before 
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it should destroy civilization and the human race 
itself, had been the prayer of the aged naturalist. 
When he heard, faint and far off, the din of bells 
and whistles at five in the morning of November 
11, he got up and dressed; and when the postman 
brought the certain news, he cried for the first 
time in his life, “Glory to God!” He had forgot- 
ten his philosophy, his theology, and his science, 
and in this extremity became instinctively what 
we all are at bottom, a simple religious being in 
the presence of God. 

When one is coming eighty-two, the years are 
burdened with endings, a weary and a heavy load. 
The new year of 1819 was only six days old when 
Burroughs was stunned by the news of Roose- 
velt’s sudden death. Roosevelt! So many years his 
junior! 

The vitality, the tireless energy, the tremen- 
dous and varied interests of Roosevelt had left 
his old friend Burroughs feeling that nothing, 
not even the assassin’s bullet, could halt the great 
Rough Rider. But here, in the prime of life, he is 
gone! For weeks the shadow of his passing lay 
like a pall upon the joyous progress of the 


spring. 
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Close upon it, however, followed what was for 
Burroughs both a closing and an opening act of 
another human drama, but this ending had for 
him only beauty, and the profoundest personal 
satisfaction, perhaps, that he had ever experi- 
enced. This was the celebration at Vassar Col- 
lege, in May, of Walt Whitman’s Centenary. 

He had written the first book in defense of 
Whitman, more than fifty years before, when 
few readers understood the Good Gray Poet and 
almost none had dared to speak his praise. Now 
the winds blew fair and Whitman’s ship was 
coming into port, honor-laden, the flag of John 
Burroughs still nailed to the mast. 

He was half inclined to absent himself from 
the celebration, for fear he would be called upon 
to make a speech, consenting to attend only 
when assured by President McCracken that he 
need not fear. When the speech-making was well 
under way, however, up jumped John Bur- 
roughs, perfect love casting out his natural fear, 
paying an eloquent tribute to the poet of “Leaves 
of Grass,” and adding a personal, human touch 
to what otherwise would have been a purely lit- 
erary affair. 
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On June first, his younger brother, Eden, died. 
This was the last of the family! John the mourner 
had looked “into the graves” of them all. Late 
in the month Herbert K. Job, the ornithologist, 
finished his moving picture of Burroughs and the 
birds about Slabsides. And, having got into the 
movies, he might well say at last, “Let thy serv- 
ant now depart in peace.” Everything that earth 
could give to John Burroughs, with movie fame 
for a finale, was his. 

He spent that summer at Woodchuck Lodge, 
and the following winter in California, but re- 
turned to Riverby in time for the sap-boiling in 
March, and his birthday, his eighty-third, with 
notable friends and guests at Yama Farms Inn. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOME TO STAY 


“Home from the hill.” 


T was in October, 1920, that Dr. De Loach, 
who had entertained the Burroughses so 
many winters in Georgia, said to me in Boston, 
“Tf we want to see John Burroughs once more 
alive, we must go to Woodchuck Lodge imme- 
diately. He will be leaving in a few weeks for 
California, and I don’t believe he will live to get 
home.” 

A settled, soaking rain obscured the hills as 
we left the train in Roxbury, putting in peril 
the meat and other provisions which we bought 
at the store against our possible need. We made 
our way out of the town on foot, for it was a 
kind of pilgrimage we were bent upon, the very 
mud of the mountain good for our feet to feel. 
Nor was the rain unwelcome. At least we were 
much in the mood of the heavy, downcast 
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weather, as with hats pulled low, heads bent, each 
of us deep in his own reflections, we plodded 
silently up the slippery road towards Burroughs 
Mountain. 

Coming to the little stone school-house, close 
by Hardscrabble Creek, we stopped, as I have 
described in the opening chapter of this story, 
both of us seeing a little child, nearly eighty 
years ago, trotting down the branch road from 
the mountain farm to his unsuspecting teacher. 
That child, still a child at heart, but with snow- 
white hair and beard, and with many books to 
his name, was still above us there in the rain on 
the mountain, and would come down this steep 
road once again, perhaps, and then no more. 

But so long as Hardscrabble Creek comes 
singing down its youthful road, and the birds 
return, and the wake-robin blooms, and good 
books are what men live by, so long shall pil- 
grim feet like ours climb this old road to meet 
him on his mountain. 

And now through the rain, hard by the road- 
side, we saw the low, weather-beaten farm-house 
which Burroughs had made over into a rustic 
cottage, partly with his own hands, and named 
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Woodchuck Lodge. A tiny kitchen garden at 
the corner, an unkempt apple orchard, full of 
ripe and falling fruit, across the road, farther 
along the hay-barn study, the fields falling 
sharply away in front and rising abruptly be- 
hind—this was the picture in the rain which shut 
out the landscape, Montgomery Valley below us, 
and the mountains beyond under the rim of the 
distant sky. 

John Burroughs was not in the house when 
we arrived. He was out in the chill October rain 
attending to his woodchuck traps. And he would 
come home soaking wet, too, the doctor-house- 
keeper complained. Wet! And he was feeble, had 
a bad heart, and rheumatism, and was coming 
eighty-four next birthday! He was harder to 
manage than a boy! 

He had always been hard to manage, because 
he had always been a boy. And now, after an 
hour of waiting, over the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, as if walking down out of the clouds, we 
saw, through the blur of the misty rain, a dim 
figure emerging—old John Burroughs the boy! 
He had a trap dangling by the chain in one 
hand, and a stick. In the other hand, hanging 
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heavily, he had a big, water-soaked woodchuck 
by the tail. 

And John was water-soaked. He could have 
washed his face in his whiskers. His clothes 
clung to him; his hat was spouting rain-water 
like a small eaves-trough. His eyes were full of 
rain, not tears. For didn’t he have his chuck by 
the tail? And didn’t he have life’s fun by the 
tail—yes, by the tail at eighty-four, but with a 
good grip, and holding on hard! 

He didn’t seem to recognize us as, winking 
and blinking the wet out of his eyes, he crossed 
the porch and was about to enter the door, but 
turning suddenly here, and stepping back, his 
eyes shining, he dropped the chuck to the floor 
and hit me a whack in the chest, delighted to see 
me, and saying we should have woodchuck for 
dinner! 

So we did. At least he said it was woodchuck, 
one that was canned and kept in the pantry, a 
much handier place to keep him for your literary 
friends than in a burrow out on the side of the 
mountain. After dinner (John, I noticed, par- 
taking very lightly of his “Roxbury lamb,” as 
he called this Catskill chuck) we skinned the 
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big flabby fellow just caught that morning, the 
old man using the knife while I held the brown- 
coated marmot from flopping around. John was 
going to save the skin for a fur coat, (and he 
did!) but he was going to pickle the fat old car- 
cass so that I could carry it back to Boston and 
give my family a real literary feed. And I did 
it, too! I toted that rank buck chuck, done 
up in salt and paper, in my suitcase all the way 
back to Boston! And the family ate him, and 
relished him, evidently. But I was away that 
evening, lecturing, and dining out. 

It took the tired old man a long time to get 
the pelt off, for the marmot was a tough old 
buck, almost as old as the mountains, and strong, 
and full of distracted fleas. The way those fleas 
left their sinking ship, and boarded John’s 
near-by whiskers was fearful to behold. But they 
didn’t interfere with the conversation; for while 
he skinned, we talked—of poetry, of politics, 
of religion, of morals, of life and writing and 
nature. 

He called the modern free-verse writers the 
“Reds of Literature,” reciting Robert Love- 
man’s song, “Raining,” as proof that the old- 
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fashioned poet was not dead. He recited the 
whole of his own poem “Waiting” for me, 
gazing pensively off to the distant mountains 
now in misty outline through the lessening rain. 
He was going to vote Democratic again in No- 
vember, for the League of Nations, and so be 
true to his own faith, and to the boys who had ~ 
died on the battle-fields of France. We talked 
long about religion, it mattering little, he said, 
in what shape and terms we think of God, so 
long as we are aware of the love and wisdom 
and the divinity in things. 

There were many pauses in the work and talk, 
during some of which the tired old man would 
seem to forget that I sat on the other side of 
the packing-box holding his chuck by the paws. 
For he would get up and walk across the porch 
and lean over a little table, his lips moving as 
if he read something there. But there seemed to 
be nothing on the table. Soon I slipped out of 
my place and going over to the table, found a 
typewritten sheet pinned down with thumb-tacks 
on which was printed three stanzas of Kdward 
Fitzgerald’s “Old Song,” the first of the three 
running: 
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°Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying. 
When winter winds 
Set yellow woods sighing, 
Sighing, O sighing. 


He was committing them to memory, keeping 
his heart warm and his brain still on duty! 

After the porch was set to rights, and the 
old man was rested, he brought out two bundles 
of manuscript to show me, that looked quite 
ready for his publishers. He handed me one 
while he marked out a line in the other and wrote 
in a line that better suited him, his work on a 
manuscript never quite suiting him, never quite 
done. 

The Riverside Press was that day printing his 
twenty-fifth volume, “Accepting the Universe,” 
and here in our hands were the last two, “Under 
the Maples,” and “The Last Harvest,” which 
he was never to see in print, for he must still 
work upon them as long as the light of day 
lasted, now already fading into dusk. 

The next morning we went up to the big rock 
in the pasture, where you see us in the frontis- 
piece to this volume. Here he had played as a 
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child, here the sculptor Pietro had him pose, and 
here, looking out over the beautiful slopes of the 
old home farm and down into the valley of the 
town and far off upon the lovely mountains and 
the sky, he told me he hoped they would lay him 
when he should come home to stay. 

“Good by,” he said, as we were leaving, “I 
hate to see you go. I shall be leaving soon for 
California. But I shall be back for my birthday 
party in April, and you must promise me now, 
both of you, that you will come.” 

We promised. And we kept the promise. 

The long journey across the country left him 
strangely weary at La Jolla, by the shore of 
the great western sea. Still he wrote vigorously 
in December and January, the gleanings of his 
more than sixty years of fruitful sowing, for 
“The Last Harvest.” But he was weary, very 
weary, and sick, sick for his own fireside, and 
longing for the day to come when he could start 
for Woodchuck Lodge and home. 

The day came, a beautiful spring day in Cali- 
fornia, but it had not come soon enough, nor 
could the overland train speed fast enough. At 
Chicago his friends the De Loaches met him and 
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cheered him, but that night as the train flew on 
past Toledo, he wakened and asked the doctor, 
“How far are we from home?” 

Those were his last words, at two in the morn- 
ing, of the twenty-ninth of March. 

The birthday party came off at the Nest, his 
study at Riverby. His friends, Edison and Ford 
and Firestone and several others were there. 
Children had strewn the coffin and the hands of 
the old naturalist with blue hepaticas. After the 
services I walked with Mr. Ford up to Slab- 
sides. “Tell me,” I said, “what it was in John 
Burroughs that brought you men about him? 
What was it in him and his books that drew 
you?” 

The great manufacturer did not answer me 
immediately, but walked along thoughtfully, his 
eyes on the path. “That is a hard question to 
answer,” he replied. “I don’t know exactly how 
to answer it. But John Burroughs, somehow, 
whenever I came to see him, always seemed to 
give me back my soul.” 

The next day, his eighty-fourth birthday, they 
laid him beside the big rock in the pasture, back 
home. 
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